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CHAPTER I, 

THE FIKST FLIGHT, 

" I see my way as birds their traddesa way. 
I shall arrive ! Wliat time, wliat oiromb first, 
I ask not. 

In some time — His good time, I sliall arrive. 
He gnides me and the birds — in His good time." 
E. Beowning's Paracelsus, 

*^ I THINK we are very fortunate to liave let tliis 
house to such good tenants as the Fawoetts/' 
Mr. Harrison said, as he threw himself back in 
his chair by the fire, one chilly October evening. 
^^Let me see. This day fortnight we shall be 
all oflF, I suppose ; and it will be many a long day 
before we sleep under this roof again. It is a 
new fashion to let one^s house to strangers. 
What would my grandfather have thought of it ? 
But times are changed ; and if one bums one^s 
fingers in these detestable railways, they help one 
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to turn one's back upon the wliole concern, 
quickly and cheaply. Still, I know I shall hate life 
abroad. What on earth shall I do with myself?" 
Mrs. Harrison had listened to a similar expres- 
sion of her husband's views so often during the 
last three months, that she had really nothing 
new to say in reply. But she turned from the 
writing-table where her pen had been busy for 
some time, and seating herself opposite her hus- 
band, took out her tatting and showed signs of 
being inchned to talk. Mr. Harrison was a 
stalwart man, strong-limbed, and considerably 
above the average size in height and breadth. 
His wife was small and slender, a little woman, 
who held her ground, by tact and manoeuvre, 
who schemed and plotted for the mere love of 
it, and delighted to feel her way through a maze 
of policy, which was often to be admired for the 
talent it displayed, though never to be respected. 
Her husband did not attempt to understand 
her, or to combat her wishes after his first 
hasty dissent from them ; he had learned how 
useless it was to combat a point witli his wife ; ' 
and, good-tempered and impulsive, he had often 
to acknowledge she was in the right and he was in 
the wrong, and that he would be like a pilotless 
ship without her. Country squire as he was. 
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with a pretty estate, and well-built, family 
mansion, he had aspired to increase his floating 
capital by speculation j the result of this was that 
he had lost so much money that some retrench- 
ment was necessary, and Mrs. Harrison seized 
upon the emergency to give her daughters 
the advantages of foreign masters, and half 
persuaded herself she should succeed by a resi- 
dence abroad in effecting what seemed hopeless 
at home, namely, the transformation of two 
singularly ungraceful and imrefined girls into 
elegant and self-possessed women. Just as the 
heir of Shadrington Court took after his lady 
mother, and was all that she delighted in, so the 
two daughters resembled their father, and seemed 
a copy, almost a photograph, of him. His great 
burly frame, his loud voice, his abrupt impetuous 
manner, his good nature, his straightforward 
honesty, were all reproduced in Beatrice and 
Victoria Harrison. 

^^ Mother,^' Eustace Harrison had said, when 
on his last visit at home, '^ how is it the girls are 
so unlike you ? ^' 

And she replied, with a fond admiring glance 
at the finely cut, regular features of her only son, 
whose voice was so well modulated, and whose 
manner and bearing were so perfect that it was 
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almost provoking, ^'Ah, Eustace, if Beatrice 
were only like you ! Poor, dear, awkward Bee ! 
but she will tone down ; few women attain any- 
tliing like grace of manner till they are twenty, 
and Bee is scarcely eighteen; remember that, 
and remember what a neighbourhood this is, and 
how few advantages she has had.^' 

" Yes, but Agatha has had precisely the same 
for eight or nine years, and she is very different. 
I think any one who saw the three girls together 
for the first time, would say Agatha was your 
daughter, and Beatrice and Victoria your nieces/^ 

" Agatha Moore is not my niece, Eustace ; 
her father was my first cousin, nothing more. 
There was no relationship to call for the act of 
kindness we exercised when we took her under 
this roof. A home at Shadrington Court was the 
very last thing Agatha had any right to expect. 
It was your dear father's generous nature which 
prompted him to bring her here, poor little thing, 
and I would not regret it." 

Eustace smiled. ^^No, mother mine, you 
have no reason. Like many of the kind deeds 
you have done, I think it will bring its reward.^' 

Eustace spoke so decidedly that his mother's 
quick eye was fixed upon him. That very day 
the agreement for letting Shadrington Court to 
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Mr. Fawcett had been concluded. That very day 
the three years* residence abroad had been 
decided on^ and now Mrs. Harrison internally 
made another decision. '^Agatha must not go 
away with us, and I think I see how to manage 
it. Yes, I think I can manage it wittout much 
difficulty. At any rate I must try.^' It was very 
seldom that Mrs. Harrison failed in any scheme 
on which she had set her hearty and had her own 
reasons for carrying through ; bat she worked as 
-all such people do work, silently, and few guessed 
-what she was so carefuUy trying to bring to an 
issue. So in this case Agatha went on dream-> 
mg of her life abroad, of the sight of snowy 
mountains, and deep, still lakes j of cities with all 
their treasures of art, and which were henceforth 
to be to her something more than a name. She 
bought a sketch-book, poor child, and a little tin 
<jase of Winsor and Newton's moist colours. She 
filled her writing-case with thin paper on which 
to write a journal, and laid in a stock of pens, 
pencils, and brushes. She tried to wake Beatrice 
and Victoria into some kind of answering en- 
thusiasm, and finding it hopeless withdrew into 
herself again j only coming out for a few short 
delightful days when her cousin Eustace paid a 
fortnight's visit to Shadrington, and seemed, after 
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years of mere acquaintance, inclined to set up a 
friendship with her. '^ It is because Miss Francis 
is gone, and I am free from the school-room,'^ 
Agatha thought. And oh ! how enchanting was 
the idea of sketching with Eustace on the bank& 
of Como, or listening to the music with him 
under the dome of St.- Peter's, or of looking up 
in the Dresden Gallery into the face of the dark- 
eyed Madonna, with the two angels beneath, the 
photograph from which picture Eustace himself 
had given her. For poor Agdtha was very 
tired sometimes of her life at Shadrington. The 
incessant round of lessons, the dull evenings in 
the drawing-room, where, if there had been a 
dinner-party, she sat with Miss Francis in a 
comer, and saw tho same faces perpetually 
gathered as guests at Mr. Harrison's house, and 
heard the same light unmeaning talk, and listened 
to the same songs, and show-pieces played by the 
daughters of all the neighbouring county magis- 
trates who exchanged the dreary ceremony of a 
dinner with Mr. Harrison at stated intervals. 
She was very tired of it all sometimes. She felt 
that she and poor Miss Francis were ahke home- 
less in Shadrington Court. Beatrice and Vic- 
toria were dressed with care on these great 
occasions, and Mrs, Harrison's maid did her best 
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with their hair; they were called by their mother 
to talk to her friends^ to play their last new piece of 
music^ to show their drawings perhaps ; and when 
the gentlemen appeared they were still allowed to 
remain in the foreground of the picture, while 
Miss Francis and Agatha understood their place 
was at the side-table where the photograph books 
lay, and where there was that great transparency 
with a wax caudle behind it, every line and every 
shadow of which Agatha -knew by heart. 

Sometimes, but not often, one of the company 
would approach this proscribed territory, and try 
to talk to Mrs. Harrison^s quiet little niece, and 
see what she was likej and latterly, when a 
Canon of Northborongh Cathedral and his wife 
had dined at Shadrington, a bright-eyed, merry 
girl, his daughter, had always come to speak to 
Agatha. Susan Cavendish had taken a fancy to 
Agatha, so she would say to her father, as they 
drove four drowsy miles home, and on the principle 
which made her pet and notice whoever and what- 
ever was snubbed and neglected, Susan turned 
over in her mind various schemes for getting at 
Agatha j — but she had failed so often. If she 
asked Agatha to a croquet party, or any little 
diversion which befitted a girl of fifteen or 
sixteen, her cousins came, but she never did. 
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And Mrs. Cavendisli, who was very mucli of the 
same type as Mrs. Harrison, never aided poor 
Susan in her efforts, so they seemed to languish 
and fail. But, nevertheless, Susan was an object 
of great interest to Agatha. She liked to fancy 
what her large tribe of sisters were like, and above 
all, she craved to know the invalid brother whom 
Susan would sometimes mention with a sigh, lying 
imprisoned on his couch, day after day, year after 
year, and who liked to be read to and talked to, 
but cared for scarcely anything else in the world. 
Such had been Agatha Moore^s life almost 
since she could remember, not quite : for she had 
memories, somewhat dim and hazy, of a pretty 
parsonage she once called home, of her mother^s 
loving voice, her father's tender accents. But that 
was but as a gleam of light far far away on the road 
she had travelled since ; that straight, even road 
which looked so precisely the same as §he turned 
her gaze backward, except where the sunshine 
of her early childhood lay across the beaten track 
long ago. But the young do not turn their eyes 
behind them as the old do. The future, the un- 
known shadowy future, has the charm for them, 
and it had seemed to Agatha lately that the long 
sameness of her life was ending, and that she 
was to step out into a very different road, where 
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Snow-crowned mountains and laagbing valleys, 
dancing waters and deep blue lakes^ grand old 
cathedrals, time-honoured treasures of art, and 
places teeming with historic interest were mingled 
together in a motley but inviting group. Away 
from the dull routine of Shadrington Court, the 
village bounded by its green sloping hills — away 
from the school-room where all the surroundings 
were useful andnothing was ornamental ; away from 
all this ! Agatha^s heart beat fast at the thought, 
and she went on with her little preparations, 
spending upon them much of her small stock 
of pocket-money, and wholly unprepared for 
what was before her. Away from Shadrington, 
indeed, but where ? 

As Mrs. Harrison's fingers play with the 
small ivory shuttle, which she plies with such 
skilful celerity that it is hard to believe she eflTects 
anything by the almost imperceptible movement, 
she begins to lay open her scheme for Agatha's 
future to her husband* But, first, she lets him go 
over all his own affairs-— his doubts as to the ex- 
pediency of the proposed plan, his hope that 
eveiy effort will be made to be economical. '' If 
not/' he is saying, " if not, Anna, we reaUy may as 
well stay here. It is quite as easy to run through 
money abroad as at home, you must know that." 
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" Of course I do, dear Eobert j and I need 
not go over all I have said so often about the 
saving to be effected by a life out of England for 
a time; no entertainment of friends, no expenses 
of horses, no large establishment to keep afloat. 
But I have thought that it was right to economize 
in every way, and so you will be glad to hear what 
I have done for Agatha Moore." 

" Eh, for Agatha ; what has she to do with 
it?" 

"Do not be impatient, and I will tell you,^' 
said Mrs, Harrison, calmly. "I do not really 
think it is right for me to impose upon you the 
burden of a distant relation at this time. Of 
course, when dear Bee comes out, Agatha must 
come out too. There would be endless expenses 
in the matter of dress, and so forth." 

"Why, Anna, the poor child pays her own 
way. The moiiey comes into my hand half- 
yearly that her father left her ; and if it did not, 
the child would be welcome to share and share 
alike with my own girls." 

"That is so Uke your generous, unselfish 
nature, Eobert ; but I could not allow you to do 
anything just now which would be a needless 
expense. Poor Agatha^s money — fifty pounds 
a year " 
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'^ Sixty,^^ corrected Mr. Harrison. 

" Ah, sixty, is it ? Well, how far would that 
go towards her travelling expenses for one thing; 
and if we winter in Borne, or Dresden, next year, 
how far would it go towards dressing a girl of 
nineteen, whp must appear as your daughter 
should, if she went into society with us.^^ 

^' I tell you, Anna, for the hundred and fiftieth 
time,'^ said Mr. Harrison, getting angry, he 
scarcely knew why, " I am not going into society, 
as you call it, at all. That is just the reason I 
am leaymg this comfortable home, because 
abroad, they tell me, you can do as you please, 
and avoid expenses which a man in my position 
at home cannot well get out of. But if you are 
planning for all sorts of extravagances, and 
dressing up the girls to ti*ot them out before a 
heap of foreign counts and gambling barons, 
why we had better back out of our agreement 
with the Fawcetts, and stay where we are. Upon 
my word, Anna, you are very unreasonable.^^ 

It was curious how calmly Mrs. Harrison bore 
this outbreak. She quietly picked up the Times, 
which, in his excitement, Mr. Harrison had 
thrown on the hearth-rug, and went on develop- 
ing her plans in the most deliberate way. 

"I felt so strongly, Bobert, that Agatha 
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Moore could not go abroad with us, that some 
days ago I wrote to a relation on her mother's 
side — as near as I am on her father's— Mrs. 
Hope. I knew I was really doing her a kind- 
ness in asking if she could arrange to receive 
Agatha for the three years of our residence 
abroad. Mrs. Hope is very poor, and she and a 
brother, I think, live together, because their 
united means just help them to pull through, A 
lonely, soHtary sort of life they lead, I fancy, in 
Devonshire; and it is just as I expected, Mrs. 
Hope' writes as if she were quite thankful to ac- 
cept my proposition. Here is her letter, you can 
read it. ' St. Mary^s Farm, near Havensmouth/ 
Or shall I read it to you ? " 

'^ No, I am not blind, and this is the hand of 
a sensible woman ; and a very sensible a,nd well- 
expressed letter it is,^^ he said, as he finished 
it. '^ But pray how many have passed between 
you and this Mrs. Hope ? '^ 

'^One or two. I have been so anxious to 
settle the dear child pleasantly j and I do think 
I have succeeded. Indeed, it will be much better 
for her, and I feeLthat with no governess three girls 
of eighteen and seventeen would be too much 
for me. Since Miss Francis left us I have felt this . 
even at home ; in travelling it would be worse." 
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/'Have you told the chUd herself?^' 

''No,^' said Mrs. Harrison^ with the look 
of one who felt the most disagreeable part of her 
mission was to come, '' No, there is plenty of time^ 
but I mean to tell Agatha my intentions to-morrow, 
or perhaps to-night, when she comes home/' 

'' Where are the girls ? " 

^' They are gone to spend the evening at the 
Vicarage with Miss WiUmott. I told you that 
before.^ 

'^ Well, I think you might have consulted me, 
Anna, before you took this step j and I can tell 
you, if I had been consulted, I should have found 
out what Agatha wished herself before I handed 
her over like poor Bough, there, to strangers/' 

Bough, hearing his name, awoke from his 
nap and dreams of chasing brown rabbits in the 
plantations, and stood erect and gazed into his 
master's face with earnest eyes. 

'^ Yes, Bough, poor fellow, you are to winter 
at the Vicarage with the parson and his sister. 
You have not been consulted either, have you, 
Eoughie ? " 

And Bough, unable to understand completely 
a speech which he nevertheless knew concerned 
him, went through a series of antics and evolu- 
tioQS at his master's feet, and finally ended by 
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sitting up on liis hind paws, and begging with 
his front ones in the most approved fashion. 

^^ Poor Eoughie/' said his mistress, who had 
risen to make the tea, and who now dropped a 
piece of sugar from the tongs, which she had held 
suspended over her cup, into Eough^s mouth, the 
dog catching it and crunching it up with a satisfied 
gesture, ^^Poor Eoughie, he deserves a bit of 
sugar for begging. Now Ke down, like a good 
little doggie.^' 

Rough obeyed for the time j his curiosity was 
allayed. And Rough's was not the only excite- 
ment which Mrs. Harrison knew how to quiet by 
sweet mprsels. She knew how to dispense bon- 
bons, and to administer them at the right moment. 
And after a little more conversation with Mr. 
Harrison, while she supplied him with three cups 
of the strongest and best tea, she managed to 
persuade him that it was an excess of generosity 
in him to have kept Agatha at Shadrington Court 
so long, to have given her suxjh an excellent edu- 
cation, to have trained her in the customs and 
usages of good society; and that she, Mrs. Har- 
rison must ever be grateful for such unexampled 
kindness extended to her poor cousin Herbert 
Moore's orphan child. 

The soothing influence of his wife's well-timed 
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flattery liad^ together with the tea^ ahnost changed 
Mr. Harrison^s views about Agatha's being de- 
spatched^ on the 20th^ to St. Mary's Farm^ when 
the great bell of the hall door sounded^ and just 
as the clocks in the house chimed ten^ the drawing- 
room door opened^ and the three girls entered. 
Beatrice led the way, tossing her hat and cloak 
upon a chair, and throwing herself upon the 
hearth-rug, she pulled Rough towards her, and 
began to fondle and play with him, saying : — 

" Mr. Willmott walked home with us, 
mamma ; it is as dark as pitch out of doors.'' 

Meanwhile, Victy — as she was commonly 
called — ^perched upon the arm of her father's 
chair, and embraced his head in very much the 
same rough way as her sister had seized upon 
the dog's. 

'^Dear dad," she said, ^^have you heard 
whether any Miss or Master Fawcett wants 
Daphn^j it will break my heart if she is sold, 
and it will be a thundering shame." 

'^ My darling child, where do you pick up such 
expressions ? And, oh, Victoria ! look at your 
gown, my dear. What have you done to it ? " 

"Miss Willmott was busy making black- 
berry syrup and jelly, when we got to the 
Vicarage, mamma, and it was such fun ; she leb 
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me help her. But I spilt a lot all over myself, 
l}ecause I filled the flamiel bag, the stuff is 
stramed through, too full, and it all ran over* 
Hamma^ did you know jelly was strained 
through a flannel bag ? It rather sets my teeth 
on edge when I think of it/' 

'^We were not in the kitchen, mamma,'' 
said Beatrice, seeing that her mother looked 
shocked at Victoria's history of the blackberry 
jelly. " We were only in Miss Wilhnott's little 
room, where she cooks up all the nice things for 
the poor people. She was quite sorry she was 
not dressed when we got there at six o'clock ; 
but these blackberries had come in late. She 
had paid some of the school children twopence 
a pint for gathering them, and the dear old 
thing was so afraid they would be spoiled if she 
kept them till to-morrow, and the cook had 
sprained her wrist." 

^^ Well, dear child, I think we have had quite 
a leaf out of a cookery-book. What else have 
you done at the Vicarage ?" 

" Had a glorious heavy tea, mamma, at seven 
o'clock, as usual, and I played backgammon 
with Mr. Willmott, and Agatha and Victoria 
looked over that book of foreign photographs 
Mr. Willmott told you he had got ; and then. 
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• 

oh ! I don't know, we laughed and talked, and 
were as merry as crickets, as Mr. Willmott said.'' 

"Yes," said Agatha, speaking, for the first 
time, and the tones of her singularly mu- 
sical voice seemed the more melodious, after 
her cousin's loud, high-pitched rattle ; '' yes, we 
t^ere very happy. Aunt Anna. There was a 
beautiful photograph of Milan Cathedral, and 
oh ! such a lovely one of Como, taken &om 
Cadenabbia, the place which looks across the 
lake, to all the beauties of Bellaggio. You said 
we should see the Italian lakes next summer, 
did you not ?" 

Mrs. Harrison did not answer; but that was no 
uncommon thing when Agatha spoke. The gong 
sounded for prayers, the old butler threw open 
the door, and the whole party went into the hall, 
where a blazing fire was burning on the open 
hearth, and where Mr. Harrison read, in rather 
a sleepy voice, one of the Psalms for the Evening, 
and then two or three collects, and then it was 
over. The servants retired, the fire was put 
out, '^ good-nights " were exchanged, and very 
soon the house was still and quiet. Only the old 
clock on the stairs ticking its ceaseless story — 
"Never, for ever; for ever, never I" Only 
the occasional barking of one of the watch dogs, 

2 
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the Sighing of the autumn wind through the 
elra-trees, and the tap of a withered leaf against 
the casement. 

Agatha slept alone in a small room on the same 
floor as her cousins. She was sitting on a little 
low chair, bending over a small fire, her chest- 
nut hair falling in great masses over her slight 
figure ; her hands clasped upon her knees, and 
her eyes fixed upon the dying embers. 

She was dreaming of the future which lay 
before her, and of the great change which was 
at hand, when a light knock at her door made 
her spring up. 

^^ Come in, Bee.^^ 

For sometimes Beatrice would creep out of 
her room into Agatha's and have ten minutes' 
talk, after Victoria had gone to sleep. Many a 
time had poor Miss Francis interrupted their 
little conversations in days past ; but though her 
figure at the door, in a curious striped wrapper, 
always struck the girls with a sense of awe, it 
was nothing to what Agatha felt at this moment, 
when, bearing a little silver candlestick in her 
hand, Mrs. Harrison appeared, in the most 
recherche o{ white dressing-gowns, in the prettiest 
of caps, with pink ribbon, her small feet encased 
in the daintiest of slippers. 
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^' My dear Agatha," she began, '' I wanted 
to have a little qniet talk with you. Sit down 
again, dear. Thank you,'' as Agatha pushed a 
little green baize-coyered hassock to her aunt. 
" Are there any more coals ?'' and while Agatha, 
finding a solitary lump at the bottom of the coal- 
box, put it on the fire, Mrs. Harrison was 
gathering her forces. "You know, Agatha, that 
some pecuniary difficulties have obliged Mr. 
Harrison to let Shadrington Court for three 
years. He and I are quite decided that every 
unnecessary expense must be curtailed, and as 
every additional person does increase the expense 
of travelling very much, we have felt that it 
would be better for you, dear child, to accept the 
offer made by a relation of your dear mother's, 
and remain under her roof while we are away. 
If brighter times dawn, and we return to dear, 
happy Shadrington, you, my love, will be wel- 
comed amongst us as a daughter once more.'* 

She took one of Agatha's small hands in 
hers, and, trying to draw her nearer, bent 
towards her to kiss her ; but Agatha drew back, 

^' I do not understand," she said, as if be- 
wildered. " What relation of my mother's do you 

mean ? how did she ? I mean, why did she 

ask me to go to her ? I had /ar rather stay with 
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you," she added, passionately ; and then correct- 
ing herself with her wonted truthfulness, 
she said, with a gasp, ^'I did so want to go 
to Italy." 

'^ And I am sure we wanted to have you, 
darling," said Mrs. Harrison ; " but I know you 
are too unselfish, and see things in too just a 
light, to think we mean anything but kindness 
in our decision. Eobinson may manage to wait 
on me and Beatrice and Victoria, but she could 
not possibly pack and arrange {or four ladies. A 
second maid is out of the question, and I have 
told Harriet so, She feels very much leaving 
us ; but all these changes are inevitable, alas !" 

^^ I can do every thing for myself. Aunt Anna. 

Harriet scarcely waits on me at all. I " and 

then Agatha stopped. 

'^ Ah, dear child, you have never been accus- 
tomed to travelling, and you don't, know the 
miseries of it. Besides, there is the actual 
expense of tickets and hotels. How grieved I 
am to be obliged to say that is a great object 
to us now: it was not so a year ago, Agatha; 
and I always looked forward to bringing you out 
and dressing you exactly as I should my own 
child. The change is a trying one to me; you 
will not make it more so by vain regrets." 
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Agatha had no more to say. She felt Mrs. 
Harrison had the game in her own hands. She 
was to have no part or lot in this residence 
abroad. She was to be sent, whether she liked 
it or not, to live with strangers* She neither 
moved or spoke again while Mrs. Harrison was 
in the room. She heard her speak of that day 
week as the date of her departure, of a probable 
escort as far as London, and of the safety of a 
ladies^ carriage, when once on the direct line to 
Havensmouth. She heard, too, a faint outline 
of Mrs. Hope, and her position, and her relation- 
ship given, the beauty of the climate and neigh- 
bourhood of Havensmouth dwelt upon, and she 
heard the last words, 

'' I doubt not you will be very happy, dear," 
in Mrs« Harrison^s sweetest, softest tones, and 
she received a succession of kisses which were 
meant to be most affectionate, in utter silence, 
scarcely returning the embrace, or resisting it ; 
and then Mrs. Harrison had taken up the pretty 
candlestick again, and softly closing the door, 
was gone ! 

Agatha stood as her aunt had left her for 
some minutes; then she mechanically gathered 
up her hair, and made her final preparation for 
the night, kneeling down for a few minutes, as 
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was her custom, but unable even to repeat tbe 
form of prayer which was at all times only said 
as a matter of ceremony, and from habit. She 
felt, poor child, too heart-frozen and chilled to 
cry. All her bright visions were dispelled, 
crumbled away at a touch. She was alone and 
forlorn, and desolate. She was going to leave 
them all, as Miss Francis had left them, and 
she was in reality no more to the Harrisons than 
a governess had been — ^not so much, perhaps. 
Beatrice would miss her a little, she thought, 
and her uncle, who was always good-tempered, 
and in his way, so kind to her ; but they would 
soon forget her in the Varied life before them. 
And then the poor little heart dwelt with bitter- 
ness on the thought of Susan Cavendish in her 
happy home, and of many other girls she knew 
by sight and name, who had the love of father 
and mother, brothers and sisters, surrounding 
them every day and every hour, while she was 
an orphan, bandied about at the will of others, 
not even consulted as to whether she would 
like to go to Havensmouth or not; letters 
written about her which she did not see ; all her 
future mapped out for her — ^and she must resign 
herself to it. 

'' I had rather be a governess,^' she said aloud 
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at last, ''tlLan go where I am not wanted. And 
I will be a governess if I am not happy with these 
people. I can please myself about that, and 
there is no one to consult — ^because no one cares 
much/' she added, ''what I do. Perhaps — 
perhaps. Uncle Robert may be sorry, and Bee 
and Victoria will miss me. But Eustace — I 
wonder if he knows what Aunt Anna has done 

with me. I wonder what he says. I wonder *' 

and with these questions softer feelings came, 
and then at last a burst of tears, sudi as we can 
only shed at seventeen, and Agatha cried herself 
to sleep. 

In the next few days, busy with preparation, 
and in the excitement of every one around her, 
Agatha lost the first sting and bitterness of her 
disappointment. 

Mrs. Harrison gave her one of her capacious 
travelling trunks, which was filled with her ward- 
robe, and to do Mrs. Harrison justice, everything 
was nice and appropriate. The box stood in a 
room with the new ones lately come down from 
London, fitted with every convenience for travel- 
ling, bound with leather, and bright with brass 
knobs, with the proper initials on the box itself, 
and on its stout leather cover. 

The maids were incessantly occupied at 
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these boxes, and the rest of the family was in that 
state of preparation and bustle which those who 
have let their houses furnished will understand 
very well. Favourite ornaments were locked 
away ; inventories had to be taken, by competent 
people ; and an exact description of the state of 
carpets, curtains, etc., that any injury might bd 
the more easily detected when Mr. Harrison 
returned to Shadrington. 

"I cannot think what we shall do without 
you, Agatha,'' Beatrice would say; ''who will 
help me with that horrid German ? and find 
my lost property a dozen times a day, and save 
me from getting into scrapes with mamma ? Oh, 
Agatha, I never knew I cared half as much about 
you ad I do now you are going away from us.'' 
Victoria would end with — ''It is just like Miss 
Francis leaving us ; how often have I wished to 
see the last of her little sharp, thin face, and yet,. 
when it actually came to that, I cried because I 
could not help it." And thus these out-spoken,, 
kindly girls gave Agatha many a pang. " They 
care for me because I have been of use to them," 
she would think sadly ; " poor Miss Francis and 
I were always alike in this house. It is really 
nothing new, only it is very hard." 

The last morning came, and the large box stood 
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ready in tlie wide hall, and the carriage was 
at the door. With a pale, calm face, Agatha 
received Mrs. Harrison's fervent embrace, and 
Beatrice and Victoria's often-repeated kisses, 
mingled with many tears, for Victoria was quite 
unable to control herself, and sobbed aloud. The 
servants also gathered together to bid little Miss 
Moore good-bye ; and Bough, and a great re- 
triever, Bruno, gtood by, looking their mute 
farewell. 

Agatha stooped down and laid her cheek 
against Bough's shaggy coat — 

'^ Poor Bough, good-bye.'' 

^' Come, my dear — come, Agatha, it will never 
do to miss the train at Layton. What will Mrs. 
Ponsonby think ? Come, my dear ;" and taking 
the little cold hand in his, Mr. Harrison led 
Agatha away. 

She had pictured this departure from Shad- 
rington many times — ^the beginning of a bright, 
delightful life, fuU of fresh interest and variety * 
for, as Mrs. Harrison truly said, Agatha knew 
nothing of the discomforts of travel, and dwelt 
only on the bright side of the picture; and this 
was the end of all her dreams. 

''She is a very peculiar girl; poor dear 
Agatha!" said Mrs. Harrison. ''How quietly 
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she took leave of us. My dear Beatrice, pray do 
not give way so to your feelings j you are so 
warm-hearted and demonstrative. Victoria, have 
you settled about the jacket like your travelling 
dress ? The pattern you tried on was much too 
tight. What a wretched day it is ! I do hope 
we shall have a brighter morning for our start 
this day week.^* And then Mrs. Harrison turned 
herself to the business of the day, exceedingly 
well satisfied that she had accomplished her wishes 
about Agatha so easily, and with no opposition 
from any one. 

Meantime, the carriage rolled on towards 
Lay ton, the small railway station mthin two miles 
of Shadrington, where Agatha was to be put 
under the care of Mrs. Ponsonby. It was, as Mrs. 
Harrison said, a wretched day of fog and drizzle, 
through which the yellow leaves drifted slowly to 
the damp ground. 

''Well, my dear,'^ Mr. Harrison was saying, 
'' I am very sorry to lose you, as I told you the 
other day — ^very sorry. Nothing but the crippled 
oondition these detestable railways, and other 
companies, have left me in, would have made me 
consent to part with you ; but you won^t forget 
us, Agatha, you won't forget us ?" and puttiug 
his arms round the small figure at his side, Mr. 
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Harrison pressed her close. He remembered how 
he had brought her^ in her black firock^ years ago^ 
to Shadrington^ and how she had held up her 
small face to his to be kissed^ sayings 

" Uncle Robert, you are very kind to me ; I 
will try to be good.'^ Now she laid her head 
upon his shoulder, and said, 

'^ Thank you so much for all you have done 
for me. I can never forget how kind you have 
always been, and I dare say it is better for me to 
go. Aunt Anna might have found me in the 

way, and *^ Agatha's voice failed, and in her 

eflforts to repress her tears, she scarcely heard 
Mr. Harrison's protestations, that he wished to 
his heart the thing could be undone — ^that he had 
not been consulted — ^that if Agatha were unhappy 
she was to write to him, and he would come for 
her to Havensmouth — ^that she was to write to 
Be^ and Vic, and never forget that if ever they 
returned to Shadrington, it was her home ; and 
she was to come back and be like a daughter to 
him once more. 

Finally, he put into her hand a little pm^se, 
with just enough pocket-money, he said, to keep 
her going for a few months. No, she was not to 
thank him, she would want it ; as Mrs. Hope was 
poor, the whole of her income would be needed 
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by her, no doubt. Glyn and Mils had had orders 
to pay in the dividend half-yearly to Mrs. Hope^ 
he had written and explained that ; and here the 
carriage stopped at the station, and the train was 
heard coming up. There was barely time to get 
Agatha's ticket to London, to see her boxes 
labelled, and to hurry her into the carriage where 
Mrs. Ponsonby's face was seen at the window. 

'^ Mr. Harrison, how do you do ? How do you 
do. Miss Moore ?" and Agatha stumbled past Mrs, 
Ponsonby on one side, and a stout old gentleman, 
with heaps of rugs and wraps and newspapers on 
the other. 

^^ Mr. Harrison, I am not going further than 
Torminster, you know; it will be past eight 
when we get there, I am afraid ; but Norton will 
put Miss Moora into a ladies' carriage for Havens* 
mouth. Oh ! Mr. Harrison, would you ask him 
if the small trunk was labelled at Northborough ; 
I have my misgivings ; Norton gets so bewildered 
in travelling. A valuable creature at home, but 
in travelling— ^o?-^ow !" All this time, Mrs, Pon- 
sonby was leaning out of the window, much to 
the ill-Buppressed wrath of the gentleman who 
was her vis^a-vis, and, much to Agatha's vexation, 
who could not get the last look she longed for 
of her imcle's face. 
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''Good-bye, TJncle Bobert, good-bye P' for 
the train began to creak and move, and, with a 
sadden impnlse, as Mrs. Ponsonby sank back in 
her seat, Agatha sprang forward, and held her 
face to the honest, kindly one of her early friend 
for a parting kiss, A fervent pressure of the hand, 
and a murmured " God bless you V^ and then Mr. 
Harrison relaxed his hold of the small fingers 
resting on the window ledge, and the Utile dove 
was sent forth on its flight over the waters of this 
troublesome world. Alone and desolate she felt — 
and Mrs. Ponsonby's sharp shutting of the heavy 
window, and expression of relief that they were 
fairly off, was unnoticed. So also were the stout 
gentleman^s frantic efforts to rescue his Ptinch 
fix)m the chaos beneath Mrs. Ponsonby'i^ rugs and 
his own. Agatha turned away her face to the 
friendly arm which divided her from the next seat^ 
and the long-repressed tears found vent at last. 

" Dear me, how very disagreeable,*' thought 
Mrs. Ponsonby. "1 do hope she won't go on 
crying long, it makes me feel like a jailer with an 
escaped prisoner. Really I hope she won't cry 
long, for the next station is Ebbor, and ten to 
one some of the Grevilles may get into the train, 
into this carriage perhaps, for the rest are full. 
I thought Susan Cavendish said the Harrisons 
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were not over-kind to" her, she fancied; so this 
crying is great affectation — ^in public too. I dis- 
like having girls put under my charge. I only 
did this to please Susan; and really, here 
we are at Ebbor, and there is, positively. Lady 
Harriet Greville — coming to this carriage, too/^ 

The door opened, and the lady in question 
entered quietly, and without making the least 
bustle, and took the seat next Agatha, nearest 
the window. 

'^ Lady Harriet Greville,^^ said Mrs. Ponsonby, 
leaning forward. 

'' Mrs. Ponsonby, I think. Pray forgive my 
not recognizing you at first.^^ 

^' Oh dear, yes. One is taken by surprise in 
travelling. The General — General Ponsonby — 
was such a friend of your father's, and I re- 
member spending a charming morning at Baleigh 
Court with my relatives, the Cavendishes, two 
years ago ; it was too delightful a day to forget. 
Miss Moore, vrill you be so good as to move to 
the other side? Thank you ;" as Agatha obeyed ; 
her tears had spent themselves now, and she sat 
quiet and self-possessed, conscious that Lady Har- 
riet's eyes were upon her, not with a curious, im- 
pertinent gaze, but with a sweetness of expression 
and interest, of which Agatha felt the charm. 
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Lady Harriet stemmed the torrent of Mrs* Pon- 
sonby^s questions^ and before very long that talk- 
ative lady began to discover that she had said 
enough. And then, after a long pause. Lady 
Harriet addressed Agatha— 

'^ Are you going a long journey ?'* 

"Yes, to Havensmouth, or near Havens- 
mouth I ought to say/^ she added, correcting 
herself. 

^^It is a beautiful neighbourhood. Mr. 
Grevillehas a shooting-box near Torminster; and 
when we are there I sometimes drive over to 
Havensmouth for a day or two. You are not 
going for health, I hope V^ 

. ^' Oh, no. I am going to some relations to 
Hve with them,^* Agatha said. " I have no real 
home now; my uncle, that is, Mr. Harrison, with 
whom I have lived, is going abroad for three 
years, and it is — ^it was — not convenient to them 
to take me with them.^^ 

The trembling lip, and tremulous voice in 
which these answers were given, stopped Lady 
Harriet from saying any more; but Agatha's 
face strangely interested her, and before she left 
the carriage she put into her hand a small bunch 
of lovely flowers, and said— 

'^ I am going to change here for Orchester ; 
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will you have these flowers V^ And then she added^ 
*^ I hope you will have a pleasant journey, and be 
very happy at Havensmouth, Perhaps one day 
I may see you there/' 

^' Thank you, thank you so much,'' was all 
Agatha could say; but the gently-expressed 
sympathy and the kind words had fallen like dew 
upon her soul, poor child. The flowers were 
counted as priceless treasures, and, dried and 
withered, were preserved for many and many a day. 

Mrs. Ponsonby took even less notice of Agatha 
after Lady Harriet's departure, merely saying she 
was a very uncertain, strange person, and that 
the General had been a most intimate friend of 
her father's, and she had always heard she was 
peculiar. 

And then Mrs. Ponsonby had recourse to 
her sandwich-basket and her travelling-case, and 
soon after resigned herself to sleep in her own 
corner, as the stout gentleman had done long 
ago in his ; and Agatha was left to her own 
thoughts: these now dwelt very much on the 
sweet presence which had cheered her for a few 
minutes, and she wonderedwithinherself if Lady 
Harriet Greville were as good and true as she 
was gracious, winning, and beautiful. Such a 
peaceful happy expression on her face, Agatha 
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thought; but then, she has everything in the 
world she can wish for, I dare say. Such 
people must be happy. And a strange yearning 
leaped up in Agatha's heart for a like lot in life — 
sunshine and flowers, and all beautiful things ; 
an atmosphere of love to breathe, a power and a 
will to make others as happy as herself. 

Agatha would have been very much surprised 
if she could have known that one who had left 
so deep an impression on her, was making her 
the subject of her thoughts as the train moved 
on to Orchester. • 

'^ Poor child ! how bitterly she was crying 
when I got into the carriage, and what an effort 
she made to control herself, and how intolerable 
was Mrs. Ponsonby's manner to her. I don't think 
she has many friends; she looked so desolate 
and forlorn. I wonder, oh ! I wonder if she has 
the best Friend for her hope and stay. 11 not, 
may she find Him, and so find her rest.'' And 
then there was sent up a " Kttle winged mes- 
senger," for Agatha, from a faithful loving heart, 
of which who can tell the worth. 

Some of us are so apt to complain of the little 
we can do for others ; at least, we may always do 
this ; at least, we may give the sorrowful a look 
of sympathy and interest, and we may pray for 
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the friendless that tliey may find their best 
Friend. As we pass along the highway of the 
world, countless are the Samaritan-like deeds of 
this silent and hidden sort which we may perform, 
seen by none, noticed by none, but which by and 
by may be known by their blessed fruits. 



CHAPTER n. 

UNBBS THE GATKWAT. 
''DaminnB cnstodiat introitimL taum et ezitimL tmiin." 

The drire tiarongii London irfts over^ and the 
Paddington station reached^ when Mrs. Pon- 
sonby^ having refireshed herself with her nap and 
her sandwidies^ began to be more talkative^ 
and^ as ^e thought^ agreeable to Agatha^ She 
ordered Norton to secnre seats in. a through caar- 
riage to Havensmouth, and to be snr© to see 
that Miss Moore^s luggage was labelled for that 
place, and not for Torminster ; and when they 
were once more seated, the good lady entertadned 
Agatha with a long history of her numerous 
friends and acquaintances, of the brilliant society 
in. which the late General had moved, and the 
mnltitade of field-officers with whom: he had been 
on intimate terms* Mrs. Poasoaby^s visit to 
Torminster was to one of these very dear old 
friends, who wonld take no refosal, and who liked 
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nothing better than to talk over old times with 
her. 

Having exhausted the subject, Mrs. Ponsonby 
began to question Agatha about herself, and tried 
to draw from her that she was very unhappy at 
being sent to Havensmouth, but Agatha grew 
reticent and shy as Mrs. Ponsonby grew commu- 
nicative and inquisitive ; and to the last question, 
'^Who is to meet you at Havensmouth, Miss 
Moore V^ she drew from her little travelling-bag 
a letter, which she had almost forgotten, and 
referring to it, said — 

^^ Mr. Bruce will meet me, thank you.^' 

'^ Mr. Bruce, who is he ? Is that letter from him, 
my dear ? I understood your relative was a Mrs. 
Hope. I wonder what family Mr. Bruce belongs to. 
The General was very intimate with a lineal 
descendant of the great hero. Captain Bruce; 
but, I remember, he fell at Delhi. Here we are 
at Ploughton. I dare say I shall see some one I 
know on this platform.^' 

Agatha fervently hoped she might do so, and 
turning over her letter, began at the beginning and 
read it through once more, trying, as she did so, to 
bring before her the image of the writer. It was a 
clear round, almost childish, hand. There could 
be no diflSculty in reading a single word. The ex- 
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pression, too^ was homely and what is called matter- 
of-fact. There was no great profession of interest^ 
and yet just enough cordiality to redeem the letter 
from coldness. " I could have wished/' the letter 
ended^ ^' that you had written to us to tell us 
whether you really thought you could be happy 
with us. We are not grand people ; and after 
your life at Shadrington, life with us will, I think, 
seem very different. But I remember your mother, 
and I loved her; let this be a tie between us. 
Roland, my brother, will meet the mail train at 
nine, at Havensmouth, on Thursday evening. I 
dare say you will soon find each other out. I 
am, yours sincerely, Grace Hope.'' 

Agatha folded the letter, replaced it in its 
envelope, and sighed. Still, she thought, it is 
better than a stripg of sweet words which mean 
nothing. And just at this moment Mrs. Pon- 
sonby withdrew from the window, and Agatha 
turned to look out upon the platform. Mrs. Pon- 
sonby had been disappointed in her search in 
that mixed throng of comers and goers, which 
had now nearly dispersed. There was no familiar 
face to her amongst them. But as Agatha looked 
out with that sort of absent glance by which we 
8ee iiie outward form and semblance of things 
and people, without any real impression being 
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-made^ she started^ and the colour came to her 
cheeks. In another mom^it a gentleman ad- 
vanced to the cairiage^ and had he errer allowed 
himself to be snrpnsed into showing ony astonish- 
ment^ a hasty exdamation would liave been 
nttered now. But it was only— 

'^ How do you do, Agatha ? Where aare yon 
going? Where is my mother? Surdy/' he 
added, glancing into the carriage, ''you are not 
travelling alone ? " 

''I am under Mrs. Ponsonby's care,^^ said 
Agatha. '' I am going to Havensmouth/'' 

"We start on the 27th, only a week hence; 
you must make a short visit/^ 

^^ Do you not know, Eustace, that I am not 
going with you at all ? Aunt Anna has Best me 
to Mrs. Hope, to live with her for three years. 
Don^t you know all about it ? '' 

But the anaw^ was never destined to reacli 
Agatha's ears. Neither was Mrs. Pansonby's re- 
quest, ''Introduce me to Mr. Harrison, Miss 
Moore,'' to meet with any response. The whistle 
sounded, the train moved on, and Eustace Har- 
liscm lifted his hat, sxoiled aud boweid^ and so 
vanished from Agatha's sight. 

He cares no more, not so much, as the others 
do, she thou^it, and the bitter, chilled feeling 
again asserted itself. 
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'^What a very handsome man Mr. Harrison 
is^ Miss Moore; jast a little below the proper 
height* Bat then^ soldiers' wives always think so 
much of height. Bach good features^ and a per- 
fect beard. Has he any profession ? '* 

''He has read for the bar since he left 
Oxford/' Agatha answered; ''bat he is not 
rery strong, and this winter he will spend 
abroad.'' 

" Ah, and with snch a fine property coning 
to him, he need not read hard, or trouble himself 
about a profession, for this temporary embarrass- 
ment of Mr. Harrison's will soon pass away, I 
suppose. How extremely stupid of Fowler ; she 
has carried off the small air-cushion with! her. I 
nev^ can get any real restwitiiout it, and as 
here are no fellow-trayellers to amuse me, I must 
try to get a little sleep again. Fowler is very 
provoking." 

In spite of the absence of the air-cushion, Mrs. 
Ponsonby again sank into profound repose. At 
Torminster she awoke, somewhat bewildered and 
confused, and bidding Agatha a hasty good-bye, 
Mrs. Ponsonby was piloted by Norton and Fowler, 
who were laden with rugs and small etceteras, 
across the wide platform to a door, on the other 
side of which her friend's carriage awaited her. 
Agatha watched her disappear in the gas-light. 
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then the train went on its way again^ and Agatha 
was alone. 

As Havensmouth was said to be within easy- 
reach of Torminster, Agatha gathered up all her 
little possessions^ and sat ready for her final des- 
tination. But the mail train had several stops 
yet to make; one at a little watering-place on 
the very brink of the water which lapped the base 
of the embankment^ and to-night was sighing 
with a restless moan. Then on by the sea still, 
across which a light from a far-off coast twinkled, 
and the more steady radiance of a lighthouse 
shot across the gloom. Then on again, leaving 
the sea-side and darting inland once more ; and 
then, after a curve, which followed the deep in- 
dentation of the coast, the sea again came in 
sight, then the bay round which Havensmouth 
sits like a queen on her many hills; and from 
her almost countless villas lights gleamed and 
twinkled, or were reflected from the harbour in 
the water in long streaks, or in concentrated 
brilliancy. 

" Havensmouth,'' said the guard ; and opening 
the door of the ladies' carriage where Agatha sat, 
courteously said, ^'Your luggage is all right, 
miss, I have seen it taken from the van ; this is 
Havensmouth." 
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Agatha still lingered on tlie step of the car- 
riage^ like a bird uncertain about taking flight. 

'^The train goes on, miss/' said the kind 
guard, '^we do not stay here mote than two 
minutes. Shall I call a porter to show you to a 
fly?'^ 

'^ Thank you," said Agatha, "I expected 
some one to meet me." 

And her words attracted the attention of a 
tall man, whose height, in the dim Ught of the 
small station, looked to Agatha gigantic. 

'^ Miss Moore, I think," Mr. Bruce said. " I 
have a conveyance here to take you to St. Mary's 
Farm. Will you show me your luggage ? " 

'^ Those two boxes and the carpet-bag are 
mine," Agatha answered, following Mr. Bruce 
to the place where her sole earthly possessions 
stood. 

'^ That very large box, I am afraid, must wait 
here till to-morrow morning ; we cannot take it 
with us, Philip," he continued, addressing a man 
in a stout blue coat, with buttons as large as 
small cheese-plates shining upon it. 

"That there big' un, sir? Bless your heart, 
it would crush the trap all to pieces, that would ; 
it's as big as a house." 

And Philip took off his hat and rubbed his 
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forehead with a red pocket-handkerchief^ as if to 
express his amazement. Mrs. Harrison's cast- 
off but commodious travelling-box was in truth 
of rather large proportions, but poor Agatha 
thought it never looked so large before as while 
this discussion was going on. 

" The bus won't fancy coming down our lane 
this dark night/' Philip resumed, ''after they 
have dropped their passengers in Havensmouth ; 
and let alone that, how yon box is to get in at 
the door when it gets to the house, passes my 
comprehension/' 

''Never mind, please,^^ Agatha interrupted; 
" I can do very well without the box. I am sorry 
it is so large." 

The weary, appealing voice struck Mr. 
Bruce. 

" You must be tired," he said; "let me take 
you to the dog-cart. I hope you w<Mi't mind an 
open carriage." 

Agatha felt as if she minded nothing now 
she was mounted safely, and covered with a rug. 
Then she heard Mr. Bruce giving directions to a 
porter about the unfortunate box. Old Philip 
secured the rest of the luggage on the back seat. 
The cloth was taken'off the stout mare, and the 
dog-cart went swiftly along the smooth road 
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whidi wound round the bay. They were soon at 
Havensmonth, and haying left the gas-lamps of 
the town behind them^ far spread on every side 
was the glimmering of distant glowworm-like 
lights in the windows of the villas scattered over 
the crests of the hills. 

^^ Havensmonth seems a large place/' Agatha 
said;. 

"Yes" Mr. Bruce answered, "and will be yet 
larger ; the houses spring up every day, like the 
one which Jack built. On either side of this steep 
road up which we are winding, for instance — ^now 
to all intents and purposes a street, there was not 
a single house some ten years ago. We say, there 
will soon be houses to be seen even from St. 
Mary^B Farm. I hope you are not cold,'' Mr. Bruce 
added, kindly, " it is a raw damp night.'* And 
as he spoke he pulled a wide scarf, which was tied 
round his chin, over his mouth. Mr. Bruce spoke 
with a slight Scotdi accent, which was pleasant 
rather than otherwise, and he uttered his words 
slowly and deKberately^ as is the wont of Scotch- 
men. 

Very few words were exchanged between 
Agatha and her companion. The narrow lane of 
which old Philip had spoken was entered at last* 
Agatha could see nothing of its width or length. 
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for it was very dark> but it seemed interminable, 
and she beard the branches of the bushes scraping 
the sides of the cart, and even brushing her 
shoulder, and tapping her hat. After a good 
deal of jolting, they came to a halt. Philip 
clambered from his seat, and Agatha heard him 
mutter that it was '^ that dark he could not find 
the latch of the gate.^^ But at last it was swung 
open, and then, after a few moments' drive on 
what almost seemed paved ground, Mr. Bruce 
said — 

'^ We cannot drive round to the front of the 
house. Will you get down here ? Ah, they are 
opening the door.'' 

Guided by the light, which was shaded from 
the draught by a hand, Agatha, cold and tired, 
walked slowly towards it. As she reached the 
door a hand grasped hers, and a voice very like 
Mr. Bruce' s, but with a stronger Scotch accent, 
said, '^ Come in, my dear, you must want rest and 
warmth, I am sure." 

Mrs. Hope led her through a kitchen where 
a large fire was burning cheerily, up a long 
passage to a small sitting-room, where a white 
cloth was spread upon a table, and there were 
preparations for supper. 

" Sit down in this easy chair," Mrs. Hope 
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said^ ^'and let me take off your hat and 
cloak.'' 

Agatha was reallj too worn out to make any 
resistance^ and while the kindly hands busied 
themselves for her comfort, she kept silence. She 
was soon free from all her wraps ; and Mrs. Hope, 
kneeling on the hearth-rug before her, looked up 
into the pale, young face, from which the wealth 
of brown hair was gathered, leaving its delicate 
outline clearly defined against the back of the 
dark leather chair, into which Agatha had sunk. 

'^ My dear, you are faint and overdone/' Mrs. 
Hope said presently; *^you must have some wino 
directly." And in another minute she was hold- 
ing a glass to the pale lips. 

At that moment Mr. Bruce came in. Agatha 
was in his own peculiar chair, where no one but 
himself ever lounged. His slippers were dis- 
placed, and on the small table, where his books 
were piled, lay a Uttle black hat with a pheasant's 
wing and a small glove. 

" She is very faint, Eoland," Mrs. Hope said. 
^' My dear, try to drink this. You must," she 
added, almost authoritatively. 

Poor Agatha made a desperate effort and 
swallowed the wine, but when she tried to raise 
herself and say she was better, the faintness came 
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over her, aaid she had to resign herself to tbe 
depths of the chair again. 

Presently an elderly maid-servant came into 
the room with a covered dish in her hand^ and 
having pat it on the table, she said, '' It is quite 
impossible, sir, for me to get the lu^age np the 
stairs, and Philip, he's minding the horse; mil 
ye please to come and help np with the box?" 
and casting a glance at the heap of wraps which 
lay about in the usually neat room, and snatching 
up the hat which had dared t5o lie on her master's 
books, Elsie said, ''And I may just take these 
things upstairs too, one can't see across the 
room for 'em. Is the young lassie ill?" she 
abruptly inquired. " She looks as if a breath of 
the wind might blaw her awa'," and gromng 
more Scotch in her speech as she grew more 
open in her opinions, Elsie disappeared with an 
air and gesture that might imply if the wind did 
blow the new comer awa', she, Elsie, would not 
be much displeased. 

''Poor old Elsie," said Mr. Bruce, "she 
proves the truth of the saying, ' that olA servants 
become our masters ;' " then removing the books 
from the small table, he said to Agatha, "We 
will bring your supper here to-night." 

And though Agatha shook her head and said 
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she '' could not eat aajilxmg/' she did manage to 
taste the piece of roast fo^ which was offered 
her^ and thought she never ate anything better 
than the apple-tart and Devonshire cream. 
She was really suffering from hunger as well as 
£Atigue ; her sandwiches had been soon finished^ 
and Mrs. Ponsonby had failed to see that it was 
Bo^ and had not offered her anything from her in* 
exhaustible basket. The supper revived her, and 
very soon she sat upright and said^ '^ I am sorry I 
am giving so much trouble ; I felt dizzy and faint 
when, I first came in, but I am quite well now." 

And then followed a few questions from Mrs. 
Hope about the journey and her travelling com- 
panions ; and then Elsie appeared again, removing 
the supper and bringing in its place a large Bible 
and a hymn-book, whidi she placed at the head of 
the table; then she asked, "Prayers, I suppose, 
ma'am?*' 

'' Yes, Elsie. Will you not like to go to bed V^ 
Mrs. Hope said, turning to Agatha. 

"Yes, please; I think I should.'' And this 
decision evidently did not raise Agatha in Elsie*s 
opinion. 

"Bring the candles, Elsie, and wait five 
minutes before you come in to prayers, while I 
show Miss Moore her room." 
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'^ It is past ten o^clock/' Elsie munnured ; 
" Fve sent the girl Jeanie to bed^ and Philip is 
a-gnunbling at being kept up/' 

Agatha bid Mr. Bruce good-nighty and as she 
left the room he said to the old servant^ who had 
known him from a child, "Why, Elspeth, you 
are not over courteous to our guest ; where is 
your North country hospitality, and what will she 
think of our manners ? '^ 

" Think, 'deed, Master Boland ; and what 
may we think of a fine ladyish little thing with 
her, boxes as big as houses, I hear, coming here, 
just planting herself down and 'specting to be 
waited on and seen after. I know it's no busi- 
ness of mine ; but. Master Roland, you will see 
that lassie is not of the same sort as you and the 
good mistress. I beg your pardon for giving my 
mind so plainly. We've managed to get the box 
up, so we won't be troubling you. It was a 
damp, raw night for you to be out so late, Mr. 
Roland ; Philip's a- waiting to go to bed, shiver- 
ing and shaking like a water-rat." 

Meanwhile Mrs. Hope was with. Agatha 
in the room above, a long low room, with a 
deeply-recessed window, which showed the 
thickness of the wall, and above which ran a 
curious bit of oak carving ; a small fire burned in 
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a higli old-fasliioiied grate, which did not throw 
out much heat. At one end stood the bed with 
heavy stuff curtains, at the other, a high circular 
dressing-table with many little drawers, on which 
stood a small looking-glass ; two or three chairs 
and a sort of press completed the fumitore of the 
room. Agatha's box and carpet-bag stood 
against the window. . 

'^ Shall I help you to unpack V Mrs. Hope 
asked. 

" Oh no, thanks,^' Agatha answered, slowly 
unfastening her bag and taking the key from the 
little pocket. 

^' But, my dear, you will be so long getting 
to bed without some help, I am afraid,'* said 
Mrs. Hope, who was all energy and spirit, and to 
whom Agatha^s languid movements were even 
then trying. 

^' I shall get on very well, thank you." And 
then looking up into Mrs. Hope's face — ^that 
good, honest face — she said, " It seems like a 
dream to me. This day week I first heard of my 
aunt, Mrs. Harrison's, plan of sending me here." ' 

^'My dear, is it possible? Why, Mrs. Har- 
rison had been writing to me on the subject for 
some time, we gathered from her letters that 
you wished very much to come to us, and when 
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yoa did not write to say so yourself, we were 
puzzled. Mrs. Harrison said ** 

"I don^t want to hear what she said,'* Agatha 
answered proudly; and now the hitherto calm 
face lighted with an expression which Mrs. Hope 
hardly understood. '^Mrs. Harrison — ^I don't 
think I shall ever call her aunt again — ruever 
liked me, and kept her scheme of getting rid of 
me hidden till the last, for fear any one should 
oppose it. K Mrs. Harrison dislikes me, the 
feeling is mutual. I hate her.'' 

^' Agatha I " exclaimed Mrs. Hope, " it is 
not like a Christian to speak so. Good-night," 
she added, after waiting for a moment to see 
if Agatha would soften what she had said. 
" Good-night, my dear, we breakfast at eight ;" 
and, stooping down, she gave the trembling Hps a 
grave kiss. 

The expression of affection acted hke a spell. 

Agatha threw her arms round her new-found 

relative, and said with childUke earnestness, " I 

hope you are not sorry to have me. I can go 

' away again. I can be a governess, I can ^" 

" My dear child, you are welcome here. Tour 
mother was my playmate and friend in early days ; 
for her sake you are welcome, and — ^" 

A sharp tap at the door, and the question put 
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in Elsie's voice, stopped all fortiher oommimica- 
tion just then. " Are ye wishing ns, ma^am^ to 
wait prayers for ye ? it's wearing on to mid- 
night/' 

Mrs. Hope hastQy left the room, and Agatha 
was alone. As she sat before the fire, lost in her 
dream, there came a sound fipom beneath, of a 
rich, fuU-toned voice reading, to which the wind, 
as it moaned and sighed at the window-panes, 
seemed to keep up a sort of minor accompani- 
ment. Then there was a pause, and then another 
voice, lower and less melodious, but earnest in the 
language of prayer and praise. Then there was 
a silence^ and with the moaning of the wind there 
came a murmur^ which Agatha knew must be 
the et&mal chime of the restless waves. 

Long after the footsteps of the little house- 
hold had been heard retreating to their rooms — 
long after the quick spasmodic clock in the 
kitchen had struck eleven, and the midnight, old 
Elspeth had said, was wearing on, had really 
come — ^this child of seventeen summers sat, 
as Mrs. Hope had left her. 

Then chilled and stiff with fatigue, she took 
from her box what was necessary for the night, 
and lay down in the heavy-curtained bed, and 
soon feU into a sound, dreamless sleep. 
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Prayers were over, and Mrs. Hope had made 
the coffee the next morning, and still no Agatha 
appeared. 

"Did you call Miss Moore in good time, 
Elsie ?^^ she asked of the old servant. 

"At seven o^ clock, ma^am,^' was the short 
answer. 

" I dare say she is tired this morning, after 
her journey. She looks very delicate, Roland.'' 

"Does she?'' was the somewhat absent 
answer. "Shall I give you some ham, 
Grace?" 

"Yes; I suppose we had better begin our 
breakfast. I hope in future she will be punctual, 
however. K one person is late, it upsets the 
household. Eoland, do you think we have made 
a mistake ? I fear the child looks as if she would 
never be happy with us." 

" Old Elspeth and you have come to the same 
conclusion, it seems. But I decline giving an 
opinion, on such a short acquaintance with Miss 
Moore." 

" Call her Agatha, Roland. It will make me 
feel as if she belonged to you as well as to me. 
I don't forget that the relationship is mine, not 
yours; and if the child's coming here should 
interfere with your comfort, I shall be so sorry." 
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Mr. Brace smiled. 

'' Grace, I can liardly see how this child, as 
you irreverently call her, can interfere with my 
comfort. What with the farm, and my books, 
and writing, I shall not see much of her. But, 
Grace, I thought long ago we had settled that 
what was yours was mine, so completely had wo 
cast in our lot together. We scarcely ever think 
or remember that our mothers were diflFerent, 
though our father's name was yours as well as 
mine. Why should Agatha Moore remind us 
of it?'' 

''Ah, Roland,'* she answered fondly, ''you 
are always the same. But it seems hard," she 
continued, after a pause, "to understand why 
this child should have been sent here against her 
will, as I quite believe she was never consulted 
about it at all. I found that out last evening, 
and Mrs. Harrison's expressions of love and inte- 
rest in her, it appears meant nothing. I am 
afraid they were very worldly people, Roland." 

Mr. Bruce smiled. 

Straightforward and honest herself, Mrs. 
Hope was slow to believe in the insincerity of 
others, and Mrs. Harrison's florid and romantic 
letters had deceived her. 

" I have kept Mrs. Harrison's letters," Mrs. 
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Hope continued, " and I feel almost sure she said 
in one of them, that Agatha's heart yearned after 
me as a relation of her mother's, and she was 
charmed to take up her abode with us." 

'^ No, Grace, I think I remember that letter, 
too. You will find both the verbs in the condi- 
tional mood, which makes some difference.'* 

" Then Mrs. Harrison has been guilty of false 
representation. What can we hope, Roland, from 
a girl brought up by such a woman ?" 

'^We must hope all things, even that she 
will come down to breakfast another morning 
before the coffee is cold. I must be off now. 
You will be glad to hear," he said, cheerfdlly, as 
he was leaving the room, '^ that the last flock of 
lambs have fetched a good price. The pasturage 
answers so much better than grain in these 
sloping fields, that I shall in another year turn 
up aU the land for cattle." 

'' You are very dever in farming, as in every- 
thing else/' she said, as the door closed, and 
the complimentary speech was lost upon her 
brother Boland. 

When at last Agatha came downstairs, the 
little sitting-room was empty. The small metal 
coffee-pot was on the hob, and one cup, a roll, 
and some butter were on the table. 
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"I suppose I am very late/' she said, helping 
herself to her breakfast cahnlj and deUberatelj. 
^' What an odd room this is, and onlj that square 
of grass in front to be seen from the windows, 
shut in by the old stone wall. I thought we 
should see the sea, or something pretty. How 
dull it is : it is like being shut up in a convent. 
I am sure those are 'narrowing nunnery walls !' 
What shall I do here all day, and every day for 
three years V 

She had finished her breakfast by this time, 
and began to explore the room. On the table 
where her hat had so offended Elspeth's eyes last 
night, she saw a pile of books, and writing mate- 
rials^ The table stood in a recess by the fire, 
and the easy chair by it. 

"These must be Mr. Bruce's books,^' she 
thought — " farmer's magazines and treatises on 
cows and pigs.'' But taking up the first of the 
heap, she opened it, and to her surprise saw it was 
a volume of Goethe. '' German !" she exclaimed 
aloud; ''and here is an Italian book, too, and a 
Greek Testament. And oh ! extracts from Eobert 
Browning. And that dull book of Dr. Darwin's. 
Such heaps of paper, too, written over.'' And 
replacing the books, Agatha stopped, for she 
was coming to what might be private properly. 
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On the other side of the fire there was a 
similar deep recess, and here were Mrs. Hope's 
work-basket, and knitting, and one or two simple 
religious books. The name written in each, in 
the clear writing Agatha knew so well. 

At the end of the room was a book-shelf, 
well stocked, and an old-fashioned sofa beneath. 
Then, opposite the fire, the two windows, with 
very small panes of glass, and thick frames, 
looking out on the grass, which was not very 
smoothly cut, and which ran the length of the 
house on this side, shut in by an old battlemented 
wall, overgrown with ivy, through which the 
grey coping was only just visible. 

Exploring further, Agatha crossed a very 
narrow passage to a room opposite, like the one 
she ha;d quitted in every respect, except that it 
did not look so much used, and was even less 
cheerful and pleasant. The long passage termi- 
nated in the kitchen, and here Agatha next 
found herself— a large cat, sunning herself by 
the open door, the only occupant. 

" How fine it is V was Agatha's next thought, 
as she saw the sunshine lying in broad patches 
on the roofs of the outbuildings. " As no one is 
here, I shall get my hat and go out/' 

She was soon coming down the narrow stairs 
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again^ ready for her walk; and^ passing out 
through the kitchen door, she heard voices near 
— Elsie's and Mrs. Hope's. They were in the 
dairy, where Mrs. Hope was superintending the 
packing up of a large quantity of butter, and 
Elspeth and a rosy-faced little maid-servant were 
actively engaged also. 

As Agatha peeped in at the door, she saw 
Mrs. Hope standing with a book and pencil in 
her hand, a capacious white apron tied over her 
dress, and a plaid shawl fastened tightly round 
her neck. A large shady hat completed the 
costume. 

''Good morning," said Agatha,, presently, 
'' may I come in V 

" Good morning, my dear ; so you have been 
walking before breakfa^, while we gave you 
the credit of being lazy V 

" Oh, I am only now going out. I have had 
my breakfast, and I thought I might explore a 
little. What beautiful butter! and how clean 
and sweet everything smells I" 

Elsie raised herself from her occupation as 
Agatha spoke, and said scornfully — 

''Ye were never in a dairy before, maybe. 
Te thought it was a dark dismal hole. That lot 
makes twenty-six pounds, ma'am — ^haveye marked 
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it ? Jeame^ lass, what do ye stand staring there 
for ? As parlonr breakfast is over at last, go and 
clear it away, or maybe the master will come in 
for his dinner and just find the coflfee lees/' 

This was said in a tone of derision which 
Agatha nnderstood, and finding she was not 
wanted, she pursued her way, and, however dull 
within, she was struck, as every one must be, 
from without, by the picturesque appearance of 
St. Mary's Farm. 

The dwelhng-honse and the out-buildings 
formed three sides of what had been a quad- 
rangle, and the part of the house which looked 
over the large square yard was evidently very 
old — so old that the uneven roof and the sunk 
gables, over which the ivy crept with strong 
embrace, looked as if, any night when a great 
gale swept over the valley, St. Mary's Farm 
might totter to its fall. 

The narrow passage led to the more modem 
front of the house, with the two parlours, and 
bed-rooms above, one of which Agatha occupied. 
There was, as Mr. Bruce had said, no carriage- 
entrance to this side, and the long passage 
within had its parallel without in a narrow- 
flagged path, which led to a curious high gate, 
properly speaking, a wicket-gate, spanned by a 
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quaint stone arcb^ on wMoIl were cut in old 
characters some words in Latin. 

Agatha noticed nothing of this now, however. 
She was eager to get beyond the limits of the 
farm-yard, and, letting a gate swing behind her, 
greatly to the alarm of a flock of geese, and a 
whole tribe of hens and chickens, she went 
swiftly through a narrow lane, with high hedges 
on either side, according to the unvariable custom 
of Devonshire lanes. 

Presently there was a gate to her right, and 
standing there for a moment, Agatha saw a lovely 
valley stretched before her, St. Mary^s Farm nest- 
ling at her feet, and beyond a succession of 
heathery undulations, the last rising higher and 
more abruptly than the others, and shutting out 
from the eye the villas of Havensmouth which 
clustered on the other side. 

Turning away from the gate, Agatha again 
followed, the lane, catching sight now and then 
of high sloping fields to her left, while 
before her rose another grassy hill, ending, as 
it seemed^ abruptly, and looking as if it led no 
further. 

" Where can the sea be ?^' she thought. " I 
hear it breaking on rocks somewhere, but I shall 
never find it out.^' At the bottom of the lane 
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there was a sudden dip at the foot of the grassy 
hill, up which a steep path wound, very much as 
the narrow way winds up Hill Difficulty, in the 
pictures with which we are familiar in '' Klgrim^s 
Progress/' 

But Agatha climbed over a gate to her left, 
and began to follow a beaten track between the 
two grassy undulations. The air was fresh and 
soft, the autumn sun made the foliage of the 
maples, and a few other trees, all a-glow 
with the intensest orange and crimson, while 
the murmur of the waves was more distinctly 
heard. 

Suddenly, as it seemed to Agatha, she came 
to the very edge of a steep, rocky cliflF, down 
which some rugged steps led to the sea, lying 
beneath her at the distance of some hundred 
feet, and throwing up light feathery spray, as the 
waves dashed over the rough boulders of fantastic 
stones lying in the cove. 

Agatha had never seen anything like this 
before, accustomed only to a watering-place 
which the Harrisons frequented, where vast 
plains of sand gave the impression of . eternal 
sameness and monotony, the varied beauty of 
the Devonshire coast was indeed fresh and 
charming. The clear bright colour of the water 
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itself, the verdure which crept down the sides of 
the steep rocks, clothing them with graceful ivy, 
and plumes of hart's-tongue fern. The diflFerent 
hues of the rocks themselves, and the glimpse of 
distant coast, white and glistening in the morn- 
ing sun, formed a picture which delighted 
Agatha^s eye. 

She began to think of her sketch-book, and 
the little case of colours which she had packed 
away in some remote comer of the big box, 
saying, as she did so, that it would be a long 
time before she drew them from their hiding- 
place; and she began, too, to be glad, and 
rejoice in the beauty within her reach, and to 
be nearer forgetting the imagined glories of 
snow-capped mountains and world-famed ca- 
tliedrals, than she had been since the cold 
hand of disappointment had been laid upon 
her. 

She skipped lightly down the rugged steps 
which led to the cove, and after winding in and 
out amongst the large boulders, climbed to the 
top of one, against which, on one side, the sea 
dashed, and sent up a fountain whose drops 
every now and then wetted her cheek. In 
a bend of the cove a boat was moored, and 
a stout fisher-boy was repairing one of the seats. 
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whistling an acoompaniniieiit to the sharp tap of 
his hammer. 

Afiier ten minntes had passed^ Agatha heard 
a voice — a yomig, feeble voice— calling, just be- 
neath the rock on which she was perched, 
''Johnnie, Johnnie, I am tired; I want to go 
home V' And bending forward, Agatha saw a 
little figure, which looked so like a great tuft 
of the brown sea-weed, that it was no wonder 
she had not discovered it before, seated in a 
sort of arm-chair, which was formed by a hollow 
place in the rock, and on which the sun shone 
fullj and warm and bright. 

'^ Johnnie, Johnnie P' was again repeated; 
and the boy at the boat threw down his hammer, 
and shouting, " All right, Jessie,^' came striding 
over the rough beach to the child. 

As he turned, he caught sight of Agatha, 
who was raised above the level of the shore 
some twenty feet. He stopped a moment, and 
looked inquiringly at her, and then raising his 
slouching fisherman's hat, respectfully said, 
^' Beg your pardon, miss, but the water comes 
right round that rock, and you'll find it rather 
awkward getting down presently.*' 

As he spoke, Agatha rose, and the Httld 
brown heap lifted itself, a2id turned up a small^ 
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pale &ee in the direcfdon of lier brother's 
eyes* 

''Thank you/' Agatha said, in reply; and 
looking behind her, she was surprised to see 
how much higher the water had risen during 
the ten minutes she had spent on the rock. But 
she got down as she had ascended, and, skipping 
over seyeral deep pools which had been un- 
covered when she had first climbed to her seat, 
came to the foot of the steep path just as the 
boy did. He was carrying the child in his anas, 
her hands clasped round his neck, and her little 
white face resting against his shoulder. 

''Is she ill?^^ Agatha inquired, as she fol- 
lowed the steady steps of the boy, who bore his 
burden as if it had been a feather's weight. 

" She is lame, miss,'' was the reply, '' and 
very weakly, too — ^aren't you, Jessie ?" 

''Yes," said Jessie, who was busily engaged 
iu examining Agatha's face, as she lay with her 
head over her brother's shoulder. " Yes, if 
Johnnie didn't carry me about, I should never 
see the sea ; and I weary to see it, when I sit 
at home and hear its voice. I am so fond of the 
sea." 

" Do you live near here ?" Agatha asked. 

" In the cottage under St. Mary's Hill — that 
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steep one right before you when you come down 
the farm lane. Mother takes in washing, and I 
do odd jobs at the farm, when they want me ; 
and when they don't, I try a little fishing; and 
when Jim is ashore we sometimes make a haul.'' 

"Who is Jim r 

" My brother. He is boatswain aboard one 
of the steamers that ply between Havensmouth 
and Jersey; but sometimes he gets a turn 
ashore, and then he comes home. I should go 
to sea, too, in a brig bound for foreign countries, 
if it weren't for mother and Jess. But you see 
I can't leave them. I was just off, two years agone, 
when Mr. Bruce, at the farm, talked it out of 
me, or, I should say, showed me what a fine 
thing it was to cross one's own will for the sake 
of other folks." 

They had reached the top of the steep path, 
now, and Johnnie placed Jessie, on a bit of pro- 
jecting rock, to rest his arms. Turning his face 
towards Agatha, she was struck witH its fine, 
noble expression. 

'" It is my belief," Johnnie went on, " Mr. 
Bruce is as good, if not better, than all the 
parsons that ever lived. He has done for me, 
I know, what I'll say God bless him for to the 
end of life." 
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" And don't you ever wish to go to sea now V 
Agatha asked, strangely interested in the boy's 
sadden confidence. 

'' Wish ! Ah ! I should say I did, some- 
times. I love the sea, and so did my father 
before me; but knowing what I do, since Mr. 
Bruce taaght me, what peace should I have 
going away from them that want me, and leaving 
my mother and Jess to scramble on, because I 
must have my own way? Now, Jess;'* and 
taking the child up again, he fell behind Agatha, 
pausing to let her pass ; and then they walked 
to the gate which Agatha had climbed, but 
which Johnnie lifted easily from the heavy iron 
latch. 

On the opposite side of the lane, a fluttering 
of Hnen in the breeze, in a small enclosure, 
showed Agatha where Johnnie's cottage was. A 
thin, hard-worked looking woman was stretching 
up bare and sinewy arms to the linen poles. 

As Johnnie bid Agatha a respectful '' Good- 
morning,'' she heard a sharp voice say, '^ Oh, 
it's you, is it, at last ? Never minding, not you, 
how I am a-slaving and a-working. You have 
never no peace unless you are at that nasty boat. 
I'll have it cut up for firing, I mil. Giving the 
child her death of cold, too." 
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"All right, motlier/' was the cheery answer; 
'' I'll just set Jess in her place, and give her her 
crutch, and then I'll soon have that linen pinned 
up/' 

Agatha was too far off to hear a distinct 
reply, but the tones of the voice were still sharp 
and scolding, and the cross words seemed to 
come thick and fast. At that moment a figure 
leaped over the gate, to her left, at some dis- 
tance before her, and a Scotch sheep-dog fol- 
lowed with a bound. Turning to scent some 
real or supposed enemy in the hedge. Shag 
caught sight of Agatha. He gave a peculiar 
low, deep bark, half inquiring and half defiant. 
Mr. Bruce, who was striding quickly along the 
lane, looked back, and whistled to the dog. 
When he saw Agatha he retraced his steps to 
meet her, and asked her if she had had a plea- 
sant walk. Then seeing her glance of distrust at 
Shag, he said, "You need not be afraid of Shag; 
he is far too discriminating to think you are an 
enemy." 

'^ It did not seem so just now," said Agatha ; 
" but I like dogs. I had two great friends at 
Shadrington — Bruno and Eough. Poor Eough ! 
he and I shared the same fate; he was to be 
sent to the Parsonage, and I was to be sent here. 
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and neither of us consulted. Will Shag let me 
pat him V* 

At a sign from his master^ and ^' Shag^ make 
friends^^' the expression of the dog's face seemed 
to alter. 

Agatha stroked the rough head^ and looked 
down into the soft brown eyes, and their firiend- 
ship was sealed by " Good old Shag'' from her, 
and the rubbing of his nose against her smaU, 
white hand, &om him. 

''I met such a nice boy on the beach/' 
Agatha said. 

''The beach I Have you been down to St. 
Mary's Cove already ?" 

'' Yes, it is charming there ; but about that 
handsome boy and his sick sister — ^you know 
them, don't you ?" 

''The boy, John Page, works on the farm 
sometimes ; he is a fine fellow." 

" So I thought ; and what a horrid, scolding 
mother he has got. He told me he did not go 
to sea because it was his duty to stay and take 
care of her, and work for her. Eeally, it must 
be doubtful duty, I think, when all the reward 
he gets is a storm of words like that I heard 
just now. If I were Johnnie, I should take to 
the sea, I think, in my own defence." 
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" And leave the little sick sister to get on as 
well as slie conld^ and forget a commandment 
which is binding, whether mothers have sharp 
tongues or not ?'' 

" Well, it must be horridly disagreeable to 
live with Mrs. Page/' Agatha answered. ''It 
seems difficult to believe that boy can be her son; 
he looks quite above his class, and she is a 
cross-grained old washerwoman/' 

" Did you never hear of people whose bark 
was worse than their bite?'' was the answer. 
'' A telling proverb, which a sage of Shag's race 
must have had some means of communicating 
to ours. But, let me," he continued, after a 
silence, '' show you the antiquities of St. Mary's. 
What would you think this little upright building 
once was, reached by that long flight of rugged 
steps. Take care," as Agatha sprang up them, 
*' they are very much worn. This was a chapel, in 
old times, in the perpendicular style ; and when 
St. Mary's was inhabited by the lords of Dacre, 
au old Eoman Catholic family, prayers were said 
here, day by day. Now the hens use it for a roost- 
ing-place. Look at the distinct remains of the 
Gothic windows, and those niches at the east end." 

" St. Mary's must have been a very different 
place then," Agatha said. 
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''YeSj a great part of the quadrangle was 
then habitable, and is fallen into ruins, on the 
site of which bams and cowsheds are raised. 
The Pages' cottage stands where tradition says 
there was once a religious house, which has 
given its name to the hill, the cove, and a 
large rocky mass, standing a little less than a 
mile out to sea, off the eastern point of the cove. 
But you cannot see St. Mary's Island till you 
reach the top of the hill on either side/' 

^'How long have you lived here?" Agatha 
asked, abruptly. 

''Ten years. My father rented the farm 
when he came to Havensmouth for my mother's 
health, fifteen years ago. Our northern climate 
did not suit my mother, and she only came here 
to die. My sister, when she lost her husband, 
took up her abode with my father. He died 
nine years ago, and I came here, the year before 
from Oxford, as I believed, only to linger out a 
few months." 

'' From Oxford !" Agatha said, with surprise ; 
'' what made you turn into a farmer ?" 

'' Necessity. I broke down in health at Ox- 
ford — what with reading, and the hard push I 
had to make to meet my college expenses with- 
out burdening my father, I. cama to St. Mary's 
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to find that out-of-door Kfe in this soft air was to 
turn me not only, as you say, into a farmer, but 
into a strong man — ^thank God/' 

They had left the old chapel now, and went 
together up the flag path to the gate at the side 
of the house. Mr. Bruce opened it, and closed 
it behind them, 

^' I found that old stone arch, or rather seg- 
ment of an arch, with the motto on it, buried deep 
in some rubbish, amongst the outbuildings, and 
I had it put over this wicket-gate." 

Agatha looked up. ^' It. is Latin j I cannot 
read it. Tell me what it is.'' 

" They are good words," he answered : — 
^Dominus custodiat introitum tuum, et exitum 
tuum,' ^ The Lord shall preserve thy going out 
.and thy coming in.' " 

And Agatha remembered those words, and 
him who spoke them that day, in the years that 
were to. come. 
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SUNDAY AT ST. MARY^S. 

*' How poor are they that have not patience ! 
What wonnd did ever heal but by degrees ?" 

Othello. 

^' My dear,'' was Mrs. Hope's greeting, '' what 
is to be done about your box ? The omnibus has 
brought it, and the man charged a shilling, and 
by no possibility can it be got upstairs.'' 

Poor Agatha, who had been forgetting the 
small rooms and dull passage, shut in by 
''narrowing nunnery walls," in the fresh sea 
breeze and the stories of the past, of which St. 
Mary's Farm seemed so full, was thus brought 
back to the prosaic present. 

There stood the box, looking bigger than ever, 
by the kitchen door. There stood Elsie and old 
Philip, andihe rosy-faced Jeanie, staring at the 
box and then at Agatha, with evident amazement. 

" Eoland," Mrs. Hope called, " what is to be 
done?'' 
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Mr. Bruce, thus appealed to, came to the 
scene of discussion, for it could hardly be said 
to be action, and Shag pattered at his heels. He 
also gravely surveyed the intruder, walked round 
it, snuffed and snorted, and then, with stately 
nonchalance, walked away and lay down to await 
his master^s decision. 

Agatha's cheek, flushed with exercise, grew 
still more rosy, and she tried to look uncon- 
cerned. 

^'It really is enormous,^' Mrs.. Hope said; 
'^ inconvenient in a large house, I should think. 
Could you not empty it downstairs, my dear^ 
and I will help you to carry its contents to the 
press in your room V' 

^^I could do so,'' Agatha answered, "but 
everything I possess is in that box, and it is so well 
fitted up inside that I don't know where I should 
keep all my things without it, especially herOr 
What shall I do ?" she asked, turning to Mr» 
Bruce ; " it is not really a larger box than most 
people have. Mrs. Harrison used it for travelling, 
and when we went to lodgings at Shinglesea, she 
always took it. She had a new one for her 
foreign tour, and then gave this to me, as I had 
only that small one of my own." 

There was a twinkle of amusement in Mr. 
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Bruce^s eye, whicli Agatha saw; and as he 
shrugged his shoulders, and said that it was 
evident in this case the mountain must go to 
Mahomet^ Agatha caught the absurdity of the 
whole scene, and began to laugh. Elsie, who had 
hoped she was discomfited, and '' put out,'' was 
not pleased, especially as the little ringing laugh 
was infectious. Jeanie giggled; and Philip uttered 
a low guttural sound, which he intended to 
express merriment, though it would have done 
as well for some very contrary emotion. 

" And pray how long are we to stand idling 
here, ma'am ?" Elsie asked ; " the dinner spoiling, 
Philip hindered, and that bold lass taught to 
forget her manners before her betters. Be off 
this moment, Jeanie, to the scullery, and mind 
your own business. Those that are too big for 
small houses had just better stay where they 
are, seems to me;" and forthwith Elsie be- 
took herself to the fire, and raked away at the 
lower bar, with a violence that showed the use of 
the poker was a welcome expression of her 
feelings. 

'^ Now, Philip," said Mr. Bruce, " let us take 
the leather cover off first, it will lighten the weight 
if it will not lessen the size. My eye tells me 
that the box will go up the stairs, though I fear 
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there will be some scraping of tlie walls, wiicli 
Elsie wiU disapprove/' 

^' Take care, Eoland, take care/' Mrs. Hope 
interposed; ''it is too much for you." 

But the box was far less heavy than it looked, 
and though with not a hair's breadth to spare 
between it and the wall, Philip, who had first 
taken off his heavy, muddy boots, was soon back- 
ing up the narrow stairs, his master bearing the 
weight at the other end. 

" They may get it up the stairs, but they will 
never turn the corner to the chamber door," 
muttered Elsie. 

" Oh yes, they will," said Agatha, in a tri- 
umphant voice, from the foot of the staircase, 
where she had watched the ascent ; " they have 
done it already." And then, waiting for the 
return of Mr. Bruce and Philip, Agatha offered her 
thanks, and in such a pretty, simple way, that 
old PhiKp was half won over from Elspeth's side. 
But Mrs. Hope was, on the contrary, more in- 
clined to take up Elsie's view of Agatha. She 
did not understand her giving Broland so much 
trouble, and scraping the stone-coloured paper 
from the walls, without a word of apology. Faint- 
ing in the arm-chair on her first arrival was easily 
forgiven, for she could not help that ; but coming 
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down to breakfast two hours after tlie right time, 
andlaughing at the disturbance which that ^nSfoah^s 
Ark ^' — unsuitable for any girl of her age — occa- 
sioned in the Httle household, was quite a different 
matter. Was the size of the box a sort of indi- 
cation of the real state of the case, and would it 
prove that Agatha was not made to fit in with 
them ? These fears had rather increased by the 
evening, when Agatha dressed for tea in a pink 
muslin, and tied a bit of ribbon of the same colour 
in her hair. The dress was of the very simplest 
kind, and the musUn had once been Mrs. Harri- 
son's, and had been amongst the many '^con- 
verted garments'' which, in clearing out her ward- 
robe for a residence abroad, Mrs. Harrison had 
been rather puzzled what to do with, and which 
she had given to Agatha as a sort of set-off to 
her conscience for the hasty manner in which she 
had dismissed her from Shadrington. Simple as 
the dress was, it contrasted with Mrs. Hope's 
well-worn dark silk, which had been put on for 
the early dinner, and served for afternoon and 
evening costume in one. 

But plain and unpretending as was Mrs. 
Hope's dress, no one for a moment could have 
doubted that she was a gentlewoman. She was 
tall, and, perhaps, a little angular in figure, but 
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her head was well set on her shoulders, and her 
glossy hair smoothly braided back, under a 
matronly cap. Her forehead was wide and 
smooth, and her eyebrows strongly marked. 
But in spite of high cheek-bones and a wide 
mouth — true Scotch characteristics — ^Mrs. Hope 
was a handsome woman, scarcely past her 
prime. 

Mr. Bruce was sufficiently like his sister to 
indicate the relationship between them, though 
his features were of a more delicate and refined 
type, and his grey eyes, set deeply under the level 
brows, and shaded by dark lashes, could be very 
winning in their expression, and could tell of 
almost womanly softness and gentleness. His 
mouth was firmly knit, and was severe when 
in repose, but when it relaxed into a smile, it 
conveyed the impression of a real, genuine kind- 
liness which forced or even habitual smiles of 
courtesy or custom never give. His build was 
sHght, though his height was over six feet, and 
in this, and the transparency of the complexion, 
might be traced the inherited delicacy from 
his mother, of which he had spoken to Agatha. 
His hair was soft and fine, and had receded a 
little from the temples and forehead, and made him 
look older than he really was. At times, too. 
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there was a look in his face of a man over whom 
a wave of disappointment had rolled — of a man 
who was not reaching forward to much earthly 
happiness, but who had learned the great lesson 
for fsdthful and true hearts, that life is a battle- 
field, where the soldier may never lay down his 
armour, but rather gird it about him more closely, 
day by day, as time goes on. 

The evening passed slowly to Agatha. Mr. 
Bruce disappeared for an hour, after tea, to his 
study upstairs, a small room over the entrance 
door, where he kept all his business papers ; those 
on the table in the recess in the sitting-room were 
for his recreation. Mrs. Hope worked diUgently 
at her needle, and said very little ; she was not a 
woman of much conversation, and talked to few 
people but her brother Eoland. Agatha made a 
few attempts to break the silence, and at last 
gave up the mere pretence of work which a little 
bit of embroidery afforded, and let her hands fall 
idly in her lap. To busy, active Mrs. Hope, this 
little pink-robed figure, seated on a carpet-covered 
footstool instead of a chair, was an annoyance. 
As if by contrast, she sat more erect than usual, 
and her needle flew over the seams more swiftly, 
rivalling the rapidity of a Grover and Baker's or 
Wheeler and Wilson^s machine. 
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Suddenly Agatha spoke — "Mrs. Hope, you 
remember my mother ; am I like her ?" 

''Not at aU, my dear; I should think you 
resemble your father's family .'' 

" Would you tell me what she was like ? I 
remember my father, but when I think of my 
mother, I confuse her with others ; I was carried 
in to see her when she was ill, and I can recall 
how she looked then — ^her eyes very large and 
bright, and she said my name in a whisper — ^but 
as she was when she walked *about "Wastemere 
Parsonage, I don't remember a bit.'' 

'' Tour mother, Agatha, was very tall and thin 
in figure, and had fair hair and blue eyes. We 
were a great deal together for two years of my 
life at school. She was my senior by a few years, 
but we were great friends. She was very bright, 
and active, and industrious, quick in everything 
she did. She was rather romantic, and her mar- 
riage was not a wise one ; your father was always 
delicate, and they had so very little to live upon. 
Then they had a great deal of sickness and many 
little children, who died when babies. Tour poor 
mother was worn out, and when a slight fever 
attacked her she sank under it. I was in India 
when she died, and had only just come home when 
you lost your father. I heard a relative of his 
had given you a home, and I wrote once or twice 
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to Mrs. Harrison to inqtdre for you, but she 
never answered my last letter. That was ten 
years ago.'' 

^'Tes, I was only eight — ^not eight years old 
when I went to Shadrington. Is that all you 
know, all you can tell me of my mother?" she 
asked, unsatisfied. 

^^ Yes, I think so,'' Mrs. Hope replied ; " I 
have somewhere a daguerreotype likeness of your 
mother, taken when we were at school. Some 
day I will show it to you." 

'' Oh, thank you. I have a little miniature on 
ivory, a profile, but I never can realize my mother 
when I look at it." 

- '^ Those miniatures were always so flattered," 
Mrs. Hope said. 

" I never knew you were in India," Agatha 
continued, after a pause ; '' was — ^was Mr. Hope 
a soldier ?" 

'' He was a missionary," Mrs. Hope answered, 
shortly, " sent by the Scotch Church Mission to 
work in his Master's vineyard, and in the burden 
and heat of the day he died." 

'^ How dreadful," Agatha said ; '^ and you had 
to come home alone — ^how could you bear it ?" 

"My dear, I trust I bore it by casting my 
care on One who was able and willing to help me." 

And Agatha had time for no more questioning 
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then, for Mr. Bruce came in, Kghted a candle at 
his table, took out his books and papers, and 
prepared to write. 

" Eoland, I hope Elsie had kept up the fire in 
your study to-night.'' 

'^Oh, yes, thank you; but I really scarcely 
needed it/' 

Mrs. Hope wondered if Agatha would still sit 
on that low stool j it fidgeted her in some un- 
explained way, and at last she said, '^ Agatha, do 
you prefer that seat to a chair ?" 

^^ Yes, thank you, I like it very much," and 
seeing Mr. Bruce settling to his writing, Agatha 
said, " Have you a book there I may read ?" 

^' Any that you like, or any on those shelves. 
I am afraid we have very few story books, but 
there is some variety, nevertheless. Poetry — 
history — travels ! Here is a cheap edition of 
' Evangeline '; I bought it at the station when 
I was waiting for the train last night. Will you 
have that ? unless you know it by heart already." 

^^ That will do nicely, thank you," she said ; 
so the rest of the evening passed. Then came 
supper, and then prayers, and for the first time 
in her life, unless in childish days, at her father's 
knee, Agatha was arrested by the beauty and 
simplicity of a Bible narrative. 
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Long afterwards she remembered- how the 
earnest well-modulated voice read the parable of 
the foolish virgins, and going on through the whole 
of that chapter, gave the last few verses with a 
solemn emphasis wluch was remarkable. Very 
often must Agatha have heard that chapter 
read in church by Mr. Willmott— often, perhaps, 
had it come in due course on Sunday evenings 
in the school-room at Shadrington — she must 
have read the words herself; but now that unex- 
plained, but unfailing influence, exercised by 
those who are faithful and true of heart; who 
feel, to their soul^s depth, the truth and beauties 
of what they read, was upon Agatha. She 
listened as she had never listened to God's Word 
before. That picture drawn by the King Himself 
would be a great reality one day. Those words 
would fall from his lips, she must hear them— which 
would be addressed to her — Depart, or Game ? A 
prayer, according to the custom of the Presbyterian 
Church, from no book, followed from Mrs. Hope, 
to which old Elspeth's voice uttered a prompt 
amen,and then the family separated for the night. 

The two next mornings were as fine as the 
first, and on the third, Agatha was again starting 
for awalk, when Mrs. Hope called her. " The letters 
have just come, Agatha; here are two for you.'' 
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'' Two for me I " Agatha exclaimed^ and the 
brightest colour came to her cheeky as she 
recognized the writing on the envelope of one. 
Agatha had again been late for breakfast^ or^ 
rather, had failed every morning to present her- 
self at prayers ; and Mrs. Hope was not in con- 
sequence disposed to retract yesterday^s opinion. 
As Agatha was hurrying away with her treasures, 
she called to her, '^ Do you not think it a good 
plan, my dear, to settle down to reading or 
working for an hour or two every morning. I 
am always occupied early in the day, but on 
Saturday afternoon I go into Havensmouth for 
shopping. I start about two o'clock ; I thought, 
if you liked, you ^might go with me, and stay at 
home this morning.'^ 

'' I have got my sketch-book,'* was Agatha's 
reply ; '' I was going down to the cove to find 
something to draw. Must I stay at home ?" 

The must was strongly emphasized, and Mrs. 
Hope only replied, " Oh, if you have any occu- 
pation, it is different ; I think young people " 

But Agatha did not wait for the end of the 
sentence, and acting on this tacit consent to her 
absence, she ran through the gate and down the 
lane again with marvellous speed. ''I will go 
to the top of St. Mary's Hill this morning for a 
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cliange/' she thought, ''and read my letters there. 
I will open Beatrice's now, and keep the other/' 
Beatrice's letter was very badly writtexij and 
very untidy. Great sprawling childish characters 
wandered in an eccentric fashion up and down 
two sheets of paper. But Agatha cared more 
for those blotted lines than she could have 
believed possible a month before. Real genuine 
aflfection peeped out from the iU-shaped letters, 
and there were pathetic appeals to Agatha to 
sympathize in the inconvenience she and Vic 
suffered abeady in losing her. '' Papa had beeii 
dreadfully glum the last two days," was the con- 
cluding information, '' and mamma horribly par- 
ticular and cross. Eustace had come home 
the very evening Agatha had left S^iadrington 
by the last train, which did not stop at 
Layton, so he had taken a fly from !£^orth- 
borough; and did not get home till every one 
was in bed. And now this morning mamma 
and Eustace have had a quarrel, I think. 
Eustace was angry about something or other. 
Beatrice knew that by the way he pulled his 
moustache, but Beatrice did not know what had 
put him out," It appeared from a postscript 
inserted on a separate slip of paper, that Victoria 
had found out what ''enraged Eustace." He 
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was indignant that you had been sent off to those 
farm people at Havensmouth^ and said it was a 
shame. I heard him tell mamma so^ and that 
he had met yoa at one of the stations by 
accident; he said he could only go as far as 
Paris with us ; he must study this winter. 
Won't that be horrid for us ? Never mind^ Aggy^ 
we'll get you back some day, so says your loving 
Vic. 

N.B. — " I went up into the plantations this 
morning with Bruno, and somehow my bran 
new hat, with the white eider wing fell into 
that ditch, by Harper's cottage. Didn't I catch 
it ! Mind you write to us, and tell us [all about 
everything." 

" Poor old Vic !" was Agatha's amused 
exclamation aloud. '^ How strange it is, she and 
I, and Bee have lived together ten years, and 
never found out till we were separated that we 
cared for one another; but I suppose it is the 
way of the world.^' And now, holding the other 
letter close, Agatha began the ascent of St. 
Mary's Hill. It was much steeper and more 
difficult than she had fancied to get to the top ; 
but at last, panting and breathless, she threw 
herself down on the turf, and looked over one of 
the finest scenes in England* The extreme horn 
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of tHe bay to the rigHt ended in an abrupt bead- 
land ; but from Agatha's high position she could 
see the line of open sea beyond it. All the 
countless curves and indentations of the coast 
were laid before her, and where the sea ran up 
to Havensmouth, the white villas smiled upon 
the hills which encircled the bay, and dotted 
the high ground behind Agatha, showing how 
near, though to all seeming so far, St. Mary's 
Farm was to the gay and much frequented 
watering-place. Par away, beyond hills and 
fields, rose the noble outline of the Dartmoor 
range, and coming round to' the lefb again, the 
eye followed tiie line of railway as it wound by a 
number of lesser watering-places, and then the 
panorama was completed by lofty chalk cliffs, 
and in very dim outline Portland Island. All 
this Agatha gazed at with the enthusiasm of 
a real lover of the beautiful in nature ; and the 
extreme clearness of the atmosphere, the deep 
blue of the sky and sea, and the fresh breeze> 
made her young heart beat with that joy of 
living, which is known only in the spring of life. 
Immediately below herj at the distance of 
three hundred feet, was St. Mary's Island, its 
jagged outline standing out against the water 
and its slope covered with short grass> now 
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an emerald green in the sunshine. Opening 
her letter at length, with the sort of self- 
imposed restraint with which a child wiU keep 
the largest parcel amongst a pile of birth- 
day presents to the last, or take every straw- 
berry but the finest from his plate, leaving the 
bonne houche for the final treat, Agatha read the 
clear^ though somewhat small handwriting of 
Eustace Harrison. She could scarcely have ex- 
plained even to herself what she expected, but 
the letter was read and re-read, and when she 
looked at the blue sea again, something of a 
shadow had fallen over it, or over her. 

The letter began by referring to a small manu- 
script book of Agatha^s which Eustace had taken 
away when he left Shadrington, and which he 
said he would return when he could look for it in 
his chambers. He had hoped there would have 
been no necessity for sending it back, but thg^t 
Agatha would have reclaimed it during their 
winter abroad. He was sorry that he was not 
to have the pleasure of sketching with her at 
Lausanne or Bellaggio, but his plans had also 
somewhat altered. It was possible that he 
should only go as far as Paris with the rest of the 
party, and he intended to be industrious, and 
work at the Temple, 
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He began to think the Woolsack would be a 
more comfortable and profitable seat than Shad- 
lington^ and he hoped^ if that desirable end was 
ever attained, he should receive Agatha's con- 
gratulations. A few words more in the same 
strain, and then the letter ended. 

It was put into the pocket of Agatha's little 
sketch-book, and then, with sudden impulse, 
she withdrew it from its hiding-place, and 
tearing it into tiny fragments, watched them 
fluttering away in the wind with an expression 
of satisfaction. She was soon running down 
St. Mary's HiU with a light agile step, never 
stopping till she had reached the gate leading 
to Johnnie Page's cottage. Here she paused 
a moment, and hearing the faint sound of a 
child crying, went down the path to the door 
of the house. It was open, and by it sat poor 
little Jessie. 

"What is the matter?" she asked j '^ where 
is your mother ?" 

. ''Oh! I am so tired; I have been alone 
siich a long time. Mother is gone with a load of 
linen on the truck, and Johnnie is at work at the 
farm to-day, and I can't move till they come 
bick." 

''Let me move you," said Agatha, gently; 
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'' it is very unkind of tHem to leave you alone so 
long/> 

"No, it isn't; they canH help it/' said the 
child) ''I am in one of my wicked grumbling 
fits to-day, that is how it is. Mother has got to 
work, and so has Johnnie, and I have only got to 
be patient," said Jessie, wiping her eyes with her 
little brown pinafore. '' If you could just move 
me, miss, into the arm-chair, that will do. I 
ain't heavy,'' she continued, with a curious wistful 
expression in her large blue eyes. 

Agatha put her arms round the child, and was 
surprised to find how light she was j she propped 
her up in the chair with two cushions in gay print 
cases, and asked, " Is that more comfortable ?" 

Jessie nodded. 

'^ Where do you live, miss f" she asked ; '' or 
are you only a visitor for the winter." 

^' I am come to live at the farm, St. Mary's 
Farm," Agatha answered. 

" At the farm," and Jessie's face brightened ; 
" what, with Mrs. Hope and Mr. Bruce ? Oh, 
you will be happy then \ Mr. Bruce taught me 
all I know, and Johnnie too. The very sight of 
him sends away my pain sometimes. When we 
first came to live here, I did nothing but fret and 
whine all day, and wore out Johnnie and mother ; 
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and tken JoHimie was wild to go to sea^ and we 
were so miserable, and then Mr. Bruce took 
notice of us, and ^owed me that it was God^s 
will I should suflfep and be a cripjile, and showed 
Johnnie what he ought to do, and how kind 
words take away the sting from angry ones; 
and, oh, a great deal which you, miss, know better 
than I do, I dare say ; and how Jesus suffered 
for us, and if we love Hint everything is 
different/* 

Agatha was silent. She felt she knew a 
great deal less than poor little Jessie. 

'^ How old are you V she asked. 

''Going in twelve, miss.'^ 

"Twelve!** echoed Agatha, for the small 
shrunk figure was like that of a child of six. 

'' Yes, I never grow, you know ; and as I am 
so lame, I think I am glad I am small, for you 
see Johnnie could not carry me so well if I was 
big.** . 

The wheels of a hand-truck were now heard 
approaching, and Agatha saw that Jessie*s little 
face betrayed uneasiness. In truth, she was 
always doubtful what mood Mrs. Page might be 
in, and Jessie knew her mother would not be 
pleased that a stranger should have moved her 
from the chair, where she had been left so long. 
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It proved so, for Mrs. Page, having scolded the 
girl well who had helped her to take home the 
linen, came into the house, and glancing at 
Agatha, scolded Jessie for troubling a lady to 
wait on her, for Mrs. Page knew that the child 
could not move without assistance. 

^'Your servant, miss,'^ she said, turning to 
Agatha. '' If you are belonging to any gentry 
come for the winter, will you please to mention 
me as laundress ? I am sorry this poor crippled 
child of mine should have troubled you with 
her whimsies. Perhaps you are the new family 
come to Monta Eosa, close by St. Mary's 
Church, if so, I shall be proud to wait on 
you.'' 

'^Oh, no," said Agatha, '^I am living near 
you, at the farm.'' 

'^ Indeed, miss!" and Mrs. Page's manner 
changed. ''You'll be come amongst mighty 
good folks there then, and you'll get your turn 
of being preached to. Keeping your church 
once a week, and living respectable and honest, 
and doing your duty in that state of life where 
Grod has put you, ain't enough there. It aU goes 
for nothing, it does, never mind how hard-work- 
ing and poor a widow woman may be 1" 

Agatha was moving towards the door while 
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this speech was delivered. She was anxious to 
cut it short. 

'^ Good-bye, Jessie,'^ she said ; '^ I will come 
and see you again soon, shall I V^ 

''Oh, please do," the child said, earnestly; 
and then bidding Mrs. Page a good morning, 
which had so much dignity in it that it made 
the woman silent for the moment, she left the 
cottage. 

''What a dreadful woman!" she thought. 
" How I pity the children ;" and then she began 
to meditate on what little Jessie had said, "If 
we love Him, everything is different.'' And it 
was strange to Agatha to hear Mr. Bruce spoken 
of as the one who had taught this lame child to 
suffer patiently, and her brother to be forbearing, 
and to give up his own will for the sake of 
others. Clergymen and middle-aged women she 
knew, like Miss Willmott and her brother, at 
Shadrington, went about amongst the poor, 
and read to them when they were ill ; but that 
a man should do this sort of thing — a man 
like Mr. Bruce — seemed to her incomprehen- 
sible. If Agatha had heard that Mrs. Hope 
had taught Jessie Page to be gentle and patient 
under suffering, she would not have been at all 
surprised. Mrs. Hope answered to her ideal of a 
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very good person, who was religions herself, and 
wished other people to be so too ; but that Mr. 
Bruce, with all his active work> and literary- 
tastes, which the blue-lined paper on the small 
table and the books on the shelf betrayed, 
should care about a boy and girl in a cottage, 
care for their souls as well as their bodies, 
she did not understand ; it was altogether a 
mystery. 

The afternoon Agatha spent in Havensmouth 
was amusing, and made a pleasant variety in her 
daily life. 

Mrs. Hope had a great deal of shopping to 
do, and she was, like most of her nation, very 
particular to give the just, and only the just, 
price for anything she bought* The relative 
prices and merits of brown linseys at one of the 
principal shops in Havensmouth lasted so long, 
that Agatha left the counter, and went to the 
door to watch the throng of people passing to 
and fro on the Strand, which is the name given 
to the line of shops having the harbour before 
them, and the high ground shutting in the 
town from the north and east behind them. 
Here carriages roll up and down ; here invalids, 
who need amusement, drive in low pony- chairs, 
or walk with slow step> with respirators over 
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their ' mouths, and sticks or umbrellas in their 
hands. Here gay young girls flutter and dis- 
port themselves, and idle men, who have nothing 
to do but to talk and gossip, congregate. Now, 
and then a party on horseback rode past, and it 
seemed to Agatha that every one wore [smiles 
and looked happy, and she could not help con- 
trasting her own loneliness and exile from the 
young and gay, with the charmed circle in which 
everyone else seemed to move. 

At last Mrs. Hope^s business was finished, 
and joining Agatha, she said — 

^^ This is my last commission. Perhaps you 
will like to walk round the other side of the 
Strand up to the Beacon. We shall have time, 
I think.'' 

'^ Yes,'' Agatha said ; ^' I should like to look 
in at that large shop, where there are so many 
pictures and photographs, very much. What a 
gay, lively place Havensmouth is ! so different to 
St. Mary's Farm." 

'^ Yes, the season is now beginning, and the 
invalids are flocking in. Our church was very 
full last Sunday." 

'^ St. Mary's Church, do you mean ?" 

'' My dear, I don't go to St. Mary's. I am 
thankful to say I am a member of the Scotch 
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Cliurcli, and Mr. MacPherson is our minister. 
There is so large a colony of Scotch here every 
winter that we have a handsome building for 
onr churchy and Mr. MacPherson has had a 
manse built for him. We shall pass the church 
presently, on our right hand,^' 

" Do you know many people here V Agatha 
asked, for in the gay and fashionable crowd she 
noticed that Mrs. Hope had made only one bow 
of recognition. 

^^ No,'^ Mrs, Hope answered, ^' I have a few 
friends, quiet people, like myself, mostly those 
with whom I have a link in the past — people of 
my own country, who are brought here for 
health ; but Havensmouth is a place where one 
may live as isolated a life as one pleases ; besides, 
you know, grand folks are not likely to be seek- 
ing out people at St. Mary's Farm for their 
friends.'' 

^' You are as well bom, or better bom, than 
most of the people here, I dare say," said 
Agatha, 

^^ Of course we are," Mrs. Hope never spoke 
in the singular number, ^' Of course we are. But 
that does not signify. And I am sure we don't 
want society, Roland is so occupied with his 
farm business, and his reading and writing." 
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''What does Mr. Bruce write?'' Agatha 
asked. 

''He contributes papers on agriculture to 
magazines^ and other articles too; and he has 
translated some German poetry very well ; not 
that I care for or understand poetry, but I 
admire his essays — so practical and clear. Roland 
is a person of very superior talents/' Mrs. Hope 
continued, and Agatha discovered then that on 
this subject Mrs. Hope could be eloquent. 

As they walked home together in the deepen- 
ing twilight, a sort of epitome of the brother's 
life was set before her by the sister — the sister 
who felt for him a half maternal and wholly 
admiring love, 

"The time when Roland broke down at 
Oxford was the dark day of his Hfe, I don't 
know that I ought to say so either, for it turned 
him from the love of the world to the love of God. 
His boyish heart was set upon attaining distinc- 
tion, and he missed it, he says, by striving too hard 
after it. Then his boyish love was fixed upon a 
woman, who said she loved him. And when he 
came here, as we all thought to die, she made him 
her curtsey, and married some one else before 
three months were over. The person she married 
is a relation of ours — ^Nigel Bruce, who has a 
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pretty little estate just over the border, to which 
Boland is the heir/' And then, with minute 
detail, Mrs. Hope traced out the family tree, and 
it appeared^ that Nigel Bruce and Boland's father 
were first cousins, Nigel "being the only son of the 
elder brother; that he had only three daugh- 
ters by his marriage with Miss Houghton ; and 
thus her brother, Boland Bruce, at this moment, 
might be considered, indeed was, the heir of 
Glenbarrow, though scarcely ten years younger 
than Nigel, ''who yet may have a son/' Mrs. 
Hope said. " I don't believe, however, that 
thoughts of inheriting Glenbarrow ever cross 
Boland's mind; and when I think of it, as 
I do sometimes, I always feel how uncer- 
tain it is whether he could bear the keen 
air of the dear old north country, for his 
chest is undoubtedly delicate, and this mild 
climate has, with God's blessing, saved his 
life. Boland's talents and acquirements may 
seem to some to be wasted where he is, but 
I do not allow myself to think so. He is 
doing his Master's work in a quiet, unobtru- 
sive way ; and if ever I catch myself desiring 
greater things for him, I seem to hear a 
voice saying, ' Desire them not ! ' Nigel 
Bruce and his wife were here five years 
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ago. Mrs. Bruce thought herself delicate^ and 
that was the excuse she made for wintering 
here. When I saw Roland by his cousin's 
£ide^ I did feel proud and satisfied. The 
man of the world, with his smooth-tongued 
but false-hearted wife, looked worn, and jaded, 
and weary; while the man who had taken up 
the service of God was bright, and cheerful, and 
glad.- 

" Did Mr. Bruce,'' Agatha asked — '' I mean, 
how did he meet the lady who had behaved so 
ill to him ?" 

''As a Christian should, my dear," was the 
reply. And then, having exhausted her favourite 
topic, the only one on which Mrs. Hope was ever 
eloquent, she relapsed into silence, walking on 
by her young cousin's side with firm, decided 
step, and going over in her mind all the pur- 
clj^ases she had made; settling herself to the 
belief that the linsey at two and ninepence a 
yard was really as good as the one at three 
shillings, though the colour was not the new 
brown which the shopman had assured her was 
80 fashionable this season. 

As the weeks went on, Agatha found herself 
looking forward to that afternoon in Havens- 
mouth as her weekly treat. She began to know 

7 
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the faces of the pasBerB^by on the Strand^ aixd to 
Wtttch with interest girls with delicate fathers and 
brothers^ and anxions-looking mothers with pome 
frail^ invalid daughter propped up in a carriage^ 
or drawn slowly along in a chair. 

Most of the Saturdays were bright^ the 
Sundays were dull. Mr. Brace and his sister 
separated on these' days. His mother had been 
Episcopalian^ and from choice and conviction he 
alwnys attended the English church. Agatha^ 
thought it was expected of her to go with 
Mrs. Hope, and church was to her but a Sunday 
form that had to be gone through; and when 
old Mr. Willmott was reading the prayerp, and 
preached for ten or fifteen minutes afterwards, 
her thoughts were mostly wanderiug oS in 
dreams and undefined longings for future 
happiness, which should have had no indulged 
place in God^s holy temple. So, when Mrs. Hope 
asked her to be ready by ten o^ clock the first 
Sunday morning, she went to put on her pretty 
black bonnet with its crimson rose, and set 0% 
quite satisfied that a Scotch church was as good as 
an English one. But the length of Mr. MacPher- 
son's extempore prayers and sermon, the equally 
long hymns and psalms which were sung, became, 
after the first two or three times, a weariness 
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greater than slie knew how to dndcure. Then 
{he earnest devotion of Mrs. Hope by her side^ 
the gravity and unanimity of the whole large 
congregation^ made Agatha only feel the more 
restless. 

The fourth Sunday was drizeling wet^ And 
Agatha had a cold^ and was .to be left at home 
to her unspeakable relief. 

'^If it is very wet^ I shall not come home to 
dinner/' Mrs. Hope said. " Mrs. MacPherson is 
always so kind as to ask me into the Manse on 
wet Sundays. She does mot forget good .Scotch 
customs. It's a pity you have a cold^ for I 
should have liked you to see the MacPhersons.; 
and the conversation at the Manae on the 
Sabbath-day is just what it ought to ;be. I will 
leave you some books, my dear, and I hope you 
will spend the day profitably. Boland will - cemo 
in to dinner at one o'clock, but he has a class 
of boys for instruction every Sunday afternoon 
in the laundry; Elsie will walk into Havens • 
mouth for afternoon service, and I shall retitrn 
with her, unless it is very wet, and then J shall 
have a chair to the top of the lane. Good-bye." 
And buttoning herself up in her waterproof 
cloak, Mrs. Hope departed. 

Agatha settled herself in Mr. Brace's -chair. 
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and, stirring the fire, determined to make her- 
self comfortable ; but the morning was long and 
dull ; there was nothing to be seen from the win- 
dows but that square of grass and the battlemented 
wall, with its pendant ivy, every leaf of which was 
dropping with moisture. The stillness of every- 
thing around was oppressive, and as occasionally 
old Elspeth broke out into a verse of Scotch 
Psalmody in the kitchen, Agatha hailed the 
sound as a relief. Then she tried to read one of 
the books Mrs. Hope had left, but they were all 
to her mind hopelessly dull. At last she resorted 
to letters she had received from Beatrice and 
Victoria Harrison, written from Paris ; but their 
scrambling, disjointed account of all they had 
seen and heard there did not raise her spirits, 
^hy was she not with them, instead of being 
fihut up in a house like St. Mary's Farm, and 
thus shut out from all the rest of the world. 

At last, heavy with her cold, she took a little 
nap, and started up as Elsie entered the room 
to lay the cloth for dinner, and Mr. Bruce came 
in almost at the same time. Agatha's flushed, 
hot cheeks and half-bewildered air puzzled 
him. 

" I am afraid your cold is worse," he said. 

" No," Agatha replied, with a yawn, '^ only 
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I have been fast asleep. I did not know what 
else to do. Isn't it a horrid day V 

" It does no't actually rain,'* he said, looking* 
down at her with a sort of pitying expression ; 
but he said no more. 



CHAPTER lY. 

WOEK AND INFLUENCE. 

" It is clear, from history and every day observation, that 
what is really wanted to touch the hearts of the mnltitnde is 
the living spectacle of a warm and genuine piety. One snch 
character has before now bent the hearts of even greater 
numbers than are congregated in our large towns, and this 
influence either creates its own machinery or dispenses with 
it." « The Times/' October, 1866. 

Just in the same listless attitude Mr. Bruce 
found Agatha, when he came into the sitting- 
room in the afternoon; but as the firelight 
gleamed upon her face, he could see there were 
tears upon the long dark lashes, which rested 
on the hot cheeks. 

'^Have you had another Sunday dream ?^^ 
Mr. Bruce asked. 

"I have been to sleep again,^^ she replied. 
'^ What else was there to do ? If I stay here, 
may I go to St. Mary^s Church instead of the 
Scotch one? I thought last Sunday that the 
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aenson would never end, fmd tbey don't preack 
sooh long ones at other churches— do they V^ 

^' Perhaps not/' was the answer; "but most 
decidedly you may goto St.Mary'sif yonpreferft.'^ 

" Yes ; and if I stay here,'* Agatha went onf 
" but I have been thinking I had better go some* 
where as a governess. I really feel I want to- do 
something, and perhaps I am an incumbrance 
here. I was sent here, you know, against 
Mrs. Hope's wish." 

''And against your own will!" he inter- 
posed. 

'' Yes, against my own will," she truthfully 
repeated. ''But I must tell you, I want some- 
thing more stirring and full of variety than life 
can be here. You are very kind to me, but you* see 
I have nothing to do. I have not even clothes to 
make, as Mrs. Harrison fitted me out with her 
cast-off things before I left her. Then I sit and 
read, and Mrs. Hope does not quite like it, I 
think ; and I have not spirit to finish the only 
sketch I have made. Somehow, the very sight 
of my colours^ and brushes reminds me of all I 
hoped to see and to do this winter, and of my 
disappointment; for it was a great disappoint- 
ment — ^you can't think how great. After the 
dull routine of school-room life at Shadrington, 
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it was SO diarming^ so very nice, to look forward 
to travelling and constant change, and to seeing 
all the places and things I had read aboat. Bat 
it is no use going over that. Could you get an 
advertisement put into the newspapers for me ? 
I have plenty of pocket-money to pay for it. I 
know it costs something. Will you please help 
me?'' 

^' I will gladly help you, if you seriously wish 
it. But have you counted the cost of what 
being a governess implies, as well as the cost of 
the advertisement V 

" Oh, of course. I know the children will be 
troublesome and naughty, and that I shall be 
snubbed and petted by turns. I know what 
Miss Francis had to bear at Shadrington, but I 
don't think I should mind it. I should like to 
go to London, or near London ; I must say that 
in my advertisement. I really have had a good 
education, and could teach better than some 
people, I think." 

'^I don't doubt it," was the quick reply; 
''but I think you had better take time to con- 
sider before you choose your own way so deter- 
minedly. Also, I think Mr. Harrison should be 
consulted." 

"Oh I Uncle Robert is very kind, he would 
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be sure to tell me to please myself; besides, I 
cannot consult him — ^he told me if I were not 
happy here I was to let him know, and 
he would come to take me back. And then, 
if I told him I wanted to be a governess, he 
would directly think I am miserable here, which 
would not be true. I love the rocks, and the 
sea, and the quaint old farm, with all the stories 
it suggests of the past, but, indeed, indeed, I am 
restless, and I feel as if I wanted to be of use — 
to do something. I scarcely know what it is 
I want — I could not tell you.'' 

" Perhaps I could tell you," Mr. Bruce said. 
*^ Tou want to find your rest." 

'' I want to find work and activity," she said, 
quickly. 

^^ Yes, I know that, but you want to look up 
to One you trust, and reverence, and love, and 
say, ' Show me thy work/ If you took service 
under that Master, you would find rest and 
peace in Him, and in the work He gave you 
to do." 

" Oh, I see what you mean," said Agatha ; 
*' but, even if I felt all that religious people do, 
look how far removed I am from any chance of 
being busy and useful. All the girls in stories 
which I have read who are held up as models. 
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were in large fiEimilies^ or placed in a lai^ 
circle of acqaaintanoes and Mends — ^Ethel^ in 
' The Daisy Ghaiii^^ and ' all the girls in those 
tales, you know/' 

" No, I don't know, for I never read them ; 
but this I do know, that where God places us is 
our right place ; that if we seek to find out His 
will concerning us, we shall find it ; t}\at if we 
acknowledge Him, that promise over the gate- 
way you asked me to translate the first day you 
were here, is ours: 'The Lord shall preserve 
thy going out and thy coming in.' " 

" I dare say it is true," she said, in a hopeless 
tone, " only I don't think you understand what 
I mean." 

" I understand what disappointment means," 
he said. " When I first came to Hve at St. 
Mary's Farm I felt the restlessness you describe ; 
but God showed me His work, and what He 
appointed for me was far better than what I had 
appointed for myself." 

'^ Yes, but then you have work, and I have 
not," she persisted. " You are busy about the 
farm, or writing and reading — writing what is 
printed, Mrs. Hope says. I wish you would let 
me read some of your essays on cows, and feeding 
. sheep, and draining land." 
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"You would find tiiOTi v^ diy and dull; 
I versified a little German poem tlie otlier daj^ 
whieh is more to jour taste^ I should think. I 
will let you have the book, to read it ; but that 
is written, not printed.'' 

'' Thank you ! and will you look at the 
advertisement I have written, and tell me if it 
will do?." 

'' To-morrow, not now ; and, till the adver- 
tisement is answered to your satisfaction, and 
you are setting the big box in order for a move, 
fihall I find you some work V^ 

^' If you can.'' 

'^ Well, that little lame girl, Jessie, has no one 
to teach her regularly, suppose you help her to 
learn some woman's handicraft. Then there is 
an old man in the cottage at the top of St. 
Mary's Lane, he likes nothing better than to be 
read and talked to; There is some out-of-door 
work for you, and don't let your brushes lie idle. 
You have a talent for drawing, and it is your busi- 
ness, your work, if you like, to cultivate it. So 
with reading, take a good tough book in hand, 
and master it ; and, as to the rest, I think Gracie 
and I have forgotten what humdrum old people 
we must seem to you. I will ask Miss Bromfield 
to call on you, she is bright and fresh, and 
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traditional young ladies are always ready to 
establish a friendship, I believe/' 

'' I am not a traditional young lady, then — I 
could not take to any one who was asked to call 
upon mo. If Miss Bromfield had wished to know 
me, she might have called before. Is she the 
daughter of the clergyman who came to see Mra. 
Hope the other afternoon V 

"Yes; and probably Mr. Bromfield had no 
idea of your presence here till then. And now," 
he said, as the rattle of the tea-cups was heard, 
and Jeanie entered with the tray — ''and now, 
if I have seemed to preach to you, and assume 
too much that I know better than you do, you 
must forgive me. Fourteen years make a long 
gap in age, and, as you asked my advice about 
the governess plan, you in some measure brought 
it on yourself." 

" Yes, but I don't want to be treated like a 
child;" and shie looked up at the face which 
looked down on her, as Mr. Bruce stood by the 
chimney-piece, leaning one arm on it, while, 
with the other, he played with Shag's long hair. 
''But I believe you really mean whal you say, 
and that you feel all that about — about good 
things. I wish I felt as you do. I wish," her 
voice faltered, and she broke oflF with what was 
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nearly a sob ; — ^then, making a great eflfort, she 
«idded^ '' You may know what disappointment is, 
but yon cannot know what it is to be desolate 
and friendless, as I do/' 

'' Not desolate or friendless any more, if 
you will turn to Him who is so ready to receive 
you. And I think,'' he continued, ''you may 
count upon two friends in this house who will 
be sorry if you speak of being a burden to them, 
or of anxiety to leave them ;" and, almost in- 
voluntarily, he raised his hand, and laid it gently 
on her head, saying, '' God bless you, and show 
you His work." 

She looked up at him in a simple, child-like 
way, and said, "Thank you." An instinctive 
feeling of trust in the sincerity and reality of 
him who had spoken so plainly to her, came over 
Agatha. Such words had never been addressed 
to her before, and the thought would come, he 
ought to be a clergyman, I did not know any 
people but clergymen were so good> or could 
talk in that way. And ii was not often that 
Mr. Bruce did talk; ii Wrtfl a long time before 
Agatha heard any such Words from him again. 
His work was hidden, a noiseless, unseen influ- 
ence, which the busy, well-meaning workers of 
the day could not understand. Mr. Bromfield 
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was Bomatimea puzzled^ and would say to him 
he thought it was a pity he did not como 
more prominently &rward in Havensmouth, aoid 
take his right place in Society. A quiet smile 
would hte the reply, with the assuraoice that he 
thought he had taken his right place, and so the 
subject would drop. 

Mr. Bromfield had the care of that part of 
Havensmouth whioh lay nearest to St. Mary^s^ 
Farm. The modem churqh stood at the head 
of the long winding lane whioh led only to the 
farm and the few cottages adjoining, and which 
was little frequented; but, once emerging from 
between the high: hedges on either side, with their 
fence of maple and alder, and their tapestry of 
ferns and mosses, tke church of St. Mary^s came 
in sight, and, chistering about it on all sides> 
were villas of every shape and size, with every 
conceivable name painted on the white gates> 
which opened on gravel drives thickly planted 
with arbutus and laurel. 

In one of these. Linden Yilla, Mr* Bromfield 
lived — ^it stood with half a dozen others of precisely 
similar proportion, on the brow of the hill over- 
looking St. Mary's Farm, and had its own garden, 
conservatory, and terrace walk, its small lawn, 
and even its strip .of kitchen-garden^ sunk beneatE 
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the upper part^ after tHe &fihion of hanging 
gardens on the slope of hills all over the world. 

At the gate of Linden Villa Mr. Bruce was 
standing one morning with Mr. Bromfield^ two 
or three days affcer the conyersation with Agatha 
by the firelight on that wet Sunday afternoon. 
^^ I have to thank you very much,'' Mr. Brom- 
field. was saying, '^ for your care of the Browns 
and Netherways, and,'' referring to a httle book 
in his hand, ^^ of those incorrigible Smiths. But 
I think what you have done with the boys, on 
Sunday afternoon is wonderfuL Page works 
for you, I behfive ?*' 

'^ Occasionally ; but he has plenty io do at 
home, poor fellow.'' 

'^ Ah, with that lame efaild and the scolding 
mother. .Really, Mr. Bruce, you are. almost a 
curate to me. I always regret you are not in 
Holy orders." 

. Something like a shadow passed over Mr. 
Bruce's face as he replied, "It is very good of 
you to say so, but that point seemed so decidedly 
settled for me some years ago, and at the time 
• there could be no question as to my duty. More- 
over, my health was then not what it is now." 

'^ Ah, ah ! but Havensmouth has made a strong 
man of you; it is a wonderful climate — ^really won- 
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derfal. I think my poor wife's life is prolonged 
by it. Well, Margie,^' lie said, addressing a girl 
of two or three and twenty, who now came down 
the drive, '' are you ready? " 

^' Yea, papa," and then she shook hands with 
Mr. Bruce, saying, '^ and it is half-past eleven ; 
we shall be late/' 

^^ I am going to take her to a ladies' com- 
mittee meeting in Havensmouth, about the 
Industrial Society. Come, then, Margie, we must 
bid Mr. Bruce good morning.*' 

'^ I have a request to make of Miss Bromfield,'* 
Mr. Bruce said. '^ A young cousin of my sister's 
is staying with us now, and will probably remain 
at St. Mary's Farm through the winter. Will Miss 
Bromfield come and see her some day, when she 
has time ? " 

" Oh yes, with great pleasure j perhaps not 
this week — I am so busy ; but I won't forget." 
And with a bright smile Margaret tripped away 
by her father's side. 

^'^A cousin of Mrs. Hope's, papa; who can 
she be?" 

" I cannot say, my dear, I am sure ; but most 
likely some Scotch girl, and the Bruces are most 
respectably connected. The young lady probably 
goes to the Presbyterian church with her aunt. 
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which explains our not seeing her. Don't forget 
your promise, Margie. I shall be glad to show 
Mr. Bruce any civility; it has been difficult 
hitherto to do that, as he so resolutely refuses 
dining with us, or any attention of that sort. 
And, Margaret, I have a long list of visits I want 
you to make with me ; so hold yourself free for 
the next two or three afternoons." 

'^Miss Hope, or Bruce, then, will have to 
wait some time, papa; and do you know how- 
soon the holidays will bring home the boys ? I 
think if Dicksie has an invitation anywhere, it 
will be much better that he should go ; for I do 
fear, papa, that mamma is weaker than she was 
at Midsummer, and the boys make such a noise 
in the house, poor fellows. Dicksie is the worst, 
though he is such a darling. Merivale and Freddie 
are always quieter without him, to say nothing of 
this sprite in knickerbockers. Just look at him, 
papa ; how he is racing down Dewsbury Hill." 

^^You are early to-day, Herbert," was his 
father's greeting, as a boy of nine years old 
dashed up to his sister with a swing that nearly 
upset her. '^ Come now, don't be restive. Why 
are you out of school before twelve ? " 

" The French master was ill, and didn't come ; 
so our class got leave to be off. Isn't it jolly ? " 

8 
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'' H^rbert^.I^Mifite remember msmn^ Ima al»id 
beadacbe to-dajr^ and do amuse yourself oni of 
doors till dirni^/' 

^^YeB, all right, I Iiaya g:ot a target set up 
in the yard for my new bow aad arrows. I am 
painting it myself. Good-bye ;'' and the long 
thin legs, in their light grey stockings, were 
seen scudding along the road towards Lmden 
Villa. 

''How handsome he looks/' said Margaret, 
turning for a minute to watch her favourite skim- 
ming oyer the path. '' I hope he won't diaturb 
mamma.'" 

'' Your mother is not really weaker, Margie,'' 
said Mr. Bromfield, taking up a part of his 
daughter's speech, whidi had evidently made an 
impression he did not like to acknowledge. '' Dr. 
Hastings says, locddng back three years to the 
time when we first came here, the improvement 
is dedded. Doctors know best." 

'' Not always," said Margaret. '' Dr. Hastings 
was wrong about Mary." 

'' That was quite a different case," said Mr. 
Bromfield, almost sharply. '' Poor Maiy's was con- 
sumption, your mother is not in a consumption; 
she is only weak and fragile, as she has been 
all her life. Her chest may not be sound; — few 
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peo^e's are^ for tbal matter ; but I expect in a 
year or two ire shall see a cliange for the better. 
Havensmoutli climate ia famed for what it Elects 
in eases like hers^ Dr. Hastings says. Now here 
we- part. \ may not be home by half-past one ; 
do not wait luncheon for me^ bnt see that some of 
the white soap is kept hot.'' 

So father and daughter parted — ^he with an 
undefined fear at his hearty which would assert 
itself against Dr. Hastings in spite of himself; 
she with a sense of responsibihty upon her^ and 
the pressing claims of four young brothers^ the 
eontinual assistance her father needed in his dis« 
trict, and her invalid mother's evidently declining 
state lying upon her. But the burden did not 
press on Margaret Bromfield as it would have 
pressed on many girls of her age. A bright 
elastic temper, not over-sensitive feelings, and a 
large measure of self-reliance helped her onward. 
She had plenty of common sense, and her judg- 
ment was good. Perhaps she was a little too 
much inclined to assert herself, and there was 
a touch of patronage in her manner when with 
young ladies of her own age, which they resented, 
but their mothers held her up as a model daughter, 
and Miss Bromfield was often quoted as a pattern 
to girls who were addicted to dreaming over story 
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books of a mornings and were restless if everj 
July afternoon did not bring a croquet party, or 
every winter evening a dance. 

True to her promise, Margaret found time to 
call upon Mrs. Hope's guest in the course of a few 
days; but when she got to the farm, and was 
opening the wicket-gate at the side, it suddenly 
struck her that she did not know Agatha's name. 
The stiflF little door knocker gave an unwilling 
response to Margaret's attempts to raise it, and to 
make it sound in a sharp rat-tat. It seemed to 
say in the muffled thumps it gave on the low door, 
that it seldom did any duty of the kind, and 
found the disturbance unpleasant. After a pa- 
tient waiting the door slowly opened, and Elsie 
appeared. 

''Is Miss Bruce at home?" Margaret in- 
quired. 

'' There's nobody of that name hereV was the 
response. 

'' Miss Hope, I ought to say," corrected Mar- 
garet. '^ Is Miss Hope at home ? " 

'' I don't know what you ought to say. 
Miss," replied Elsie, in her quaint way, ''but 
there's no Miss Hope here either. Mrs. Hope is 
in ihe sitting-room, and maybe you will find her 
answer your errand. Will you walk in ? " 
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Margaret was hesitating^ for when she had 
made visits with her father to Mrs. Hope^ at long 
intervals, she had found conversation very diffi- 
cult to keep up. But, thinking within herself 
that it would be scarcely polite to turn away 
after Elsie's information, she followed her to the 
door of the parlour. 

Mrs. Hope was seated erect at her work-table, 
busy with the widths of brown linsey, which she 
was making into a substantial winter's dress. On 
the low stool by the fire, a book open on her 
knees, and Shag at her side, sat Agatha. She 
had just been reading to Mrs. Hope the ^' Four- 
fold Aspect,'' warming into enthusiasm as she 
went on, and checked and chilled by Mrs. Hope's 
saying at the conclusion — 

'' I don't understand it, my dear ; it does not 
sound to me like poetry." 

Like poetry ! Agatha was vrrithing and 
shuddering under the remark, and her cheek had 
scarcely recovered from the flush of vexation 
when Margaret Bromfield came into the room. 

^^ How do you do, Mrs. Hope ? " said Mar- 
garet, in her easy, self-possessed way. ^^ I am 
come to be introduced to your niece, but I am 
ashamed to say I could not ask for her by her 
name, for Mr. Bruce did not mention it." 
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^' Af^ha Moore^ my coasin ; Miss Brom- 
field/' said Mrs. Hope^ calmly^ laying aedde tha 
cumbrous widths of the liusey^ and taking^ up hdat 
knitting-needles instead^ while Agatha and Mar- 
garet exchanged greetings ; then a few common- 
places passed about the walks near Havensmouth^ 
the beauty of the scenery, the salubrity of the air 
— so mild in winter j, so cool in summer. 

Margaret Bromfield never failed — as in duty 
bound — ^to sound the praises of the place which 
was her home^ but to so many people merely a win- 
ter's nest^ to which they came like the swallows to 
southern climes^ and migrated again when the 
summer air blew soft on their distant homes. 

^^I came to ask you. Miss Bruce — ^Miss 
Moore, I mean — whether you will spend a day 
with i^e next week. On Tuesday I shall dine 
early, with Herbert, because papa is engaged 
that evening to meet some of the clergy at dinner 
at the Bishop's, who is here this winter. Will 
you come, then, about one o'clock, and stay till 
the evening ? I can send Watson home with you, 
if you don't mind walking down the lane.*' 

'^ Thank you," said Agatha, ^^ I shall be happy 
to come-'^ 

But there was no glow of pleasure, op the 
look of gratification which Margaret expected 
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"her invitatioii woidd prodace. She was rather 
disappointed^ and rising soon afber^ said osfae mnst 
make haste home, the days were so short. . 

"That great dog is ahnost too hig for the 
house, is he not?^^ Ae said, as she diook 
Agatha's haod. "I ihonght he was always at 
Mr. Bracers heels. He waits for him outside the 
ohm^h gate.^' 

'^ Boland is gone to Torminster to-day, to the 
market there,^' said Mrs. Hope; ''and Agaiha 
and Shag are great friends/^ 

" Yes, very great friends indeed,'^ said 
Agatha, speaking heartily for the first time since 
Margaret had come into the room; and Shag 
thrust his black muzzle into her hand, as if to 
acknowledge and return the compliment. 

'' Not at all an attractive girl,'' was Margaret's 
inward remark as she lefk the farm. "And yet, 
I suppose, she is what would be called pretty, 
and she looks a thorough lady, which is one com- 
fort, seeing I shall hare her on hand now and 
then throughout the winter." 
' " Miss Bromfield called to-day, Roland," Mrs. 
Hope said to her brother, as the usual evening 
group was gathered round the fire. " She wias 
BO kind as to ask Agatha to spend the day at 
Linden ViUa, next Tuesday." 
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"Well, how did you like Miss Bromfield?" 
Mr. Bruce inquired of Agatha. 

Agatha was not seated on the carpet foot- 
stool to-night, but busily engaged at the table 
putting the finishing touches to a doll she had 
dressed for little Jessie Page. The task was 
nearly finished, and Mrs. Hope could no longer 
doubt that Agatha^s haiids were good for some- 
thing more than to He idly in her lap. The doll 
was a miracle of perfection in style and appear- 
ance, and misdirected as Mrs. Hope thought 
Agatha^s industry was, still she found it impos- 
sible not to admire the result. 

'^Did you like Miss Bromfield?'* Mr. Bruce 
repeated. 

"I don^t think I did,^^ was the reply at last. 
" I suppose she meant to be kind, but she is so 
patronizing that her kindness did not strike me 
as it should have dohe.^^ 

" What a strange girl you are, Agatha,^' Mrs. 
Hope exclaimed. " I don't see much of Miss 
Bromfield — indeed she very seldom comes here— 
but I admire her energy, and the way she devotes 
herself to her four wild little brothers, and waits 
upon her m other.'' 

Instead of answering this panegyric, Agatha 
lumped up with the doll in her hand, and kneel- 
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ing down by Shag's side on the hearth-rug, 
asked his opinion of it. 

^' Now, Shag, isn^t she pretty, with her red 
cloak and purple dress looped up, you see, over 
her striped petticoat, and this bewitching hat, 
with those feathers I picked up in the farm-yard 
yesterday, and the lovely muff with the red 
lining f Shag, do admire it.^^ 

Shag, thus appealed to, began to wag his tail, 
and give every possible sign that he did as he 
was bid. 

" It is rather a pity, my dear,^' Mrs. Hope said, 
'^ isn't it, to spend so much time on a doll for a 
poor child like Jessie. A common one would 
have done as well ; and it may put ideas about 
fine dress into the child's mind; besides she is 
old for a doll.'' 

^' She has little enough to amuse her," Agatha 
answered, ^' and she is a very imaginative child, 
and in the long hours she is alone I expect Rose 
will be a companion to her ; and decidedly things 
that are pretty are better than things that are 
ugly. If I had dressed Rose in drab and brown, 
and covered up her hair and face with a great 
ugly bonnet, it would have only been giving Jessie 
a model of what she sees every day; and that 
would have been no pleasure, would it? " 
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"Ify dear, I hear Elsie coming in with 
the supper tray, will you clear away your 
pieces ? ^^ 

All this time Mr. Bruce was neither reading nor 
writing, but, leaning back in his diair, was look- 
ing down on the picture at his feet. Agatha^ in 
her pink muslin, with one arm round Shag's 
neck, with the other holding the doll befol^e his 
brown eyes for admiration. A smile was on her 
lips, and her &ce, radiant with the brightness and 
animation it so often lacked. As Mr. Bruce 
looked, the picture was stereotyped in his mind, 
to be one of a long succession of like images, 
which in the days that were to come should haont 
him with a sense of aching longing he little 
dreamed of now. 

As Elsie entered, setting down the tray with 
an offended jerk, on the very edge of the table 
where Agatha's work was strewed, she rose 
hastily, saying — 

'^ Oh, I am sorry I make you wait a moment; 
I will soon put them away.'' 
. And then the shreds and three-cornered pieces 
rapidly disappeared in her square work-basket, 
backed with its crimson lining, and Elsie pro- 
ceeded to unfold the cloth, and set out the plates 
and glasses. 
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''Look^ Elsie^ is not that a pretty young 
lady?^^ 

'^ Too smart by lialf, for my notions^ miss/' 
was the reply ; " but any way, senseless puppets 
may be decked oat and get no harm, while crea- 
tures with living souls can^t but be the worse for 
finery and vanity/' 

'' Oh, Elsie, Elsie, how can you be so hard on 
my handiwork? You know aU the time you 
think Bose a beautiful lady/' 

" Good looks is not everything. Miss Moore,*' 
said Elsie, with meaning emphasis. ''Will you 
please to take poached eggs for supper to-night, 
ma'am ? " she a«ked of Mrs. Hope. 

" Soland, will you have eggs ?" his sister 
inquii'ed of her brother. '' I am afraid you are 
very tired; these Torminster market-days are 
always too much for you, I believe." 

'' On the contrary, I always enjoy them, 
Grace," he said, rousing himself. '' What makes 
you think I am tired ? I have nothing very par- 
ticular on hand to-night, and have, I suppose, 
made that an excuse for. sitting idle for ten 
minutes. It was a very full market," he added, 
''and farmers have no reason to grumble." 

" But traditional farmers always do grumble," 
said Agatha ; " don't they ? " 
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He langbed^ and said, '' Clearly my prophecy 
is not yet fulfilled ; but let us wait and see what 
a day at Linden Villa brings forth/' 

The day at Linden Villa brought Agatha more 
pleasure than she had expected, and in spite of 
herself she could not help admiring Margaret, 
when she saw her at home. She seemed so per- 
fectly able to meet all the requirements of her 
busy hfe, so little worried by what might be 
classed amongst the minor trials which, to some 
natures, are a fretting chain, ever hampering 
their daily life. 

On her arrival at Linden Villa, Agatha was 
shown into a pretty drawing-room, where in one 
corner, carefully shaded from draughts by screens 
and wraps, lay a fragile-looking woman, scarcely 
past the prime of life, but so thin and worn 
that she might have been almost any age. 
Her face was not happy in its expression, and 
certain lines about the mouth and forehead told 
of a querulous restlessness, which so many 
invalids find it hard to repress. Let us judge 
such gently, and remember how many are the 
privations of those who linger year after year on 
the very brink of another world, and with whom 
the thread on which life hangs, is so tender that 
it may be snapped at any moment. 
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Mrs. Bromfield was reading when Agatha 
entered. A little page-boy had opened the door 
and announced her^ as Watson was otherwise 
engaged when the bell rang. Advancing to 
take a tray^ on which stood a glass and some 
thin biscuits, the poor boy unfortunately tripped 
against a stool, and threw himself and his burden 
with some force against the end of the grand 
piano, which jutted out inconveniently. 

'^Really, Terry, how careless and incon- 
siderate you are. Where is Watson ? and where 
is Miss Bromfield? Send Susanna here. I 
cannot bear such a noise. How do you do. Miss 
Bruce ? Margaret will be here directly, I hope. 
May I trouble you to ring the bell ? I can^t 
imagine where Watson is. I am too weak to 
bear having visitors shown in on me suddenly. 
Margaret always sees them in the back drawing- 
room ;" and as the words were spoken in faint 
complaining tones, Agatha, who felt very uncom- 
fortable, saw, to her infinite relief, the heavy 
crimson curtain over the folding doors separating 
the two rooms, lifted, and Margaret appear. 

^^ Mamma, darling, I am so sorry Miss Moore 
was shown in here,^^ she began, extending her 
hand to Agatha as she spoke. " Watson ought 
not to have let Terry go to the door.^' 
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^^TSo, indeed, Margaret, tlie boy has given me 
Bucli a fii^Ht, by BtmnbHng witli the tray in his 
hand, and I shall not get over it all day.' I 
think, Margaret, you might manage better. I 
made an effect to get down before luncheon to- 
day to please your father, and now I shall suffer 
for it. You should have some consideration.'* 

" So I should, mamma ; but this was quite an 
accident. I will send Susanna to you, and you 
shall have some of tiiat last reviving mixture Dr. 
Hastings ordered, and I will take Miss Moore to 
my room. Will you come now V* she said to 
Agatha. 

Agatha was only too glad to find herself out 
of the room, where she heard the poor invalid^s 
fretful murmurs still ascending, till Margaret 
joined her in the hall. 

'' Margaret ! Margaret V^ a voice called from 
a half'Open door on the other side of the hall ; 
" is that you ?** 

" Yes, papa ; excuse me one moment,*' she 
said to Agatha, as she obeyed the summons, and 
presently returned with two or three notes in her 
hand. '' I am sorry to be so busy, especially to- 
day, when I thought I was sure of a leisure 
time with you; but I hope you won't mind. 
Now we will go upstairs.^' But even on the 
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jway tbere Margaret was agam destixted io be 
stopped. 

*'IiOok Itere^ Mai^e^ what Pve been and 
dOTer 

^OIl^ Herbert^ you mast go and teU }>apa 
diFectlj'-^lie is in the study;'' and Margaret 
looked «t iAie globe of the hall-lamp^ which hung 
suspended by chains over the staircase^ and which 
was starred and cracked in every direction^ 
wUle some triangular fragments of glass lay on 
the matting breath. ^' How did you do it, 
Herbert ? Indeed, papa will be very much 
vexed/' 

'^I was sliding down the bannisters with 
that alpenstock I found in the box-room the other 
day. You know it felt rather like sliding down 
a mountain. I did it three times ail right, and it 
was so jolly, and then, the fourth time, this horrid 
thing went smash against that stupid globe." 

" I think it is you who are stupid, Herbert, 
and disobedient, too ; for you have been told not 
to slide down the bannisters. Now you must go 
and tell papa directly; and pray, Herbert, do 
l)e very quiet to-day, if mamma comes in to 
dinner/^ 

'' Must I go to papa ?" 

'^Yes, this very moment," ^ said Margaret, 
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decidedly ; and the boj prepared to obey her, 
with« a somewhat rueful face. 

At last the two girls found themselves in 
Margaret's room, and here Agatha was requested 
to take o£f her things, and asked if she would 
mind amusing herself with any of the books 
while Margaret answered the notes for her father. 

Margaret's room was a yery comfortable one, 
and in the large bay window which was, perhaps, 
rather too large for the size of the room, stood a 
table covered with books and work, all neatly 
arranged; while on the shelves, suspended by 
scarlet ribbons at intervals on the walls, were a 
great many books, and the vacant spaces were 
filled up with photographs, in Oxford frames, and 
two or three illuminated texts. Margaret's special 
chair and writing-table were by the fire, and here 
she now sat, her pen moving swiftly over the 
paper. 

^' It is a good thing I can write so quickly 
and so legibly," she said, as the last of the three 
envelopes was directed, and she jumped up, 
when a bell rang. *' There, that is the luncheon- 
bell j" and turning round, she saw Agatha was 
looking intently at the address on one of the 
envelopes — " The Lady Harriet Greville, " 

'^ Do you know that lady ?" Agatha asked. 
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^^ Oh, yes; she comes to Sanderson's Hotel 
for a day or two sometimes, and then she always 
attends St. Mary's Church, and sends papa some- 
thing for his schools or choir. This note is to 
acknowledge five pounds. Do you know her ?" 

" Perhaps I ought not to say I know her, but 
she was very kind to me in a railway carriage when 
I was coming here a few weeks ago, and she 
gave me some flowers. I thought I had never 
seen such a beautiful face before, nor heard such 
a voice.'' 

'' Eeally ! do you think so ? Lady Harriet 
is nice looking, certainly ; she has a terrible time 
with Mr. Greville, I expect, and needs all her 
sweet temper. He is the most restless, fidgeiy, 
disagreeable man. Papa and I met them both at 
dinner last winter at Sir Henry Sinclair's. I 
never go to evening parties on mamma's account, 
but sometimes I dine out with papa when he 
particularly wishes it." 

They were on their way to the dining-room 
now ; and again Agatha forgot to be angry with 
Margaret's rather grand talk and patronage, in 
watching how skilfully she made the dinner pass 
oflf pleasantly, which without her presence would 
have been a troubled scene ; for Mrs. Bromfield 

was nervous and dainty, and her husband was 

9 
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contiTuaally presBing upon her various .delicacies 
iduch alike could not touch ; and then inclined to ,be 
aogry with Margaret^ because the one thijug Mss. 
Bromfield thought she nught have eaten 'Was oiot 
there. ^^ Mai^aret ought to consider more what her 
motiseer c»uid &iMej" Then Herbert was encou- 
raged by hia mother to eat what was far hom good 
for hica^ and to refuse the mutton cutlets^ to which 
Maigaret helped him, with a gesture of disgust. 

On most days Mrs. Bromfield took, her early 
dinner of invalid delicacies in her own room, 
and Master Herbert was determined to make 
the best of his opportunities, and so preferred 
oyster patties and things of a like kind, to plainer 
.&re. 

'^.It is quite absurd being so strict with the 
child, Margaret,'^ her mother said. " Yes, dar- 
ling, take some if you wiah,^^ as Herbert attacked 
a dish of hght pastry. " This is your dinner^ 
you know.^' 

^^ And it is well it is not dinner like this 
every day,'' said Margaret; but there was.no 
cloud upon her brow, and no petulance in her 
tone. 

Every now and then Mr. Bromfield jerked 
out some question to Agatha, and then, when 
she answered, scarcely seemed to hear her. 
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Dinner came to an end at last^.and iKhen'Mrs. 
Bromfield was led tenderly back to the drawing' 
room by her Imsband^ orders given .iiuit no yisi- 
tors were to be admitted^ and Herbert despatched 
to school^ while Margaret asked Agatiia if .she 
would like to walk into HaYaismootii^ as it was 
so fine. 

If Mrs. Hope knew no one she met in the 
gay crowd on the Strand^ Margaret Bromfield 
seemed to know every one^ and there^was scaroeh 
a shop she entered but she had some recognitioD 
&om acquaintance or fiHiend. Agathawas anmsed^ 
and found her companion's .lively chafer on the 
way home, about people they had s«en,'^ery in- 
teresting. 

But the greatest surprise was in store, as the 
two girls passed a carriage standing by the large 
print-shop and library at the top of the Strand 
For, as Margaret Bromfield stopped to receive 
Lady Harriet Greville's kind greeting, Agatho 
was discovered and remembered at once. 

^'I am glad to see you again,'' the sweet 
voice said. '^I often thought of you on you] 
long journey that day." 

" Thank you so much," was all Agatha coul( 
say. " You brightened a little bit of it for me." 
''I am only here for two days, as Miss Brom- 
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field will tell you/' Lady Harriet said; "but 
perhaps I may return for a longer visit, if the 
spring is cold» I was at Shadrington Court one 
day last week, and thought of you, Mr. and 
Mrs. Fawcett like the place very much.*' 

All this conversation was unintelligible to 
Margaret, who thought Agatha had had enough 
attention, so she put in — 

'^ I have just written to you. Lady Harriet, 
and have given my father^ s best thanks.'^ 

She bowed and smiled, and then, with another 
good-bye to Agatha, she leaned back in the car- 
riage, and the two girls passed on. 

And now Agatha underwent a strict cross- 
examination about her acquaintance with Lady 
Harriet ; where was Shadrington, who were Mr. 
and Mrs. Fawcett ? And when the details were 
at last extracted, Margaret exclaimed — 

'' How odd you did not tell me about yourself 
before.'^ 

"What chance have I had?'^ said Agatha. 
^' Besides, why should I think you would care for 
my story ?'' 

^'But I do care very much," was the reply; 
" I hope I shall see a great deal of you. I think 
we shall suit each other admirably. '^ 

Ah, Margaret, was there not a little touch of 
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worldliness in this? Agatha Moore, in whom 
Lady Harriet Greville took an interest, and 
whose home for ten years had been at Shad- 
rington Court,^ assumed an importance that 
the poor little cousin of Mrs. Hope^s, at St. 
Mary's Farm, had never, would never have 
attained. 

And is there not this same spirit running 
through many of us — ^I had almost written all ? 

'^ Yes, we hear she is a very charming, nice 
person, and he is really agreeable and gentle- 
man-like; but then one does not meet them 
at dinners, so it would not do to ask them here.'' 
Or " I should like to ask those girls on Wed- 
nesday, for they are really so well educated and 
so lady-like ; but then we did not meet them at 
the Brownes', or the Medways', or at Lady Sa- 
ville's, so it cannot be." 

Margaret Bromfield was but following in the 
track of her elders and superiors, and the atmo- 
sphere she lived in at Havensmouth, broken up 
as it was into its particular sets and cliques, was 
likely to strengthen her in treading it, which it 
must be confessed she did, with very determined 
and unwavering feet. 

Agatha returned to St.. Mary's Farm that 
evening, refreshed by the change, but greatly 
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puzzled wlien^ before she went to bed^ she 
thought over all the events of the day, and espe- 
cially undecided as to what she really thought of 
Margaret Sromfield« It seemed to her that she 
had suddenly been brought into contact with a 
girl more nearly answering the description of 
those she had read of, than any she had ever met. 
Indeed, Agstha^s. experience of young ladies was 
limited, to Beatrice and Victoria Harrison, and. 
they WOTe of a very different type. 

Why was it that she did not feel more drawn 
towaads Margaret ? Why was it she had a secret 
sense. of disquiet when she thought of all she had 
said to her ? 

'^So good and forbearing as she is to her 
mother:; giving up all . evening parties that she. 
may always be at hand; so patient with that 
dreadfully tiresome boy ; so. quiet' and yet so 
composed .in. all, she says and. does; still I don't 
think.1 quite like her/' Andw taking out the dry 
floweos jBtaom the. pocket of her, writing-case, 
where they were carefully preserved, sh& kissed 
them, with enihusiasnu " I feel far more as if 
Lady Hasriet' had. been my friend,- though she 
only said those few words. I wonder/ if I shall, 
ever see .her again*. I hope I3ie iq)ring.willbe a 
cold^one, ifcit wiE only bring- her here.'' 
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And^now AgatWs time went on less slowly^ 
than before. She began to forget her deeure to 
be a governess, and Mr. Bruce heard no more of 
the^^bdrertisement. Days at Linden Villa were 
frequent, or she would go in there with Mar- 
garet f(MP an hour after church in the morning ; 
and when there were four riotous bojs at home 
for- th^* holidays instead of one, Agatha won- 
dered still more at the elder sister's patience and 
skMil management ci that unruly crew. With 
it sXL'y Margaret never looked worn or tired, or 
grumbled, or complained. 

Dicksie, and Merrie, and Fred might well tell 
Agatha in turn, as a private communication, that 
'^Meg was awfully joUy, and that the* whole 
house-would stand still without h^, and though 
that little Herbert plagued her so, she wa« never 
fuMOOB wi"Bi him,^' 

Agatha could not help thinking that the^ 
plagoing process was as much pursued by the ^ 
el^rs as by the youngest of the family; ; but she 
did not offend them by saying so. • 

Meaniiumie, Jessie Page was not forgotten, aasd 
she learned to listen for Agatha^s. footstep, and 
hior littte pale face would brighten, when she saw 
hi»> isci; way that was new sasA deli^btfdl ta hen 
Asiidb Johnnie would respectfully touch his. cap? 
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when he met Agatha, and thank her for her 
goodness to poor Jess. 

Visits to the old man Mr. Bruce had spoken 
of, Agatha found less palatable. She could not 
dress dolls for him, or make him anything pretty 
to wear, as she had done for Jessie; and old 
Bunting was apt to growl over small grievances, 
and to indulge in wearisome accounts of his 
rheumatics, and display his swelled finger and 
wrist-joints to excite his young visitor^s sym- 
pathy. Then he would say he was hard of hear- 
ing, " Miss must please to sit close to him ;" 
and Agatha, by reason of certain odours of 
tobacco and snuflF, preferred keeping at a more 
respectful distance. 

But it was very different when she went to 
see Jessie, who got a cough in the winter, and 
could not leave the cottage for an expedition 
with Johnnie to the cove. She made her a warm 
frock of dark grey linsey, and trimmed it, much 
against Mrs. Hope^s advice, with a bright blue 
braid. " The black is the same price,'* Agatha 
argued, ^^ and the blue is so much prettier. Why 
should she not have it V 

Then Jessie sat for her portrait, with the doll 
on her knee. And Agatha made a very. fair, 
sketch, which she copied, and gave to Johnnie 
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for a Christmas present. And slie taught Jessie 
to crochet, with an ivory hook and coarse 
cotton, and heard her say a hymn and read 
a few verses from the Bible — ^the Bible, as yet 
a sealed book to Agatha, as to thousands and 
tens of thousands who daily hear it read, 
or read it for themselves. Sometimes she was 
arrested by a passage as the words left her 
lips, and especially when reading to Jessie her 
favourite Gospel narratives. The words of Him 
who spake as never man spake, touched her as no 
other's words did, while the simple, childlike 
remarks little Jessie would make often strength- 
ened the effect. 

Sometimes Agatha would feel a strong wish 
to speak of longings and desires which began 
faintly to assert themselves, but reserve and shy- 
ness kept her silent. Mr. Bruce had once spoken to 
her of religion as a personal matter, but only once. 
Very often days would pass on, and merely the 
common remarks of daily life would pass between 
them. He would sit writing or reading in the 
long evenings, and walk to and from church with 
Agatha on Sundays, and sometimes on week 
days; and though he used to talk to her then 
more or less, it was always on indifferent sub- 
jects — of books, or of what was passing in the 
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world," or about her drawings and the sketches ^ 
she made.. As the long winter wore away, it 
seemed to Mrs. Hope that Boland was more and 
more abstracted and silent, and the thought 
wotdd ciross her mind that Agatha^'s preaeisce was 
a restraint, and that her brother felt it to be so. 
So. many things: in Agatha jarred against Mrs.^ 
Hope's notions* The answer to her question, for ' 
instance, of why she preferred St. Mary's to the 
Scotch ChuTch, qtdckly and unhesitatingly given, 
shocked her^ — ^'Because Mr. Bromfield's sermons 
are so mnch shorter than Mr. MaoPherson's, and 
thecurate's shorter still.'' Then her little care- 
less habits, and the unconcerned way in which 
she would sit and write when Mrs. Hope* was 
working, and to the question, ^'What are you 
writing, Agatha?" she would answer, "Oh, only 
for amusement.'^ 

*'So different to my ideas of what a usefiil 
young woman should be," Mrs. Hope said one 
enremug to Mr; Bruce, wti&n Agatha was absent 
a* Linden. Villa j "to sit writing or reading to- 
herself is really a breach of good manners/* 

" Why, Gracie, youhave allowed me to^ do" 
thelike^so many years mxmolested and imcKXca'' 
pkifflHed of." 

"Tow,. Boland; as if Agatha Moore were' 
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to be compared with you. She is a strange 
girl, not without her attractions, and she can 
be winsome when she Kkes, but she is not 
what I should have wished a daughter of my 
own to grow up, if God had seen fit to grant me 
one. Poor Agatha has a dreamy, purposeless 
way of spending her time, I fear.'*. 

^'J think you are hard on her, Gh'ace ; she has 
been unfailing in her kindness to little Jessie 
Page since she first visited her, and even old 
Bunting has a word to say in her praise.^' 

^' Oh, she can do what she finds pleasant to 
herself, Boland, I do not doubt ; but when I took 
her round to see my poor people in East Havens- 
month one day, she stood outside the doors while 
I went in, and complained of the close smells 
and want of air, and the dirtiness of the children/' 

Mr. Bruce smiled. ^^Well, Grace, in the 
latter complaint, I am sure I have often heard 
yea unite.'' 



CHAPTER V. 

THE sister's walk. 

"Master ! what shaU I do? 

Choose Thon for me." 

" Set Thon my work, 
Lest 'neath the task, self chosen, thongh for Thee 

Sin still may Inrk ; 
And I may see Thine angel in the way, 
With righteous sword mine evil will to slay." 

It was a bright evening late in May, when 
Roland Bruce, sitting at his study-window above 
the entrance door, was looking down upon the 
grass-plot beneath him, with an abstracted gaze. 
Every now and then Agatha's voice reached him, 
singing fragments of songs, or holding con- 
versations with Shag, as she consulted him 
about the shape of the little flower-beds she was 
marking out on the grass. For she had obtained 
leave that day from Mrs. Hope to cut some flower- 
beds there, and Margaret Bromfield had promised 
her some sUps of Tom Thumb geraniums, helio- 
trope, and calceolaria. 
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'^ What a change ife will make. Shag, won't it ? 
when there is a blaze of scarlet and yellow here 
instead of this dull blank of long grass, and we*ll 
make old Philip cut it so smooth ; if only the sun 
will come in enough, but those dear old grey 
walls, though highly venerable and respectable. 
Shag, are very inconvenient. But what a 
glorious sunset there must be over Dartmoor. 
Come, Shag, let us go up to St. Mary's Hill and 
see it. To-morrow we will cut out the turf, and 
then we will begin to plant." 

Shag, who had listened to all this conversation 
with earnest eyes, and whenever his name was 
spoken stood on the alert and wagged his tail, 
now at the mention of a run began to caper 
and give his low bark ; while Agatha pulled off 
her thick gloves, and laid them on the wide stone 
window-sill, and letting down her lilac and white 
alpaca dress, which had been carefully looped 
up, opened the wicket-gate to pass out. Sud- 
denly a thought seemed to strike her, ^^ It is a 
good opportunity! wait a minute. Shag;'* and 
running into the house, she was upstairs and in 
her own room, and tapping at Mr. Bruce's study 
door before he could have believed it possible. 
He had only just reseated himself in the chair froui 
which he had a moment before hastily risen with 
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the lialf-fonaed words on his lips, " It is better 
jiot/' wh«Q the light tap was heard. 

'^ May Xcome in a minate V 

"Certainly, and Shag too, that traitor and 
deserter; why, old fellow,^' as Shag squatted at 
his side, ^^you have for3aken me of late/' 

Agatha meanwhile stood irresolute, a roll of 
paper in her hand, from which she was nervously 
taking the string which was tied round it, and 
after a moment's silence said, " Would you mind 
looking over this some day, and if you think it good 
enough will you send it to a publisher, for me, 
and inquire if he will print it V 

. Mr. Bruce held out his hand for the roll, and 
said, " This is rather longer than your advertise- 
ment for the ' Times.' " 

'^Please don't laugh at me, I have quite given 
up that idea. I had far rather stay here than be 
a governess; but this is what I have been 
writing at odd times the last few months. I 
don't know if it is very good, still I think worse 
tales are published and sold, and I should like to 
try my fortune. You who write so much, must 
be able to tell me whether it is hopeless ex- 
pecting any one to take the memuscript and give 
me something for it. Will you read it ?" 

" Yes, with pleasure ; it is a very fair, neat 
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iQaauscript^ and tlmt is always a reoomT!i<mdation. 
But J must Jxa^e tdma; of coucse you willleare it 
with me/^ 

^^Oii, yes. Mrs. Hope is at churcii this 
evening j and Shag and I are going to St. 
Mary^s Hill. Won^t you come too ?" 

^^I am a&aid J cannot ; though I musfc Bsk 
you to stay a little longer, while I teU you about 
a letter I had this morning : it concems you, it is 
from Mr. Harrison.'^ 

"From Uncle Robert! is he iU? I heard 
£:om Beatrice last week, they weice then at 
Loeexaobe.'^ 

"Tes, and they ace there now. No one is 
. in ; . but Mr. Harrison . has had mome more very 
serious money losses. It seems that besides the 
investment in the railways, which proved so 
unfortunate, he collected & ^great deal of what 
may be called his floatiug capital, and placed it 
in one of these large limited companies. The 
whole is lost, and not only so, the little fortune 
from which your income is derived is gone also. 
He behoved so completely in the safety of this 
company, that he reanoved your little fortune, of 
which he was trustee, from the funds, and placed 
it with his own. The wreck is complete; 
Shadringtcm Court, and the landed property sur- 
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rounding it, will be saved, but very little more. 
Will you like to read the letter ?'' lie asked, 
offering it to her ; "I am so sorry to have 
to tell you what I know you will feel very 
much/' 

Agatha took the letter from Mr. Bruce, her 
hand trembled, and her cheek was first flushed 
and then very pale. " Poor Uncle Robert; oh I 
am so grieved for him,'' she said, as she returned 
it to Mr. Bruce ; '^ but I must write to him, and 
tell him not to think about my loss, which seems 
to vex him more than his own. I do not mind, 
except that now of course, I must go away from 
here, and not burden you and Mrs. Hope any 
longer. Perhaps you will advise me what is best 
to do. I could perhaps go as a daily governess 
to Havensmouth. Margaret Bromfield told me 
the other day how well these sort of governesses 
are paid here, especially in winter. I hope you 
will help me, and tell me what you think is 
best." 

^^ Yes, I will, and it is very easy for me to 
do so. Grace and I both hope you will not let 
this loss make any difference in your feelings 
about staying with us. I have been very prosper- 
ous of late ; the farm has been productive, and my 
papers on various agricultural subjects have been 
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well paid for. If, as you said not five minntes 
ago, you would far rather stay here than be a 
governess, I hope you will not change your 
mind. You cannot possibly outstay your wel- 
come.'' 

^^ Thank you; it is very kind of you to say 
so. But I don't think I could stay, to be en- 
tirely dependent on kindness I do not deserve." 
And the sad tone of the voice telling the old 
tale of wounded pride struck on Mr. Bruce' s ear 
painfully. '^Come, Shag," she said, after a 
moment's silence, during which Mr. Bruce was 
cahnly unrolling the manuscript, as if prepared 
to read it at once — " come. Shag, we may as well 
go and see the sun set behind Dartmoor," and 
then she was gone. 

Shag looked wistfully at his master, but on 
he?tring the words, ''Yes, old fellow, go, and 
take care of her," he pattered after Agatha, and 
Mr. Bruce was alone. 

He sat for some minutes musing as she left 
him. Over his fine face many and varied ex- 
pressions passed. '' Only six months ago," he 
said at last, '' and I could not have believed this 
possible. I that have sufiered once, am I really 
in earnest, and can I wish to suffer again in the 

• same way ?'* And then before him rose a vision 

IB 
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of the past of a tall gracefiil figure^ and a face of 
womanh^ beaaty; a month wroatked with smilei^ 
and eyes that somehow never answeved them, 
but erer looked oat on him and all the world 
with a cold^ changeless light* He seemed to 
hear the tones of the voice which had, perhaps^ 
more than anything else led him captive; and 
then he recalled the joy he had felt when that 
voice whispered to him that he was dear to hef 
•"—to her from whom he had felt himself so 
hnmeasarabfy separated by inferiority of age, by 
everything. Then the bitter awakening, the 
flight of the summer bird, when storms gathered 
over him ; of the false-hearted woman who had 
drifted away from him when the billows swdled, 
and had so calmly moored her bark in another 
haven, leaving him with hopes crashed, and health, 
^as it seemed, for ever gone — ^to live or die— it 
was nothing more to her, the lady o£ Glen* 
barrow, the mistress of the home of his ancestors 
4ks well as of her hasband's. And by the side of this 
picture called from out the past arose another— 
•of the sadden possession taken of his chair one 
October evening by a slender girl, with a wealth 
of brown hair gathered back from a pale, tired 
face, his sister kneeling at her feet and holding 
ijae wine to her, and the efforts she made to 
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[ th^Bi said to liiiBfieU> snd ie recalled how 
; tken the lo^iag* arose tkat she should be 
happy with them in their quiet^ homrij Kfe^ and 
find seat, and enjoyment too. Tken all her little 
eatopofeeiL speedEiee retained to hinsy. and her 
enrieas mtwiOingness to mould herself to any 
gffe& BBtodel. Her shrinkii]^^ with the shrinkixig 
of a proisd Bendtiye nature, firom patronage 
when Miss Bromfield first Boticed her, her fear of 
being a bmrden to Grace and to him*-^(^ him! 
At tiiisr point of the meditation aa expression of 
mmgled tenderness and pain passed oy«r him ; 
he covered his face with his hands for a minnte's 
space; then he took up the mannsciipt before 
him very gently, and Bent it back to facilitate 
reacEng it, teaching it aa if it were something 
too precioTis to be l%htly handled, and soon 
km eotaxEtenance assumed all its nsoal quiet and 
&m eiqnresaaon, and he read page after page 
of the dear, legible handwriting, without looking 
vp or noticing how time was passing. He did 
net see how the glory had faded from the 
western sky, how a flock of rosy clouds just 
belbre the window had paled and vanished, and 
the moon, nearly fall, had risen over the tree 
ttfps to the left of the farm. The light still 
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sufficed by tKe open window to read by, and 
when at last it failed him^ and he was rising to 
light the lamp which he used in his study, Mrs. 
Hope entered. 

'' Roland, do you. know where Agatha is ? 
I have been home from church for the last hour, 
supper is ready, and she is not come in/ Eeally 
her unpunctuality is very trying. . Moreover, 
girls wandering out by themselves is not according 
to my notions, at least not in the dark." 

^' In the darkj, Grace ; why, it can hardly be 
called dark all night at this time of year. 
Agatha Moore was here this evening about half- 
past six or seven, and I told her about Mr. 
Harrison^s letter." 

''What did she say?" 

''Not much. She left- me, with Shag to 
take care of her, to go to the top of St. Mary^s 
Hill to watch the sun set behind Dartmoor, she 
said. But," referring to his father^s large old- 
fashioned watch, which sent out a sonorous tick 
as he took it from his pocket, "I see it is 
nearly nine* I will walk down the lane and meet 
Agatha." 

" Perhaps yon are tired ; you were up before 
five this morning, Roland, and you were standing 
at the sheep- shearing most of the day« Let 
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Elspeth or Philip go. I dare say she is at the 
Pages* cottage, reading story-books to Jessie/* 

Her tone was a little contemptuous. Mrs. 
Hope was' tired if her brother was not ; she had 
finished a busy day by a walk to her own church 
for the week-day evening service, and Agatha had 
been so obstinate in carrying her point about 
the flower-beds, and had left her paint-box and 
drawing-paper on the table in the sitting-room, 
with the coloured water in a blue mug; and 
Mrs. MacPherson h9.d called, and she had been 
so ashamed of the untidy appearance of every- 
thing; so altogether Mrs. Hope was not in the 
mood to smile at Agatha^s absence beyond the 
prescribed hour. 

Mr. Bruce and his sister went downstairs 
together; the doors at both ends of the house 
stood open, and just as Boland was taking his 
wide-awake to stroll out into the garden, where 
all the crescents and stars were marked out on 
the grass by pegs and string, Shag dashed down 
the passage from the back entrance, and sprang 
to his master's side. 

'' Ah, Shag ! I was just coming to look after 
you. What is it. Shag, old fellow V* for Shag's 
excitement seemed to increase. He whined, and 
gave the short low bark which is so famiUar a 
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sound oa the moors sslA moiintams of Sootiaad^ 
when &e ahepheid sendB his faiiMil dog to Jaek 
£or Jb strfty sheep aad driTe it home. 

Mr. Bmoe repeated the 'qnestioB, '^ Whait iti 
it^ Shag, and why as^ yon come Jiome so iaag 
before your mistress f 

" Mifitoess 1 'deed I^ murmizred Elsie, as Mil 
Bmoe passed out through the kitchen. ^IJL has 
come to that, has it^ than ?" 

While Mx&* Hope followed with iihe imqmj^ 
'^Wbere is Mr. Bcdand gcme, JEUsiel^ iEs aiot 
Miss Moore oome back V^ 

''No, I have not seen her^ though loaybe 
she's jnst at the ^ate a-*dabbiQg at ikbem oohsai^ 
and taking pictures of the hen-house.^' 

^' Not now, surely/' Mrs. JSope said, looidng 
across i^e yard^ and seeing nothing of cither 
£32ag <»r his master. ''I do not undfinatand it 
atjdl.'' 

''No, ner I neither, ma'am. Missie is jlUd- 
gether a lasme past the comprehension of ^QCiiaQ»aa 
folks like me, iJioagh i^^ere^s Philip talking abesb 
the flower-beds she is going to d% oi^ of 
the ^zkss quite pleased, .and is going np the first 
•thiug to-moirow with the barrow to get same 
plants &0m the mioistear's daughter^ But maBa 
aue always poor feeble-minded icreatuxes — if d^ 
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Scriptare did not forbid^ I'd nay fools — where bit 
laeuBieB irHo can speak you soft to get flieir own 
way, is conoemed/' 

Meanwhile, Mr. Bmce followed Shag's lead^ 
fiilly expecting that he would pause at the Pages' 
cottage, where Johnnie's whistle was heard, as 
he cleared up the ixyda with which he had been 
working in Us mother's strip of garden, and 
prepared to go in-doors to bed. 

'^Haye yon seen Miss Moore this eyexung, 
Rige?" Mr. Bmce asked. 

But Johnnie said, ^^No, sir," with a touch of 
his cap. ''The young lady was here this znoming, 
Jessie told me, bist I ha;7e not heard of her calling 
in siace. Jess is in bed and asleep, sir, buti can 
ask mother.^^ 

^' No, no," said Mr. Bruce, for Shag did not 
seem pleased at ihe delay, and began to whine 
and jump np at his mast^ agaiii, rmming on 
to the gate leading to tli^ oore, and then back 
to Mr. Bruce, with tihe isame low, deep-mouthed 
bark, *' Johmrie, come wiih me, will you ? I 
begin to think Shag has some good reason for 
urging me onwaxds* Se left the hxm with 
Miss Moore an hour or two ago, and has se* 
turned witixout her^" While he spoke, Mr. Bruoe 
was striding on at a pace to which Johzmie could 
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only keep up by something between a trot and 
a ran. Not a word more was spoken for some 
time, except when Shag had "bounded onwards 
towards the cliff, and followed the narrow wind- 
ing path cut along the sides of the hills over- 
hanging the sea to the right, instead of going 
down to St. Mary's Cove, when Mr. Bruce 
exclaimed, " The Sister's "Walk 1 There is some- 
thing wrong.'* . 

The Sister's Walk skirted the sea at the 
height of many hundred feet; it was narrow, 
and in some places precipitous, rising and fall- 
ing with the curves of the hills, and winding 
in and out along the deep indentations of the 
coast. It was very little frequented, . though 
shortly mentioned in the guide-books as a pic- 
turesque route from St. Mary's to Dunster Cove, 
from whence some of the finest views in the 
neighbourhood could be obtained. Nevertheless, 
few visitors at Havensmouth trod the uneven 
rugged path, but preferred going to Dunster 
Cove by the shorter and easier way further 
inland. To Mr. Brucfe and Shag the Sister's 
Walk was familiar ground^ and, several times 
since Agatha- had been at the farm, Mr. Bruce 
had taken her to good points for sketching, and. 
had brought her round to Dunster Cove, and 
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l^ome to St. Mary's Farin by the roacl. The 
sides of the hills were covered on these^ May 
days with gorse, a blaze of golden glory in the 
sunshine, and showing even now with a chastened 
beauty in the : moonlight, wWch, as Mr. Bruce 
and Johnnie passed, streamed on the hill on one 
side, and made a radiant way across the calm 
sea on the other. Below, the waves murmured 
their ceaseless song, and broke gently on the 
masses of grqy rock, down to which the green 
beauty of tho hills crept, even to the brink of the 
stem limestone, which rose so abruptly from the 
shore in some places, that it defied the drapery 
of hardy hart's-tongue and pendant ivy to come 
further. 

About midway between St. Mary's Cove and 
Dunster a curious cluster of rock cropped out 
in the track, and the topmost mass was shaped 
and fashioned by the hand of Nature into what 
was called '^ The Sister's Chair." Back, seat, and 
twisted arms could all be traced, and here Agatha 
had climbed, with her light, quick step, and had 
challenged Mr. Bruce to mount too the last time 
they had come this way together. As the great 
grey mass stood out before him in the moon- 
light, Mr. Bruce remembered this, and recalled 
the merry laugh which greeted his rather scram- 
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bling ascent to tha liigh poaitioii she had flo 
easily gained^ and how he liad left lier tliere to 
aketch^ with an order to Shag to citaj behind 
and bring her home safel j. 
' At the foot of the Sister's Chair Shag 
now stopped^ and waited for his master to ooaooLO 
np^ giving a h>w whine with his nose in the air, 
and looking up with imploring eyes into Mn 
Brace's face. " Where is she. Shag f" and then 
he called " Agatha ! Are you here, Agatha ?** 

There was no answer but the water lapping 
on the stones bdow^ and the heavy sonoroas hum 
of the cockchafers as they wheeled around with 
awkward, cumbrous wing. The masses of rock 
were cleft in small fissures, and jutted out irregu- 
larly on the fiirther side from where Mr. Bruce 
stood, and formed a sort of steep and difficult stair- 
case by which the Sister's Chair was reached. As 
he went round to that side, Mr. Brace's heart 
misgave him that he should find Agatha lying 
on the ground. But no ! he stumbled over some- 
thing, which proved to be a book she had 
taken with her on her walk, but that was a^ 
'' Agatha I Agatha P he called again, and Om 
time the tone of his own voice startled even 
himself. It was a cry of agonizing suspenBe 
rather than a call. Again no answer but &e 
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hpping of tha water on {he stones bdow^ and 
ihe drowsy lium of the msects which haunt the 
sammer night. 

JBnt presently^ as he was abont to ascend by 
ike rough steps I mentioned^ Jdninie Page's 
voice was hoard ^om the top^ to whic^ he had 
climbed with swift and steady step &om thB 
other side, ^^Here, «ir! here. Miss Moore iB 
hare, but she does not speak or move/' 

Boland sprang up^ he scarcely knew how^ 
for a moment all his courage and strength seemed 
to have .died out of him, and once more the 
same cry rose in the stillness of the evening air, 
'^Agatha! Agatha P' 

She could neither hear nor answer. In step* 
ping down^ iipparentiiy^ from' the Sister's Chair, 
her foot had caught between two fragments of 
rock, and she liad been unable to extricate it. 
She had fallen, and evidently had no power to 
raise herself; she was lying partly supported by 
the large stone which formed tjie footstool of 
the Sister's Chair, her pale face turned up in the 
moonlight, and her fair forohead contracted with 
pain — ^the pain which she had borne alone under 
th^ bhie sky fco* so long, and had at last lost 
consciousness from the very acuteness of the 
suffmng she was enduiing. 
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'' Stop, sir, stop \" Johnnie exclaimed, as 
Mr. Bruce was going to raise lier. '^ Look here, 
sir, her foot is wedged in between these here 
pieces of stone, and we had better set that free 
before she is moved. If she's twisted round, 
sudden-like, the ankle will break, if it isn't 
broken already/' 

"Yes, you are right, Johnnie;" and, with a 
strong effort Boland Bruce was himself again. 
With an inward cry to the Strong for strength 
he gained the victory, and set about devising 
the best plan to liberate Agatha. '^ We must 
knock off that rugged comer of stone in the 
crevice, Johnnie,'' he said. ''Have you a 
knife?" . 

The boy produced a large clasp knife, with 
a strong horn handle, and by slow, very slow 
degrees, as it seemed to them, the fragment of 
rock was reduced in size by repeated blows. 
Then Mr. Bruce lifted the little imprisoned foot 
and gently set it at liberty* But a moan of pain 
from Agatha showed that it was really injured. 
A shudder passed over her, and flhe murmured, 
" Shag, Shag, don't go away and leave me 
alone." Poor Shag, who had sat mute by her 
side while his master and Johnnie were knock- 
ing the stone, now replied to Agatha's call by 
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rubbing his nose against her hair and licking her 
hand^ 

'^ You are not alone, n6w,'' Mr. Bruce said, 
raising her gently. ' "I am here, and, when you 
can bear it, I will take you home." 

Agatha, who was struggling back to con- 
scicfusness, and was following out the thoughts 
she had been thinking as she had sat in the 
Sister's Chair, with Shag for her only companion, 
said, "Home. I have no home. You know 

Uncle Eobert has ^' Then, trying to recover 

herself, she said, " Am I talking nonsense ? Oh ! 
the pain has been so dreadful, and the fear 
worse* I could not bear being alone, the day- 
light fading away, and you know,'' she added, 
sadly, " I never feel the rest you said would 
make me happy, that Sunday long ago." 

'* Do not talk," Mr. Bruce answered ; '* I am 
afraid the movement will give you pain, but the 
sooner it is done the better, and I will carry 
you as carefully as I can. Johnnie Page is here, 
and will, go before me and clear the way, so that 
I may not stumble- Are you ready ?" 

" Yes," she said* " The pain is very bad 
even now, but it is nothing now you are come, 
and I am not alone. Only please will you look 
if I have dropped a book. I had. just missed 
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it, aud was going down ta look for ifc^ wHen my 
foot got into that crack, and I fell. I would not 
loBB it for the world." 

*' The book is safe j I picked it up at the foot 
of the rock. Now will you trust me V* 

Mr. Brooe raised her in his arms, but a sharp 
cry of pam escaped he^. '' la it so bad?^' he 
asked. 

'^ YeSj bnt I wiQ try to bear it. Please don't 
mind, bnt go an." 

There was iK>thing else to be done, and, when 
the nigged descent from the Sister's Chair was 
accomplished, the worst seemed over. Johnnie 
went first, and helped Mr. Brace to avoid the 
irregularities of the path. The moonlight Savoured 
them, and Agatha's small figure was really of 
litble weight* Mr. Bmce carried her as easily 
as he wonld a child. He had great muscular 
strength, and he was calm and resolute once 
more, neither hurrying nor seeming hurried in 
voice or manner, but making his way homewards 
with a steadfast even pace. Bat he could scarcely 
bear to hear the poor child's suppressed moan, 
hix to feel her small hand clench his shoulder with 
a ecmvnkdve grasp, and her slight frame quiver 
if any unavoidable jar in his progress shook the 
injured foot. Nor to hear her fidntly-whisp^ed 
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cpeatioBj faisler and fainter erexj time it was 
a^ed^ '^Are we near liontej now? How much 
further V 

At last she aaid^ ^' Say somethin^to help me — 
a Terse — ^poetry — anything^ please ; yon know so 
mndu I canH think of anything now — ^bnt this 
pain, this pain! '^ 

He did not replj" direct^. She thonght he 
took no notice of her request; bat struck afresh 
wiih that wonderful adaptation to the needs of 
the hour which the Psalms s^ppointed for our 
daily use so often derelope^ he began in a slow 
measured siztdn. to repeat the first yerse of the 
142nd Psalm for the 29th evening of the months 
The deep sonorous tone> with the Scotch accent, 
gave the words their full power : — " I cried unto 
the Lord with my voice; yea, even unto the 
Lord did I make my supplication. I poured 
out my complaints before Him, and i^owed Him of 
my trouble. When my spirit was in heaviness 
Thou knewest my path. I cried xmtoTheo, O Lord, 
and said. Thou art my hope^ and my portion in 
the land of the living. Consider my complaint, 
for I am brought very low.'* 

He stopped, but she whispered, ^^Go on, 
please go on. It is a psalm, isn't it ? I never 
thought they were so beautifid.*' And in the 
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same deliberate way Mr. Bruce went tirougli the 
next psalm. Agatha was never to forget the 
words as she heard them then. 

'^ I stretch forth my hands unto Thee, my soul 
gaspeth unto Thee as a thirsty land. Hear me,' 
Lord, and that soon, for my spirit waxeth faint. 
Hide not thy face from me, lest I be like unto 
them that go down, into the pit. Teach me to do 
the thing that pleaseth Thee, for Thou art my 
God. Let thy loving Spirit lead me forth into the 
land of righteousness. Quicken me, Lord, for 
thy Name^s sake, and for thy righteousness' sake 
bring my soul out of trouble. And of thy good- 
ness slay mine enemies, and destroy all them that 
vex my soul; for I am thy servant.^' 

^^They are beautiful words,'' she whispered 
again. *^ Oh, I wish, I wish I knew them, and 
felt them as. you do." 

" God's words are always better than man's/* 
he answered. " We cannot know them too well, 
or think of them too often.?' 

He spoke no more then, and soon they reached 
the well-known gate opening into the lane lead- 
ing to St. Mary's Farm. " We shall soon be at 
home/* he said cheerfully, but Agatha did noD 
answer. 

Johnnie was now! directed to run on, and tell 
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Mrs. Hope that Miss Moore had fallen down and 
hurt her foot^ and then he was to go as quickly as 
possible to summon a surgeon from St. Mary's 
Boad^ the nearest available, and beg him to come 
directly to the farm. 

When Mr. Bruce reached the wicket-gate, 
Mrs. Hope was standing there, and exclaimed, 
^' Carrying her, Boland ! and all the way from the 
Sister's Chair ! Ton have always been warned 
against too great or too sudden exertion.'^ 

" Hush ! Grace,'' he said, almost sternly. '' It 
is no time to think of ourselves ; she is very much 
hurt, and has, I think, fainted for the second time 
from the pain she has tried to bear so bravely. Is 
her room ready ? I had better take her there at 
once; and, Grace, get some restorative imme- 
diately." 

'^ Poor lassie ! poor child ! " said Mrs. Hope, 
melted at the sight of the white unconscious face 
of which she caught a glimpse as Mr. Bruce 
turned into the house. '^ Elsie and I will do our 
best for her," she said, as she gave the old 
servant orders, and followed her brother with a 
candle up the steep stairs. 

^'Now, Roland, do go and get something 
yourself, and rest," as. he laid his burden on the 
bed. . '^ Where is she hurt ? " 

11 
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him see wbat is really amiss^ won^t yon ? Boland^ 
do go and rest^^' she said^ entreatingfy ; ^joa can 
do ncthing liere /* 

Mr. Brace tamed to obey^ Imt Agatha called 
him. ^'Are you very tired? I am sure yon 
mnst be. Thank yon so mnch^ and Shag^ dear^ 
dear old Shag^ thank him for coming to fetch 
yon.** 

Mr. Brnoe took her hand in his for a moment^ 
arid then left the room without a word, and went 
into his study to await the doctor's arriraL On 
his table lay the roU of manuscript he had been 
reading only two hours before. How long i^ it 
seCTied. Shag watched all his master^s more* 
ments, as he lighted &e lamp, swallowed the 
wine Tirtiich had been put there for him, and sank 
down in his chair, folding his hands behind his 
head, and closing his eyes; for, now the nded 
for exertion was over, he felt that he was tired. 
Shag's paws on his knees roused him, and the 
poor dog was wholly unprepared for the attention 
now bestowed on him. 

"Ah, you good dog — ^you dear old fellow!" 
Mr. Bruce said, " to come home and call me^ Shag. 
But she told me to thank you. Good boy — good 
Shag f You and I are her only firiends here. 
Shag — ^her only friends ; but you and I under- 
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stand each other, don't we, Shag ? Dear Shag ; 
my faithful and best of dogs ! " And to judge 
by Shag's expressive gestures, we may believe 
that Mr. Bruce was right — they understood each 
other perfectly. 

''A dislocation of the ankle, and a small bone 
broken, a severe sprain as well, and some fear oi 
inflammation from the length of time which had 
elapsed between the accident and the surgical aid 
needed in these cases.'' Such was Mr. Hall's 
report, delivered in orthodox medical style to Mr. 
Bruce as, after an hour's attendance in Agatha's 
room, he prepared to leave the farm. '^The 
young lady bore the pain I was obliged to inflict 
bravely ; really in a very remarkable way. She 
is much exhausted now, and for some days she 
must be kept in the strictest quiet, and perfect 
rest of the leg." 

^^ Her suffering was very great, I am afraid, on 
the way home. I carried her from the Sister's 
Chair." 

'^ Unquestionably ; every step must have given 
her agony. The injured foot hanging down for 
so long a time, is doubtless the cause of the 
swelling and inflammation." 

" You do not anticipate any lasting ill effects, 
I hope?" 
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^^ Oh no ; but these cases are always tedious, 
and require much attention and good nursing, 
which I am sure will be given here. What a 
magnificent night it is,'' said Mr. Hall. ^' The 
hay looks well, but I don't think you have much 
grass, have you ?" 

'^ No ; I use the few acres of land mostly for 
pasturage, and a little wheat in the level between 
this and Sir Maurice Law's plantation." 

^^ Ah, Sir Maurice has a good tenant in you, 
Mr. Bruce ; you must have trebled the value ot 

this land. When I was a boy " and Mr. 

Hall, who was a grey-haired man, proceeded to 
go over many old details about Sir Maurice 
Law's property in the first place, and of the rapid 
growth of Havensmouth in the second, Mr. 
Bruce sauntering by his side to the gate of the 
quadrangle, where he at last, to his great relief, 
bid the doctor good-night. 

'^ I will see the young lady early in the morn- 
ing. I hope she will get a fair night, with the 
help of the little draught I have given her ;" and 
these were at last the last words. 

" What a bore it is when people talk for the 
sake of hearing their own chatter," thought Mr. 
Bruce, as he turned to cross the road and re-enter 
the house. 
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He found Mrs. Hope in the sitting-room^ 
calml/ and deliberately eating the supper which 
had been so long delayed. There was no sign of 
excitement or flnny about her^ and she gave her 
brother a matter-of-fact aocount of the state, of 
poor Agatha's foot^ the difficulty with which the 
boot had been cut oS, the pain which the settiag 
the displaced bone had caused, and iiie self- 
control Agatha had shown. 

''It has raised her in my opinion. I must 
say there was something very winning in the 
way in which she said^ just now, she was sorry 
to give, me and Elsie so much trouble^ and 
begged us not to think of sitting up widi her^ 
And I don't know that it is necessary, she is 
more likely to go to sleep if left alone. Mr. Hall 
has left her a composing draught.'' 

" I think Elsie ought to sit up with her, or 
sleep in her room, even if you cannot, Grace." 

"Well, we will see. Boland^ yon are not 
well, yoii can eat nothing." 

" I am perfectly well," he said, sharply. ** It 
is too late for prayers to-n^ht, I suppose, so I 
will bid you good-night." 

'^ Good-night," she said, as they exdanged 
the kiss, without which they never separated. 
But a certain strange, weary look in his &ce did 
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not escape her keen glance. ** He has overfcaxed 
himself to-night^^' she said^ as he left the room^ 
'^ carrying that poor girl all that way. If harm 
befalls him through her, how hard it would be. 
And he looked so like his mother to-night.^'. 

Many weary days and nights followed for 
poor Agatha. The weather had set in for real 
midoabted summer^ and May melted into June 
with cloudless skies and glowing sunshine^ which 
were oppressive to Agatha imprisoned in the 
high^ old-fashioned bed^ where^ as there was no 
sofa in her room^ she had to lie^ after Mr. Hall 
aDowed her to be dressed^ and from which she 
could only see the tops of the trees^ and the 
snowy wings of two or three gulls crossing the 
blue sky in their flight seaward. It was dull to 
lie all day listening to sounds of busy life borne 
in through the open window — the cows lowing, 
the fowls cackling in the farmyard^ the bees hum- 
ming amongst the bushes of lavender which grew 
under the windows. Agatha gathered a few 
books on her bed and made an effort to work a 
little, but very often she would lie, listless and 
tired, by the hour together, tears gathering in 
her eyes and falling down her cheeks from the 
very feeling of weakness and inaction which is 
80 hard for the young to bear. Mrs. Hope came 
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in often to ask her how she was, to move her 
pillows, and to remark on the beauty of tho 
weather, and to oflFer to read to her. But tho 
books she chose were to Agatha's mind in- 
tensely uninteresting, and she fell asleep before 
Mrs. Hope had turned over many pages. 

Then Elspeth, who was really full of compas- 
sion for her in her honest old heart, thought 
it necessary to keep up her dry, sententious 
way of addressing her, and all the dusting 
and tidying operations which she performed 
twice a day in Agatha's room, were inter- 
spersed with pithy remarks on the vanities of the 
world, the folly of the young, and the wholesome 
eflFects of pain and trouble. 

Margaret Bromfield came to inquire for her, 
and so did her father, but when Mrs. Hope asked 
her if she would like to see them, she shrank 
from it, and said, " No.'' . At last Margaret 
wrote her a note, which she sent up, and told 
Elspeth to say she was waiting for an answer. 
It was only a few lines in her clear hand- 
writing, telling her that she must let her come 
up ; she was used to invalids, as Agatha knew, 
and nothing was so bad for the spirits as loneli- 
ness and time to brood over one's troubles. 
Agatha was ashamed to refuse, and in another 
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minute Margaret came into her room bright and 
self-possessed as ever. . 

'^You naughty child, to keep me away so 
long. Now,'' taking out her watch, " I have just 
three-quarters of an hour to stay, and I mean to 
amuse you. I won't talk about your foot ; I have 
heard the story, so it is not worth going over it 
all." 

" Oh, no," said Agatha, tremulously, and 
then she dared not speak again for she felt so 
inclined to cry. But Margaret's flow of talk did 
not fail her. She had stories of Herbert and 
Merrie at home, of Dicksie and Fred spending 
their holidays at an uncle's house in the north of 
England, of the quarrel there had been between 
two of the choir at St. Mary's, of the new curate 
who had just come, of the slight improvement in 
her mother's state, that she had been out twice 
in a chair, and had coughed so much less than 
usual, ^^ though I know," said Margaret, " there 
are always these deceitful lulls in complaints like 
hers. It was so with Mary." 

" Was she like you ?" Agatha asked as Mar- 
garet paused. 

" Like me ! oh, no. She was so beautiful and 
so gentle and good. I could not tell you how 
good." 
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There was a toucli of tenderness in Margaret's 
voice as slie said tliis^ wUch compelled Agatha to 
take her hand in hers. It was ahnost the first 
time any demonstration of affection had passed 
between them^ and Margaret bent oyer her and 
kissed her. 

^'Yes, Mary had that real living principle 
within her which made one the better for being 
with her. I remember my Uncle Creorge saying 
—the uncle where the boys are staying now — 
that Mary had gone to the Fountain for the gift 
of living water, and that it was in her a well of 
water springing up into eternal life. It was an 
overflowing stream which refreshed every one 
about her. I like hsr ! No, indeed, I am not.'* 

'^ But you get through so much, and are so 
useful and clever, and you are always doing 
something for others, either at home or amongst 
the poor. What a different life to mine, who 
have never done anything for the help of 
other people. At Shadrington no one ever 
thought of it. We did our lessons, and I read, 
and sketched, and practised because I liked it ; 
and I helped Beatrice and Victoria because I 
liked it too. It was no trouble to me to do their 
lessons for them sometimes, or to save them from 
Aunt Anna's wrath by mending their torn frocks. 
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wlien if tijBj had asked Harriett to do it she would 
Have told their mother and got them into a scrape. 
Do you know, Margaret, I envj joa yonr life, so 
different to my own ; and now I have not a penny 
in the world except what people give me, I 
must do something to Help myself. The yery 
eyening I heard of Uncle Bobert's losing the 
money I hurt my foot, and all my schemes of 
going for a goyemess are useless for the pre- 
sent. But when I can walk again will you ask 
people yon know if they would have me to teach 
their children?'* 

'^Of course I will, if it is necessary. But, 
Agatha, I will tell you, for your comfort, about 
doing, and work, and all that. In my secret 
heart I think it is what people are, more eyen 
than what they do, which tells. I haye dreadful 
misgiyings about myself sometimes, I assure you.'' 

*' You 1 '' Agatha's tone expressed the greatest 
surprise. '' You, Margaret 1 '* For Margaret 
Bromfield had always struck her as so entirely 
satisfied with the success of her own efforts, so 
completely happy in spite of trials and difficulties, 
and what would be to many insurmountable ones 
too. 

''Yes,'* said Margaret; "1 am telling you 
the truth about myself. But now that is enough 
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of so uninteresting a sabject. I think I see what 
you want now — change and variety. My time is 
nearly up^ and I must say good-bye ; but I shall 
come again very soon. Good-bye.*' 

Margaret found her way to the kitchen, and 
asked if she might go out that way. 

" Of course, miss, if you please/' was Elsie's 
answer. 

'^ Mrs. Hope is out, I think ?" Margaret in- 
quired. 

" Yes, miss ; this is Saturday, and she goes 
to the town on Saturday afternoons." 

'^ Is Mr. Bruce at home ?" 

'^ I should not expect he was ; there have been 
a new flock of sheep driven into the two-acre 
field this afternoon, and Master Eoland has been 
out with Philip and John Page, counting them 
and looking into their condition. But as it is 
close upon six, maybe he won't be long. Will 
you go into the parlour and wait ?" 

^^ Oh, no, thank you. What beautiful butter 
that is," pointing to a grand display of rolls and 
shapes arranged on three large white dishes. ^^ I 
don't know what we should do for our invahd if 
we could not get St. Mary's butter and cream — 
there is none like it." 

"No, I don't fancy there is," was Elsie's 
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pleased reply. '^ The butter is like those who 
own it, it is what it pretends to be. We don^t 
make weight here by lard and flour, and we don^t 
water the milk till it's pretty near drowned. My 
master and mistress serve their Master with 
honest service, and so all that they touch prospers, 
seems to me. . Master Roland is coming now, I 
see 'y^ and as Elsie spoke. Shag cleared the gate 
leading into the quadrangle with a bound, and 
Mr. Bruce followed. 

Margaret advanced to meet him, and said, in 
her frank, easy manner, " I am so glad I have 
met you, Mr. Bruce. I have been to see Miss 
Moore, and I think she is very dull in that room, 
and wants variety. Could she not be brought 
downstairs ? and then she might lie out of doors 
in this lovely weather, and I am sure it would do 
her good. Please excuse my saying this, perhaps 
Mr. Hall has ordered her to stay upst^rirs.^' 

" Oh, no, and I am sure you are right ; I will 
tell my sister what you say. Have you seen the 
flower-garden you kindly helped to stock V^ 

" No, I came in this way, and did not re- 
member it ; besides, I thought Agatha's illness 
would have stopped all that reformation.'' 

" Will you come round and see it ?" 

Margaret assented, and very striking was 
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the change in the dnll leyel of grass^ ncnr all 
shorn smooth^ and cut oat into stars and crescents^ 
where the yoong heliotropes^ geraniums^ and 
yeUow and rich brown calceolarias^ smiled in thfir 
opening beanty^ endrded by tasteful edges of 
white and dark-leayed plants^ and promising to 
be a blaze of splendour in antmnn days. 

'^ Beally^ how pretty 1 and did yon do all this 
to please her? Oh^ do let her come do¥m to- 
morrow^ and see it. That long garden seat conid 
hikve cushions on it^ and she conld He there beau- 
tifully. Might she not use the sitting-room^ too^ 
opposite to the one you generally occupy f The 
garden can be better seen from there.^' 

She spokeinher usual way^ seeiiig what was the 
best thing to be done, and never hesitating to point 
it out, and expect that those to whom she spoke 
would do it. But the conversation was heard by 
Elsie^ who was coming up the passage with flie 
tea-things, and many were the significant grunts 
which the remembrance of it elicited that evening. 

'' I see where it^s all tending, as plain as I ever 
saw a poor silly moth fluttering to a candle, and 
there is the mistress as innocent as a baby ; and 
there's the spare parlour turning out^ and the 
sofa pulled to the window, and the little table 
brought down from the master's bed-room, and 
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the jars^ those real China jars^ fiDed with flowers^ 
and taken down from the chimney-shelf^ np to 
which fhey^ll never get whole any more. Well^ 
well^ he is making his own trouble^ dear laddie^ 
and he'll have to bear it. Not but what the child 
has a way with her which is like a glamour. 
There's old Philip bending his stiff back over the 
silly gimcracks of flower-beds^ and working at 
them when he ought to hare been resting his 
bones^ which are none of the youngest^ in his bed. 
And there's the boy, John Page, trudging after his 
work is done, backwards and forwards — ^backwards 
and forwards — ^to the minister's house, with the 
wheelbarrow ; and there's me — ^why, I don't want 
to like the lassie, a little useless bit of a wee thing, 
just good to prank herself out, and make pictures 
in that book of hers, and sing and chatter one 
moment, and get lost in a dream the next. It's 
contrary to my notions to like a child like that, 
spoiliQg the mistress's tidy sitting-room by leaving 
her fads of things here and there and everywhere ; 
but still, when she looks up and thanks me for 
what I do, with that smile of hers, or says, ^ I am 
sure you must be tired of waiting on me, Elsie,' 
why, I cant help myself, I do like her, and I pity 
her too, poor lonesome little lassie, with neither 
father nor mother, brother nor sister, and brought 
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up by vain world-like folks^ who never taught 
her nothing for her lasting good. Still, to see 
Master Roland, who is next door to a saint, de- 
ceiving of himself that she "would ever be content 
to live here, a dull and quiet life, and want nothing 
more ! Why, it's enough to drive a body out of 
her senses. Ah, well, weU, the times of such-like 
folks as Master Roland are in God's hands ; why 
should I, a poor, erring creature at the best, think 
I know better than He, who don't let a sparrow 
fall without his leave." 



CHAPTER VI. 

A SUMMEB^S EYENING DBEAM. 

" When saoh partings shall be like a dream. 
Which we smile at when the day appears, 
And the flashing of new smiles shall seem 

Brighter for old tears. 
And all rocks shall seem, in looking back, 

Upward stairs to reach the hearenly bowers ; 
And the thorns that crossed and checked our track 
Blossom into flowers." 

E. M. C. 

That glorious June Sunday, when Agatha was 
carried down into the garden, and placed upon the 
seat made ready for her, was the beginning of a 
long series of days and weeks of which no par- 
ticular record need be given here. To Mr. Bruce 
they passed swiftly enough, and were afterwards 
like a dream when one awaketh. 

Agatha^s imprisonment to the little square of 
garden lasted a long time, and then when she 
began to use her foot again, her step was faltering 
and feeble, and she could not walk without the 
support of au arm or the aid of a stick. 

12 
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Towards the end of Augast^ she was able to 
get down, with Mr. Bmce's help, to St. Mary^s 
Core, and Johnnie Page's boat was put into requi- 
sition, and he and Jessie, and Mr. Bruce and 
Agatha, would row out on the calm sea, and cruise 
round St. Mary'a Isluaid, %o enjoy the fresh sea 
breeze; and Agatha would sketch the varied out- 
line of the coast, and little Jessie would drag her 
hand along in the water as the boat went slowly 
onwards, and song her small stock of hymns in the 
low, childish voice, which seemed to &aake music 
with the splash of her brother's oar, and the rip- 
pling of the tiny waves against the keel of the 
boat. However busy the day had been at the 
farm, Mr. Bruce found time to give himself up to 
Agaiha's amusement im the eveniqg^ and as the 
days €^rtened, he even prevailed on Mrs. Hope 
to grant her a cup of early tea before they fiet 
out, tiiat there might be nothing to necessitate 
their retom tiU sunset. To Mrs« Hope's notioa of 
i^golaiity and punctuality this was a great deal 
to ask of her. Vagrant five o'clock cups of tea 
were^ in her eyes, an absurd innovation, and to 
no one but to Boland would she have yielded on 
that point. 

One day, the last of Augusi^^ the weather was 
oppressively hot ; a veil of thin clouds himg over 
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the sky^ mni scarcely a breatk stirred; the fiwa 
people said tbe long spdl of summw ma oomii^ 
to an end, and tiiot a tkonder-storm would dear 
tiie au% and then ih^re would be a aimage, aati 
the weather would l»reak up. 

Agatha felt dull and oppressed, sitting all the 
morning in the close garden^ whespe the fiowora 
laagnisked^ and the birds now and then gaTO a 
feeble chirp, shnt in by the stone walk, where 
rery Httle air^ if air there was stirring, could readi 
them. Elsie had done notiiing all day bat scold 
Jeonie, and the tones of her voice reached Agatha 
.from the back preanises, in one contumed stream. 

Mrs. Hope was teaaed with an error in hear 
acconnts, and sat for the greater part c^ the day 
bending over two books, her pen in her hand, 
and a slate at her side, where she sometimea 
put down a row of intractable figores. The 
&int mnrmur, throngh the open window, of ''Two 
from six,*^ or "fifteen and twenty,'^ came to 
vex Agatha's already irritable state, in the inter- 
vals of the noises from the other side of the house. 

Mr. Bruce was at Torminster; and after a 
tHe-a-tSte dinner with Mrs. Hope, at one o'clock, 
Agatiia again betook herself to the garden, 
wishing she had energy to creep down the lane, 
where at least she could see the sea, and yet 
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feeling the effort not to be thought of. Then 
there would be no going out in the boat that 
evening, as Mr. Bruce was away at the Tor- 
minster market, and it was really too hot to 
read, or write, or draw, or do anything. 

Agatha had just come to this point in her 
meditations, when the little wicket-gate was 
opened. Shag sprang forward, and stood on 
the defensive, while a man's voice called ^^ Hal- 
loa!^' to some one behind; ^Hhis is the front of 
the queer old house ; we are right at last.'' . 

Agatha, who was sitting close under the 
windows, was not directly seen by the speaker, 
who advanced, with his companion, almost to her 
side before he discovered her. 

^' At last!'' said another voice — ^this time a 
famiUar one. " How do you do, Agatha ?" 

^'Eustace!" she exclaimed, scarcely able to 
control her surprise, "where did you come 
from?" 

'^From Innspriick, in the first place, and 
from London in the second," he answered. ^^My 
friend. Captain Henley — ^Miss Moore. May we 
sit down, Agatha ? we are half killed with the 
heat. What a frightfully relaxing place Havens- 
mouth is !" 

" Upon my word it is," said Captain Henley, 
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twisting his moustaclie. ''Torminster is bad, 
but this is worse — a volcano's mouth, instead of 
an oven's — eh, Harrison/' And then he sank 
back in one of the iron chairs which had lately 
made their appearance in the garden in honour 
of Agatha's frequenting it, and laughed a foolish 
laugh, without which Captain Henley seldom 
ended any speech. 

He was one of a class of silly, empty- 
headed young men, who in these days are de- 
cidedly on the increase. These are they who will 
pour out a stream of weak aimless talk, by 
which, however, they manage to do an immense 
deal of . mischief. These are the inventors of 
stories about other people, the bearers of tales 
from one house to another, which have a grain of 
truth for their foundation, and whole hundred- 
weights of falsehood for their superstructure ! 
These are they to whom sensible women will some- 
times listen complacently-^— even laugh at their 
silly jests, and call the authors of them agreeable 
and amusing. Of all gossips, these are the 
most dangerous ; and as a great deal has been 
justly said and written about the evils brought 
about by feminine tittle-tattle — and they are, 
alas! manifold — it is only fair to admit that 
these men, often to be found amongst the 
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wdL-borB> wlio easily obtain an entrance into all 
kindfl of societj — ^aore mischieyoiis in the ex- 
treme^ and that a great deal of liarm can often 
be traced to tkem as ita Bouroe^ in the cirdes 
wheie they find thenxaelyea welcomed and eatr 
ccmnged. 

It does not concern as to describe Captain 
Henley more minately. The pale bine eyes^ half 
open^ smiling months showing a s^ of veiy 
white teeth> and the incessant chatter which 
issaea firom it, are, most likely, familiar to us alL 
The loonging, careless manner, the moderatdy 
handsome face, and the perfection of dress, firom 
the negligi of morning suits to the fall glory of 
evening outfit, seems to belong to these men as 
a difitinctiTe mark ; and so it will, in aU proba- 
bility, remain. 

Mrs. Hope, hearing the s<mnd of yoices, came 
to the window, ha: pen stiU in her hand, to^ see 
who the Tisitors could possibly be; and luar 
astonishment was great when her eye fell npon 
two gentlemen, who were apparently perfectly at 
their ease with Agatha, and laughing and talk- 
ing as if they had known her for years. 

'' I say. Miss Moore, I shall be more com- 
fortable if yon will kindly tell that extremely 
suspicions animal that I am here with no 



fiDlomoiis intent* He ejes xne in the most 
i»BgnIar wajy m if I were ii wolf eome down 
izpon iiie sheep lie guards. I see ke is a Boc^k 
sheep-dog-^ a fine feUow^ if lie were more 
amiable.^ 

** SbMg, eome hetOj** Agatka said. '^ 6hag^ 
lie down -/* and the dog ohejred. 

He had been sarvejing &e gnests with a half 
eontemptnons, hatf snajncioas glance^ sidelong 
with his brown ejes ; but at Agatha's word he 
composed himself at her feet^ and showed no 
intention of giving np his oare of her to these 
strangers. 

" Tell me all abont Unole Bobert, and Bea- 
trice^ and Yidoria. I have only heard onee 
sinee— conoe-— -**'^ 

'' Oh> yes; yon know att abont that nnkteky 
business. My father is broken down^ quite brc^en 
down. If it were not for my mother^ I do not 
know what would become of him. He is oocning 
back to England^ he is so wretched abroad. It 
wonld not sorprise me if they wintered here in 
Havensmoaih. Captain Henley is on a mission 
to-day> to look for a konse for the Cavendishes 
from KorthbaroiDgh. They want to eome in 
October. The poor boy> Walter, k weaker, and 
cme of the girls has goit a cough. So^ some 
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of them are comisg here under their aunt's 
patronage — that grim^ gigantic Miss Battis- 
combe^ you must remember. That is the true 
history of the case. Is it not, Henley V^ 

'^Yes; but seriously, Harrison, I must call 
you to order about that grim, gigantic Miss 
Battiscombe. Don't you know she is my aunt 
as well as Susie Cavendish's, and that I owe her 
allegiance. I kindly forbid the banns the other 
day, when she was going to marry, in her fiftieth 
year, that " 

But here the speaker stopped, as, grave and 
dignified, Mrs. Hope came out into the garden ; 
and in spite of her old-fashioned dress and stiff 
manner, the bow with which the two young men 
returned Agatha's explanatory introduction was 
respectful and courteous. Eustace Harrison was 
very glad of Mrs. Hope's arrival, for, after a few 
minutes, he left her to Captain Henley's rattle, 
and was able to talk to Agatha. 

^^ I wanted to speak to you about that un- 
fortunate loss of my father's. I do hope, some 
day, we shall be able to make it good to you. 
At present, every penny of ready money is 
wanted, and the word ready is rather misplaced. 
There are calls yet to be paid on those detestable 
shares ; and here is my father, so mad as to go 
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to law against one of the companies, and trying 
to prove that the shareholders are not respon- 
sible, when they have been led into taking 
shares through false representations. I know 
enough of law to wish to keep every one belong- 
ing to me out of its clutches. In the hands of 
the lawyers is surely to be in the hands of the 
Phihstines, the jaws of the lion, or any other 
simile you may like better. But we will not 
waste our time on such a disagreeable subject. 
Could not you stroll into that lane with me, 
the good lady and the gallant captain fol- 
lowing ? I want to ask you several questions : 
one, why you did not answer my letter last 
autumn ; another, if you ever mean to reclaim 
that pretty little manuscript book with red 
edges ?^' 

^' I cannot walk without a stick, and not very 
well with that. I am lame now, and sometimes 
I think my foot will never be as strong as it was 
before the accident.^^ 

^' What accident ? Bee told me you had 
sprained your ankle, but I never heard it was 
anything more serious. You have not written 
to my sisters much of late, Agatha. Your silence 
has been misinterpreted by my mother, and I 
think it has vexed my poor father, who was 
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ahrays fond of yon. Now^ give me a Idsiorjr of 
yoursdf for tbe last six or eight months. TeU 
me why yoa woald not answ^ my letter^ to 
begin with.** 

^ I did not see that it needed an ansirer^^ 
she said. " As to my hktoiy, it is soon told.'' 

'^ Yon are horridly dull and wretched now—^ 
that is the truth.'' 

^'Oh^ no^ no; they are so kind to me-**Mr. 
Brace especially. I conld not complain wh^tt I 
hare eyerything that is possible done for me. I 
haye read a great deal^ and sketched^ and writ* 
ten^ and I hare been happy — yes^ happy^ in a 
qniet way. When my foot gets well> I am going 
to try to do something for my livings as a daily 
goremess^ or ^*' 

" Nonsense ! that must never be,*' he inter* 
nipted ; '' quite absm-d to think of it." 

" I do not see that &ere is anything absurd 
in it^" said Agatha. '^ But teU me about aU the 
places I once thought I should see for myself— 
that will be much better than talking about my 
concerns." 

He made a gesture of dissent^ hak nererthe- 
less he gave the details she asked fcnr^ and in a 
very few minutes the old spell seemed upon her« 
She was longing again for change and variety* 
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was miataldng Eustaoe HanisoiL's power of 
appreda^n for acmietlimg deeper. Slie was 
tidnkuigv as abe had thonglit so many times 
dzniiig tibe memorable fortii%]it during wbick he 
had BOQghi her companionship at Shadrington^ 
that he was altogether snpenor to the rest of Uie 
world; and the fedinga wMcK £^e fancied slie 
had scattered to the four winds of hearen with 
the fragments of his lett^ &om the crest of 
St. Mary's Hill^ gathered together againj, and 
seemed stronger than e^er. 

Bat Captain Henley was getting yery tired of 
taUdng to Mrs. Ec^e. His jests did not seem 
to strike her as he expected. When he laughed 
at his own feeble wit^ she looked gravely up 
from her knitting, and sefflxied quite mxcon- 
Bcnoas that there was anything aTnnaing in whafe 
he said. 

" Come, old fellow/' he exclaimed at last^ ^' I 
am &€atrj to break in upon your interesting con- 
versation; but if we are to get back to Tormin- 
ster to-ni^tj it is time we made our way to 
Havensmonth. K we live to get there in this 
ferocious heat> it will be a miracle.'^ 

''Can I offer y<xb any r^reshment/' Mrs. 
Hope inquired — " cider, or a glass of home-made 
wine 2'* 
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''Thanks; upon my word, either will be 
very acceptable;*' and when Mrs. Hope dis- 
appeared to fetch it. Captain Henley began to 
make sundry observations on her, which were 
neither very well bred, nor in very good taste. 
T say, she is an awfully strait-laced old 
lady,'* he began. ''She pulled me up sharp 
when I brought in a ' verse from the Scriptures,' 
as she said, to illustrate a tale I invented for her 
amusement. And as I had no idea what book 
the words in question came from, it was all the 
more amusing. Upon my word I thought I was 
quoting Shakspeare, or some of those worthies. 
Does this excellent lady chum the butter here, 
and make Devonshire cream. Miss Moore V* 

Agatha felt the utter want of good manners 
which Captain Henley showed, in thus turning into 
ridicule the mistress of the house where he was for 
an hour a guest ; but she turned away her head 
with a little contemptuous movement, which was 
lost on Captain Henley, though not on Eustace. 

" Come, come, Henley, you should not allow 
your brilliant satire to rest on a lady who is 
showing you hospitality.'' And as he spoke Mrs. 
Hope returned with a tray, on which were a 
bottle of eflfervescing cider and a plate of biscuits 
made by her own hands, and of a quality that 
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Huntley and Palmer could never rival. Both 
cider and biscuits quickly disappeared^ and the 
two young men were about to take their leave^ 
when Shag started forward with a bound to the 
wicket-gate, which opened this time to admit 
Mr. Bruce. 

A silence followed, which Agatha felt she 
must break, as Mrs. Hope showed no sign of 
doing so. She uttered the words of introduc- 
tion a second time, and Mr. Bruce acknowledged 
them very much in the way his sister had done. 
As he stood in the group, fully a head and 
shoulders taller than either Eustace Harrison or 
Captain Henley, he presented a marked contrast 
to them. His stout farmer's boots and leggings, 
and the whole style of his dress was so different 
from theirs. But the difference was not only 
here. His level brows, and quiet serene mouth, 
stem, perhaps, in its expression now beyond 
what Agatha had ever remembered to have seen 
it — ^the broad intellectual head, from which the 
hair had receded, made him look so much older 
than either of the other men. 

Eustace Harrison prided himself on his im- 
perturbable manners, and the self-control which 
never allowed him to be betrayed into the wonder 
or surprise of common minds. 
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But Boland Brace liad sometbing bej0&d mad 
above that, whidi oonld be feli railier ihan 
doBcnbed* 

Dazing the five ininntes that foUowed be&re 
Eofliace and his friesd finally departed, Gbptain 
Henley's conceited chatter decreased sensibly, 
and I3ie patronizing snperior air in iddck he had 
at fixst addressed Boland changed insensibly. 
He graciously accepted the o&r oi the dog-cart 
back to Har^raismoiLth^ in which Mr. Brace had 
just driven from the staticm, and joined JBhxstace 
Harrison in thanks for ihe welcome help it would 
uSotd in the suffocating heat. 

Eostaoe's parting with Agatha caught Mr. 
Brace'fl ear. 

^* An revdr,*^ he said ; ^ the Oa^endishes will 
be here next winter, eren if my own people are 
not, and I i^all be looking them up. Till then 
I will keep the book ; may I V 

''Yes/' Agatha had answered, and there 
was a colour in her cheeks^ and a soft lustre in 
her eye^ which Mr. Bruce was quick to nuurk, 
though it had died away, and left her paler than 
usual when he came into the garden again after 
the *dog>cart had clattered out of the yard. 
Struck -with the <dkange and her li^Jess^ weaay 
manner, he said. 
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*' Will jovL com« down to the oove ? there will 
be more air tiiere. We can giet into the boat and 
row out a little way/' 

''No/' she answered^ ''I don't ihmk I 
could come, it is so hot^ and I am so tized." 

Mrs« Hope^ who had now retmaied^ said^ 
" I don't wonder that you are tired. What can 
be more wearisome than the conversation of 
people like those who have jttst leA us. If they 
are specimens of what society afibrds now-a-days, 
one may be thankful to be oat of it/' 

'' Indeed 1" said Agatha^ shaqply, "I have 
found it very amusing, I enjoyed seeing my 
cousin again; it was quite a pleasant break in 
m.j life," and her voice faltered, 

" Gracie," said Mr. Bruce, '' can you give us 
a little tea and dismiss us to the cove? The 
air in this garden, enclosed by walls, is very 
oppressive, and I shall be glad to re&esh myself 
in John Page's boat. Won't you come too ?" 

''Oh, no. I have a troublesome hitc^ in 
my accounts, which I had nearly got straight 
when A^atiia's friends came. I must go back 
to that. You can have some tea. I dare say 
Elspei^ has some ready in the kitchen. I jiever 
drink it at improper times ; it is most unwhole- 
some, and ke^M» Agatha weak and languid, I am 
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sure. As to yoa^ Boland^ you had far better 
liave a glass of wine and water after all yonr 
tiring day at the market/* 

But Mr. Bruce had already gone down the 
passage to look after the tea ; and when Elsie had 
brought it in her own particular grey-stone 
teapot^ with a plate of Scotch scones^ and 
Agatha had partaken of them, she felt so much 
refreshed that she changed her mind, and said she 
was ready to go to the cove now. 

They walked there in silence. 

Johnnie Page was nowhere to be seen, but 
Mr. Bruce unmoored the boat, and helping 
Agatha carefully into it, he pulled out from the 
shore for ten minutes, and then resting on his 
oars, said, 

^' It is much cooler here." 

" Oh, yes !" she answered, '^ it is such a 
relief; but I think we shall have a thunder-storm 
to-night/* 

^^ Yes, I have no doubt of it.*' 

And again there was silence. Everything 
looked dark and sullen in the thick heavy air ; 
nob a ripple moved the surface of the water ; not 
a sound was to be heard from land or sea. A 
family of sea-birds sat in silent conclave on one 
of the ledges of rock which shelved out from 
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St. Mary's Island, and in the horizon three or 
four apparently motionless ships stood up like 
grey phantoms. 

It was the silence before the storm — the deep 
silence in which all nature sits brooding, and 
expectant of the coming strife. It seemed to Mr. 
Bruce that he should never care to break it by a 
word as he sat watching Agatha leaning on the 
side of the boat, her eyes fixed upon the water, 
in which her fingers played, and a smile hover- 
ing round her mouth. She had taken oflF her 
hat, and the outline of her small head was 
distinctly brought out by the dark back- 
ground of St. Mary's Island, off which the boat 
was riding. Suddenly she raised her head, and 
asked, 

^^ My manuscript has never been heard of, has 
it?'' 

'' Yes, I heard of it to-day." 

" Not good news, or you would have told me 
directly,'' she said, looking at him. ^^ Not good 
news ?" she asked, with a gleam of expectation 
in her eyes. 

" Not good news, fipom one point of view," he 
said, " the manuscript is returned." 

'' Of course," she said, her look of mingled 
hope and anxiety changed to one of disappoint- 

13 
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meat. " What did the man say— tihe pnblishar, 
I mean r^' 

'' It is a veiy civil and courteous note. You 
majr read ife if you like/^ aud he liazided it to 



Agaflta took it, and glanced over the few- 
lines sevearal times. 

" Will you try aoy one else V* 

"Ifjou wish it, certainly I wilL But this is 
my second venture mth the manuscript.^' 

" You never told me" 

*'No, I did not think it worth while, for the 
first publisher I tried was— it struck me after- 
wards, although he knows me weU, and we have 
had several transactionB about agricultural papers 
— unlikely to take a romantic story from a young 
lady's pen. But I am more incHned to rest on 
the judgment of the writer of that letter. You 
see, he does not discourage further effort, or 
even Ihe pruning and condensing of the manu- 
script in question-'' 

'' I thought you said you liked the poor story 
so much. I thought you said that you sat up 
the night I hurt my foot to finish reading it." 

" So I did, and honestly and sincerely I do 
like the story, for its own sake. There are many 
&esh and even beautiful thoughts in it. There is 
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origiBality and depth too. I like it, Aga4iha, but 
I do not represent the public; and I have no 
doubt Mr. Halstead is right and I am wrong.^' 

''I don't see why he should be/' said Aga- 
tha ; '' he is not infallible. But though you may 
take it so coolly, it is a very different thing to 
me. I did — ^I do so very much want to do 
something by which I may be independent. Of 
course/' she went on, the colour rising to her 
face, '^I am not so stupid that I cannot see I am 
a great expense to you and Mrs. Hope. The 
doctor's bill will be a very large one, I dare say. 
Margaret Bromfield told me the other day that 
Mr. Hall always charged a great deal for his 
attendance. And then there is all the wine 
and strengthening things I had when I was so 
weak, for the first month. Oh," she went on, 
with one of the impetuous bursts of confidence 
which, she never knew why, she could not help 
now and then bestowing on Mr. Bruce, *' Oh, it 
iff so hard, that I should have just the very thing 
to bear which I cannot bear patiently. I am 
poor, and have no father, or mother, or brothers 
and sisters, and I am obliged to be dependent 
on people on whom I have no claim. Why, you 
are no relation to me whatever, and Mrs. Hope 
and Aunt Anna are only cousins — second cousins. 
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And yet, when I wish to help myself, no one 
will encourage me, or set me in the right way. 
You laughed at my advertisement when I 
wished to be a governess, and now that I have 
lamed myself, and cannot be that just yet, you don't 
seem to care in the least that my only other hope 
has failed. Margaret Bromfield, too, says a great 
many girls would not distress themselves about 
what cannot be helped, and she calls me proud 
and over-sensitive, and thinks me ridiculous. 
But I am quite determined,*' she said with em- 
phasis, " that I cannot sit idly here, where in the 
first instance I was sent against your will, as I 
have so often said, and owe everything to 
you. You are very kind to me,'' she added, ear- 
nestly, " very kind. I am so grateful to you. But, 
Mrs. Hope, I feel certain does not quitelike having 
me with her. I see I annoy her; and sometimes I 
am stirred, just for opposition sake, to say things 
she does not like, and leave scraps about in her 
rooms, and fill my own with all sorts of odds and 
ends. Then old Elspeth — ^though I am fond of 
her, and I don't think she really hates me — ^is 
always ' hinting at me,' as she would express it, 
about the changes I have brought on in two. 
peaceful lives, and how I am given up to frippery 
and folly, ' sticking bits of trumpery flowers in 
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my hair^^ as she remarked last eveniiig'^ when 
I made a wreath of those little white roses 
Margaret Bromfield brought for me. I dare say 
all this sounds trifling and silly to yon^ but 
I cannot help it. Perhaps it is wrong to be 
proud; but, after all, I think I would rather 
feel as I do, than be content to sit with folded 
hands, and live upon your kindness. I would go 
into the dairy and chum instead of Elsie, or milk 
the cows instead of Jeanie, or keep the large 
butter and cream accounts for Mrs. Hope, with the 
greatest pleasure. But no one would be the better 
for that, or thank me for doing badly what others 
do well. I think,^^ she said, after a pause, and 
still he did not speak, " you might help me, you 
might advise me, you might be sorry for me.'' 

" I arft sorry for you,'' he said at last, with a 
great effort, and if the scarcely acknowledged and 
hardly defined feeling, that in Eustace Harrison 
existed all that could make her happy, had not 
taken such complete possession of her again, 
something of the truth would have dawned on 
her at that moment. For the grey eyes which 
looked into hers from beneath their dark lashes 
were tender and full of sympathy, and the tones 
of the voice were tremulous with repressed 
emotion. 
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For days and weeks past lie had been makiiig 
up Ids mind as to the right course. He had gone 
with this great love of his^ as with everything 
else^ to the nnfaJliTig Source of wisdcHn^ for hdp 
and oomfort* 

"If it be Thy will/' was the boond he had 
learned long ago to set to all his hopes and de- 
sires, " If it be Thy will/^ and here^ and no far- 
ther^ must his own will come. 

Early disappointment in his brightest hopes 
had driven him shipwrecked and forlorn into the 
Haven of peace. And when he came out again 
with sails set, and hehn bravely pointed to breast 
whatever waves or storms might be appointed 
him^ he was in earnest, thoroughly in earnest, to 
shape his course according to the direction of 
the Great Pilot. And henceforth everything 
must yield, must be mcbde to yield to the Gkdde 
to whom he had surrendered heart and soul. 

'' Yes, everything, even this ; if it is for her 
good and mine,'^ he had said to himself, '^she 
will be given to me. She will love me, and I 
shi^ make her happy as no one else ever 
could. But if this hope is also to fail, if it can 
never be fulfilled, I have yet the anchor to hold 
by, that my times are in His hands, who knows 
me better than I know myself.^' 



Bat he irould wait patientlj^ tiU tine riglftl 
moment came^ he taiii,aaaAthaL h& woold ipcak. 
He tboaght the right iznomeat had come now. 
And after aiiiothfflr panse^ during which he had 
struck a few strokes wifch the oears^ and lessened 
the distance hetweai the boat and St^ Mary^s 
Island^ he leaned upon them once moare^ asid 
when she said— 

" I sappose we oaght to g& home soon«'' 

He answered^ ^ I have something to saj to 
yon first, Agatha. WiB yon Ikten V* 

The tone of his Tcaoe waa so gzsnre that 
she looked at him almost frightened. She 
felt as if she were & child on the evB of a 
lecture. 

Purposely he pat this great lestraiat npon 
himiself, and only experienced ejea--and Agatha's 
were wholly inexperienced — could hare seen 
through the outward mamier^ so calm and graTe, 
to the heart which was beating with anxiety, and 
awaiting her answer with great throiMi whmsh 
were almost pain. 

'^ Agatha,^' the words were fbw and simple, 
^'yon say yovc are homdess, and albne in the 
world. It need not be so any more. It rests 
with yon to decide whether yon will make yonr 
home with we, be my wife. And if it^ please 
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God to grant me your love^ I can tell yon tliat 
mine for yon is snch tliat I dare not tmst myself 
to speak of it. It is snch love, Agatha, as a tme- 
hearted man can offer to the woman who is set 
high above all others for him, and whom he longs 
to take to his heart, and gnard and cherish while 
life lasts/' 

With parted lips and wide-open wondering 
eyes, Agatha heard these words. Her face ex- 
pressed nothing but the surprise she felt. By 
the light of this new revelation was she to read 
the past ? Was she now to discover that what 
she had thought the result of friendly interest 
and care for her, had had a deeper spring. Was 
it really so ? Or was this only a proposition made 
to her in answer to all her complainings and 
longings — another act of kindness done to save 
her from aU friture trouble about being de- 
pendent, and with no settled home ? 

These thoughts passed rapidly through her 
mind, and he waited patiently for her to speak. 
At last he said — 

''Perhaps I have said this too suddenly, 
Agatha. Forgive me if I have. I am not 
learned in the ways of the world. Is it time that 
you want to think over what I have said ?" 

" No, it is not that,'' she spoke at last. '' I 
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have talked to you about what I have wished 
to do so often, and about eveiything, as if you 
had been — ^my elder brother. I am sorry now, 
very sorry, that I have done so. You have been 
so kind to me — ^I never once thought this would 
come of it; and now I see that you are saying 
this from the same reason that has made you 
get me books to read, and do everything you 
could to please me.^' 

''Yes,'' he answered, "the reason is the 
same, Agatha. You are quite right.'' 

'' I know it," she went on. '' But what you 
propose cannot be. You think too well of me. 
I am not half as good as you are. I could not 
always live a life at St. Mary's Farm without 
longing for other things. I told you once how I 
wished to be good — quite good, and find my 
greatest pleasure in religion, as you do, and Mrs. 
Hope does, and some other people do. But I 
have never got beyond wishing. I am very 
worldly at my heart. I may, and do, wish 
to be good, and to love God; but I have 
never got beyond the desire. And, even if this 
could be, you would be disappointed in me, I 
know." 

She spoke with all her accustomed frankness, 
just as she had spoken to him before about her 
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writiiig^ and all her litile achemes and hqpea for 
the fntiore. 

''All this/' he lepfiedy quicklj, ''does no6 
answer my question. Will you answer it now^ 
or think oyer it^ as I propose?'' 

" I could not come to any cither ccnchisiony'' 
she said^ "if I thought finr the neoct three 
months* You have been, so kind to me— and 
now it will be different." And her lip trembled, 
and tears gathered in her eyes, " Now it will be 
different. You will think me imgraeioaa and 
migratefol, and yet I cannot help it." 

" Yon are making a great mistake aboat me, 
Agatha. It is I who have everything at stake — 
I who have to ask yon to give me yourself as the 
very best gift that could be bestowed on me. If 
you cannot do this — ^if, indeed, you turn away 
firom me, as your words imply — ^it wiH be a heavy 
cross laid on me — far heavier than you or any 
earthly friend can dream of, or any earthly firiend 
help me to bear." 

Agatha looked at him as he said these words, 
and she eoul^ not doubt their truth any longer. 
But the waywardness of her age, and the pride 
of her natural disposition, impelled her to main- 
tain the ground die had taken up* 

"Agatha," he said, "tdl me^ ia there no 
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liope for me ? Will you not let me be to you all 
that I wish and crave to be V 

'^ Noj^' she answered. '' No. Tou are very 
kind to me^ and I know how unselfish and 
g^aeroua you are. But it can never be as you 
say. It can never be.'' 

He made a gesture as of sadden pain^ and 
then he took up the oars^ and rowed with his 
boldest^ quickest stroke to the shore. Johnnie 
Page was waiting there with Shag to receive the 
boat. He had been watching it with much curi- 
osity^ as it lay still and motionless in the wakter. 
He had wondered what Mr. Bruce could be 
thinkiQg of^ with the storm gathering up in the 
souths and the lightning already beginning to 
flasli across tiie dark masses of cloud in the 
horizon. 

^^And then suddenly to come to land at a 
rate like that!^' exclaimed Johnnie. ^^ What an 
oar the master pulls, to be sure 1 I never saw 
the like" as the boat sbot into the little cove, 
and its keel grated on the sldngle. 

Not one word did Mr. Bruce say to Johnnie. 
He lifted Agatiha from the boat, and guided her 
througk the masses of rook to the steep pai^j 
up which he helped her, as he had done so many 
•times of late. When they reached the lane it 
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was nearly dark between the higli hedges. At 
the wicket-gate he paused^ and said in a low 
voice, which thrilled through Agatha — 

" What has passed this evening between you 
and me need never be known to any one. I will 
do my best to hide whatever I may feel— even 
from you. You need not be afraid of my refer- 
ring to this subject again while you remain with 
us. Do not let it make you uneasy; try to 
forget what I have said. But if ever the time 
should come when you need me, as a friend, or, 
as you say, ' an elder brother,' promise to come 
to me — promise to count upon my service in any 
way to the last hour of my life. And may God 
bless you, Agatha, and preserve your going 
out and your coming in from this time forth, 
even for evermore.'^ 

There was a depth of feeling and tenderness 
in the tone of his voice, which had always a 
stronger Scotch accent when he was deeply 
moved, which touched Agatha as no florid pro- 
testations could have done. She broke away 
from him, and left him standing just within the 
gateway, while she went slowly into the house. 
Shag, who had been present as these last words 
were spoken, followed her for a few paces, then 
paused, and, looking back, saw his master in the 
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dim light Mding his face on his folded arms, as 
he leaned against the stone support of the wicket- 
gate. Shag saw that trouble hovered near, and 
he would not desert him. He crouched by his 
side, and Shag only was witness to the conflict 
which bowed that brave spirit to the very 
dust, as he stood under the old archway, on 
which were written words of sacred promise for 
him, and for such as him, who have, as he said, 
" an anchor to hold by, let the storm rage never 
so fiercely.*' 

And as Agatha lay awake that night listening 
to the peals of thunder which at last broke over 
the farm and shook it to its foundation j as she 
cowered and hid her face from the gleams of 
lightning which showed everything in the room 
distinctly for a few minutes, and then lefb it in 
total darkness, she felt as if she were more alone 
and desolate than ever. She had misgivings, 
and a sort of vague regret. She had turned away 
from the help and comfort offered to her j she 
had refused the love of a faithful and true heart ; 
and she had perhaps shut herself out from the 
friendship she so needed, and which had been 
so woven in with her life for the last eight or 
nine months. Still, the language of her heart 
was the same. There was a craving for a dif- 
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ferent lot to the one that might have been hers* 
The society of derer^ inteilectoal people, and 
all the countless accessories of life^ apart from 
the daily routine of simple-hearted women like 
Mrs. Hope — on and on the same ; no change, no 
variety. No ! it could not be. As to Boland 
Bruce himself^ he was wholly good^ and true, 
and dever ; the best friend she had ever known 
—should ever know, perhaps. But nevertheless 
(though the mere thought made her cheek crim- 
son), Eustace Harrison was more in everything 
like her ideal — that shadowy ideal over which 
undisdplined girl-natures will dream and brood, 
and to which they raise the first person who 
pleases their fancy, and with whom they imagine 
they have sjmapathies and interests in common. 

Poor little Agatha! She was to learn the 
great and wide gulf set between the fine gold, 
tried in the fiimace, over which the refiner had 
sat, and the mere gilded exterior of a nature 
where self was the great object, to which every- 
thing else must <iirectly or indirectly yield. It 
is with a feeling akin to sad regret that we see 
her blind to her best interests, and turning her 
face away from the nest, like a young bird feel- 
ing itself strong on the wing, to try her flight 
alone, till her foot should rest in a far oflF and 
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pleasant land^ where it would be always summer, 
and sunshine, and joy. She had been honest, 
however, and truthfiil in what she had said to 
Mr. Bruce ; and in that she was far above many 
of her age and romantic, impulsive temper. She 
had told him the truth — ^what she believed to be 
the plainest truth, and there was comfort in 
that. 

Her Pather^s eye was upon her, though she 
knew it not. Tlie Shepherd would not let the 
lamb wander beyond the reach of his voice. One 
day would she not hear the call, and answer, 
though perhaps He may come with the rod in 
his hand, under which she shaU pass, and be 
brought into the bond of the Covenant. 



CHAPTER VIL 

THE STORM AND THB WRECK. 

" Oh ! purblind race of miserable men, 
How many among ns at this very hour 
Do forge a life-long trouble for ourselves. 
By taking true for false, or false for true ; 
Here, thro' the feeble twilight of this world 
Groping, how many, until we pass and reach 
That other, where we see as we are seen." 

Tennyson. 

Agatha slept late the next morning, and when 
she went down to breakfast the sitting-room was 
empty. This was not an nncommon thing, how- 
ever; and since the accident to her foot, Mrs. 
Hope had been more lenient about Agatha's non- 
appearance at the early prayers, which preceded 
breakfast. 

When Mrs. Hope came into the room at last, 
her face was troubled and anxious. *' Roland has 
gone away for a week,'' she said; "he told me 
last night he did not feel very well, and he thought 
a change would be useful to him; so he had 
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made up his mind to start at once. It is unlike 
him, however, and I am afraid he must feel more 
really ill than he tells me. Have you heard him 
complain, Agatha? You have had more of his 
company of late than I have.^' 

There was a touch of vexation in Mrs. Hope^s 
tone which did not escape Agatha^s ear ; but she 
was saved the necessity of a reply,, by Shag's 
sudden entrance through the open window, which 
brought npon him a sharp reproof from Mrs. 
Hope. Shag had just returned from the stiation 
with the dog-cart, and having seen the last of his 
master, returned in haste to guard what he had 
left behind. 

. Philip was meantime holding a conversation 
with Elspeth in the kitchen, where a second 
edition of breakfast, in the form of bread and 
cheese and cider, awaited him, before he rubbed 
down the mare, and betook himself to his farm 
duties. 

'^ There's something up," he said, '^ with the 
master. Only yesterday he was full of turning np 
the double cross field, where the grain is just 
carried from, and sowing it for pasture for some 
short-horns. He was a-going on to me about the 
manure as never was, all hot to begin ; and now 
there he is off, with never a word more than to 

14 
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let it bide till lie comes home this day week, and 
I was to go on as usual, and tell Johnnie Page to 
let the other lads know there would be no sdiool 
on Sunday, and to be sure to let the pint of aew 
milk go to the sick woman by Punster Gore 
regular; and that old Bunting, the grumbling 
old rascal 1 was to have a joint of mutton off that 
there Dartmoor beast that was' killed yesterday. 
He don't desenre it, thought I to myself, bat I 
did not speak my mind ; it ain't of no good." 

^' No, it ain't of no good, that's true enough,/* 
was Elsie's reply ; ^^ or Pd speak mine, and atkj 
who's been and done all the mischief; but I 
ain't one to speak my mind when I shaU only 
make a wound I can't heal." 

'^ Ain't you, though," ejaculated Philip, 
with a knowing wink at Jeanie, who was lifting 
a pot off the fire ; '' well, I thought if anybody 
spoke out their mind 'twas you, Elspeth, wound 
or not wound." 

''Then that shows what a numskull you are, 
Philip," was the rejoinder; ''I won't mince 
matters now, whether it wound ye or no. So 
if you'll take my advice, you will be for looking 
after the mare, that has stood there with the cMii 
over her long enough. Ay, ay," Elsie murmured 
to herself, as Philip stumped off, ''I see it all as if it 
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were written in a book ; bnt why slioiild I go and 
tell the dear mistress and 'make her miserable^ 
and stir her np to feel to that wee bit of a lassie 
hard and bitter as I am like to do myself. She 
has few fiiends^ poor wee lassie — few friends; 
and if the rest are of the same ilk as the two 
who were chattering here like jackdaws yesterday, 
and pnfBng their smoke as they drove off, they 
ain't like to do her much good. So Pll not be 
the one to tnm the mistress's love to her, what 
love there is, into gaU and bitterness. There's 
a glamour the lassie casts upon one, too, like 
the charm folks talk of, which lares the birds 
to the snare. And to think of his being caaght 
again as he was long years ago. Well, well, 
there's One above who rules his lot, and I know 
he is safe ; the steps of a good man are ordered 
by the Lord ; why should an old cross-grained 
body Kke me fame and fret.'' 

The week of Mr. Brace's absence dragged 
heavily on; the weather had quite broken up, 
and after the long summer, autumn seemed to set 
in with premature decay. A day at Linden 
Villa was hailed by Agatha as an immense relief, 
to the dull monotony of long hours, while 
the rain pattered against the windowB, as 
she sat with Mrs. Hope, who had a busy pre- 
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occupied manner, and except for expressing 
wonder as to how Roland was getting on,^ and 
fears that he would get cold in such wet weather, 
was more than usually silent. So when, one 
morning, Margaret Bromfield, with her accus- 
tomed practical forethought, sent down a co- 
vered pony-chair, known at Havensmouth as a 
'^ midge,'' with a little pencil note, " Come and 
spend the day with me,*' Agatha went upstairs 
more quickly than she had done for many a day, 
and dressed herself in all haste to obey the 
summons. As the midge slowly laboured up St. 
Mary's Lane, and the rain pelted on the roof, 
Agatha remembered that, in her haste, she had 
not told Mrs. Hope where she was going, and 
she was sorry she had not done so, as she knew 
the omission would displease her, and she did not 
wish to widen the gulf which somehow she felt 
was growing imperceptibly wider between herself 
and her cousin. 

The day passed pleasantly and quickly. Mar- 
garet had much to tell, and gave her one very 
interesting piece of information — that the Firs, 
a house on Dewsbury Hill, had been taken for 
the winter by some people named Cavendish. 
Mr. Cavendish was a canon of Northborough 
Cathedral ; did Agatha know anything of him ? 
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The house was let by the man who was seat-keeper 
and general overlooker of St. Mary^s Church, and 
his wife acted as cook and housekeeper at the 
Firs. Two gentlemen had looked at the house a 
week ago, and a letter engaging it from the 
middle of September till May had arrived a 
day or two after. 

'' From what Coxe said,'' Margaret continued, 
'^ I should think it was a relation of the Caven- 
dishes — Captain something or other. Coxe did 
mention the name, but I forget it.'' 

"Captain Henley," Agatha said; '^he was hCTe 
with my cousin Eustace Harrison that very hot 
day, a week ago. He said he was come to look 
for a house for his cousins, and Eustace says he 
thinks it is not unlikely that his father and 
mother will winter here too." 

" Oh, then, you will go and live with them 
again," exclaimed Margaret ; " I am very glad, 
for it is really a pity you should not see some- 
thing of the bright side of Havensmouth. If 
people have good introductions, it is wonderful 
how many parties they are asked to. Why, if I 
were so inclined, I should be out every night in 
the winter; sometimes to two parties in one 
evening. There is a certain set of people 
who spend their winters here regularly, and if 
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jovL get into that^ it is impossible to fancy any 
society pleasanter/' 

"Why, Margaret/' Agatlia said, "you forget 
that I have not a penny in the world, and even if 
I were asked to go to all these places, I could 
not buy the dress which would be necessary. K 
the Harrisons do come here, it will be because they 
are so straitened now, and Uncle Eobert's money 
losses have made him so iU and miserable, that he 
is not likely to go out at all. Then, though I 
certainly shall not stay at the farm, I could not 
go to them to be a burden greater than when 
I left them. They will not ask me to do so, 
to begin with; at least Aunt Anna — or Mrs. 
Harrison, as I want to get into the way of calling 
her — ^will never wish for me.^' 

" And this cousin Eustace, is he to lose his 
relationship now his mother is deposed from 
being aunt V asked Margaret, with a smile that 
made Agatha's cheek crimson. 

" Eustace is my cousin — ^my second cousin, 
of course,'' she answered impatiently, "but Mrs. 
Harrison was never my aunt." 

"Well, don't ruffle your feathers about it, 
Agatha, there's a good child. I have sometimes 
thought this cousin at St. Mary's Farm might 
have particular motives in his head concerning 
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yo«. I have tlie greatest admiration for him, I 
most say, though I think he has made a great 
mistake in shutting himself up in that qniet, 
loaelj place; but there is certainly something 
very much out of the common in him, and his 
appearance is so much in his favour. In the 
roughest farmer^s coat, who could doubt he was 
rf gentle birth/' 

Margaret watched the eflFect of her speech 
very narrowly, but there was no sudden change 
in Agatha^s face this time. 

"Yes, he is very good,^' she said indiffer- 
ently, *' and he has been extremely kind to me. 
But, Margaret, you are all wrong about my rela- 
tions. Mr. Bruce is not related to me at aU. 
Mrs. Hope was my mother^s cousin on her own 
mother's side.'* 

" Oh, is that it ?'' 

And then Margaret was carried on into other 
subjects, and the conversation drifted far away 
from Agatha and her concerns. With all her 
hearty liking for Margaret, and the gratitude she 
felt towards her for many litble acts of kindness, 
Agatha alwaysfound something in her which jarred 
on her more or less ; and yet there were tender 
points in her nature which now and then showed 
themselves, and would awaken Agatha's sym- 
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pathy and make Her ready to love her. It is so 
with these self-contained natures^ who provoke 
us sometimes by their success and their satisfac- 
tion in their own achievements. The clinging, 
trusting women, who hunger for words of encou- 
ragement in their efforts, and tHirst for the meed 
of praise from those they love when the desired 
end is attained, feel a sense of provocation when 
they see others, Hke Margaret Blomfield, so secure 
of themselves, smiling serenely as they accept 
acknowledgment of their service as their due, and 
never questioning their own powers or their own 
usefuhiess for a moment. Still, as I have said, 
there are times when a hidden spring is touched, 
and it is a comfort to find that those who have 
seemed so far removed from our imperfections and 
shortcomings, have their weak points after all. 
Such was that sudden confidence Margaret made 
to Agatha when she came to visit her when she 
was ill ; such were the few words she spoke about 
her .mother, just before Agatha's '^ midge" came, 
and she was waiting in the back drawing-roora 
for its announcement. 

. ''Does mamma not strike you as looking 
worse ?" she suddenly asked of Agatha. '' 1 am 
sure she must," as Agatha hesitated, '' and oh ! 
what it is to me, to have to carry out Dr. 
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Hastings' orders, and tell her she is better this 
autumn than she was last ; even please her by 
speaking of a journey to Nice or Cannes, when I 
see, Agatha, she gets daily weaker. Papa carries 
her down every day now, and that httle improve- 
ment in the summer was only the flickering of the 
candle at the last. I am certain of it ; and yet 
papa will not have his eyes opened, and contested 
the point with me about sending Herbert as a 
weekly boarder to Mr. Saxby's, saying he 
amused mamma, when the very sound of the 
child^s voice has been too much for her of late. 
It is so strange that papa, who sees so many 
consumptive people here, and tells me sometimes 
that such an one is come to Havensmouth only to 
die, should be so wilfully blind about mamma. 
It is his love for her, I think, that causes it ; but 
then, especially as he is a clergyman, surely he 
ought to be preparing her for what is coming — for 
it 18 coming, Agatha, I know. There was always 
the seed of the disease in mamma, I dare say; 
but I think papa will never forget how, soon after 
Mary's death, he urged her to go out one cold, 
stormy day, and she got very wet, and the cold 
was caught which began this very long illness. 
It makes him more unwilling to see how it really 
is now. It was very like me to do as he did. 
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insisting that the air and the walk wonid do her 
good^ and pressing it on her from the best 
motives^ thinking all the time he must be right. 
He has mentioned it once or twice to me, and 
with snch self-reproach as is terrible to see. I 
dread how it wiU be soon, when she is really gone, 
and I shall be alone with him, and the boys all at 
school. Poor father ! " 

Agatha pnt her hand in Margaret's as they 
stood by the fire, and kissed her in mute token 
of sympathy. After a very few minutes, Mar- 
garet was herself again, and Agatha had rather 
she had not said, so that Watson might hear if 
he chose, '^ There is nothing to pay for the midge, 
remember, and if the man asks for anything don't 
give it to him ; Watson will have settled it, and 
he will only try to get another shilling out of you. 
Good-bye." 

When Agatha reached the door of the sitting- 
room on her return home, she heard voices, and 
entering she saw Mr. Bruce in his accustomed 
place and Mrs. Hope in hers opposite to him. 
He was determined that he would spare no pains 
to set Agatha at her ease whatever it might cost 
him, so he rose and greeted her in his wonted 
manner ; said he was glad to see how independent 
she had become again, and hoped she would not 
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try her foot too soon or too mucli. He drew the 
big carpet-covered footstool by the fire, which 
was welcome this damp, chilly evening, and told 
her to take up her usual position on the stool of 
humility. All Agatha^s flutter and agitation, as 
she remembered how they had last parted, calmed 
down under his influence, and she did just as 
he told her without a word, laying her hat and 
waterproof cloak on a chair and seating herself 
as she was bid. When, at last, she ventured to 
look up into Mr. Bruce^s face, she saw there very 
much of his usual expression, though he looked 
paler, and she even fancied older, than he had 
done a week ago. 

'^ I wondered what had become of you,^' Mrs. 
Hope spoke at last, and her voice was cold and 
her manner formal as she continued, ^^ it is not 
usual, I beUeve, for one member of a family to 
absent herself without giving any hint of her 
intentions to the others. I heard from the girl 
Jeanie you had gone away in a midge, but where, 
I had not the slightest idea. When my brother 
inquired for you on his return, an hour ago, I 
could only say you were gone.'^ 

'^ And as your acquaintance in Havensmouth 
is not extensive, I easily guessed where you had 
flown,'' Mr. Bruce interposed, while Agatha said— 
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" I beg your pardon for going without telling 
you, but I did not know where to find you just 
then ; and I was so very glad to get away, the 
only thing I thought about was how quickly I 
could get into the midge, and answer Margaret 
Bromfield^s invitation by going at once/^ 

Mrs. Hope said no more, and the rest of the 
evening seemed very long and dreary. 

'^ It cannot go on Hke this,'^ was the cry of 
the little impatient, restless heart ; '^ it would be 
dreadful to stay here all the winter.^' And she 
carried on a like train of thought till supper was 
brought in and the evening prayers followed. 

Now, as on the first night when she had 
heard Mr. Bruce's voice, the words which he 
read arrested her. Every hidden beauty of the 
fourteenth chapter of St. John^s Gospel, which 
Mrs. Hope pointed out to her brother as the one 
next to that she had read on the preceding night, 
seemed to be brought out forcibly by the reader; 
and as he went on, Agatha fixed her eyes on him, 
and that desire, which she had told him never 
got beyond desire, seemed to arise now with 
a yearning that was almost pain. '^ Let not your 
heart be troubled,^' " I will not leave you com- 
fortless,^' said the Lord ; and so on, till the last 
verse fell with a strange power, and the face 
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of the reader brightened as the words left his 
lips. 

" In the world ye shall have tribulation : but 
be of good cheer ; I have overcome the world.'' 
Yes, tribulation which shall be till the wheat is 
separated from the chaff that would fain cling to 
it. Yes, tribulation till the image of the dear 
Lord shines in the silver which He has purified. 
Then the cheer for the fainting but pursuing one, 
then the joy which the world knows not of, the 
pledge of victory given by Him who is the victor, 
and lies fast and sure in his own declaration, " I 
have overcome the world." 

Why are so many of us like poor little 
Agatha, never getting beyond the wish, as she 
said, to be good, and to find her highest 
pleasures in the very things which, as yet, were 
often but a weariness ? Does not the answer to 
this lie here : that though we are willing enough 
to have His comfort, we will not bear His cross ; 
that we keep a large room in our hearts for the 
world in all its varied and deceitful forms, and 
we would fain give Him the rest ; that we crave for 
worldly distinction, or pleasure, or profit; and 
then when we are disappointed, or lonely, or 
sad, wish that we could realize the blessedness of 
that comfort which seems so far from us ; and 
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wish^ and still never get beyond wishing, that 
we could grasp it. And when we see the beaaty 
of a real active faith shining oat in the daily 
lives of some true-hearted and faithful ones, we 
admire and respect them, and wish we were like 
them, and sigh because it' cannot be — it cuinot 
be ! No, because we love self, and self-pleasing, 
and the world, better than we love our dear Lord, 
who has said, '' Give me thy heart/' 

So great an effort did Mr. Bruce make to be 
to Agatha as he had ever been, to set her at ease 
in his presence, and to relieve her from any 
uncomfortable feeling, that, in the course of a 
few days, she really seemed to be living the old 
life again ; and she began to look on those words 
he had spoken as a dream, or to assure herself 
that they had been said only in kindness to her 
to solve all her diflSculties, and to give her the 
choice at least of a home where no sense of 
dependence might worry her proud, sensitive 
nature. Sometimes, indeed, there was a mo- 
mentary depth of tenderness and love in the 
expression of his eyes, which could not be alto- 
gether misunderstood; and had not Agatha's 
mind been very much engrossed at the time with 
the expected arrival of the Cavendishes at the 
Firs, and letters from her consins about the 
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probabiKty of their spending the winter at 
Havensmouth^ she might not have been so in- 
sensible to the presence of an ever-thoughtful 
care and consideration for her as she was or 
fancied herself to be. 

All doubts as to the possibility of Susan 
Cavendish finding her out at St. Mary's Farm, 
and continuing the firagmentary overtures of 
friendship she used to make to Agatha after the 
dinner parties at Shadrington Courts were set at 
rest one bright October morning, when, as Agatha 
was opening the littie wicket-gate to go down 
ihe lane to Jessie Page's cottage, Susan herself 
stood before her, bright, and good-tempted, 
and genial as ever, in her pretty grey dress, 
looped up over a violet skirt, displaying the 
well-shod feet, which had suffered considerably 
&om the mud in coming down St. Mary's 
Lane. 

" I am glad I have found you at last,'' she 
said« ^^ I made an unsuccessful expedition yester- 
day, and Aunt Cecilia was greatly scandalized at 
our lengthened absence — Clara's and mine. This 
is my sister Clara ; you have never seen her, I 
think ? She was not promoted to the dignity of 
dining out in the days when we used to drive to 
Shadrington, and I was wont to frequent the 
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little table where yon and Miss Francis sat 
demnre and quiet as two mice. Ton are very 
macli changed since then^ scarcely more than a 
year/' 

" I dare say,'' was Agatha's reply. '^ I hurt 
my foot in the summer, and I am rather lame 
still; and I have led such a quiet life here, I 
have not been into any house but this for nearly 
a year, with one exception." 

'^ Well, I should say, judging by the results, 
retirement and sprained ankles have a decidedly 
beneficial eflfect on the appearance. Now, I want 
you to come to spend the day with us. We are 
under Aunt Cecilia's supervision here. Papa is 
in residence just now at Northborough, and the 
doctors recommended mild sea-air at once for 
poor Walter and little Laura, one of my eight 
sisters, who has had a cough lately and grown 
too fast. Mamma will come and see us some- 
times, and, as elder sisters, Clara and I shall 
change, perhaps, with some of the others ; but 
Walter insisted on my setting him off here, he is 
so afraid of Aunt Cecilia. Fortunately, I am 
not, and Clara only a little ; and as to Laura, 
she has her lessons to learn, and must do as she 
is bid, poor child! Aunt Cecilia may exercise 
her despotic rule over her. You are not to mind 
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Aunt Cecilia's snubs eitlier ; just take it easily, 
and she will desist. Notliing flatters her more 
than to see peoples' feelings are hurt by 
her sharp words ; but she is really a good 
creature — isn't she, Clara? Now, will you 
come ?" 

Agatha had not walked as far as to the 
Firs for a long time, and hesitated. '* I shall 
not be able to walk fast, I am afraid, and I think 
I must get a stick to help me. Won't you come 
in and sit down, while I tell Mrs. Hope where I 
am going ?" 

As she spoke. Shag dashed through the gate, 
and Mr.x Bruce followed. Again Agatha had to 
introduce her friends to him, and this time the 
impression seemed a mutually pleasant one. 
Susan had a frank, bright, winning manner, 
entirely free from the touch of patronage 
by which Margaret Bromfield had ofiended 
Agatha at their first meeting. Susan was too 
much of a gentlewoman to concern herself about 
Agatha's present abode, or the ^^farm people," 
as the Harrisons had expressed it, with whom 
she lived. If she had taken a fancy to Agatha 
at Shadrington, and tried to draw her out from 
her shy retirement by the governess's side, she 
was not the one to shirk her now that she no 
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longer lived in a grand honse^ or was in 'what is 
popularly called " society/^ 

^'Snsan^ my dear/' had been Miss Battus- 
combe's adjuration that mornings '' I really hope 
yon wiU be careful not to mix up yourself and 
your sisters with vulgar, second-rate people tor 
the sake of this little protegee of yours. Her 
relations may be pushing and forward, and prove 
very troublesome all the winter. You have such 
extraordinary ideas on these matters.^' 

" Have I, auntie V^ and now Susan smiled as 
she remembered how her aunt had launched forth 
on the peculiar dangers Clara was exposed to, with 
a fortune and beauty as well, &om both of which 
temptations Susan herself was exempt ; for Clara 
had lately become the heiress of the riches of an 
aunt of her febther^s, who was a childless widow 
and her godmother, and had left Clara, on her 
coming of age, a very goodly fortune. 

" The very last man to be pushing or forward, 
or a fortune-seeker,'^ Susan thought, as she talked 
to Mr. Bruce while Agatha went into the house to 
prepare for her visit ; " and I doubt, too, if Clara's 
beauty is sufficient to make an impression on him. 
Aunt Cecilia was never further from the truth in 
her life. I wish the lady would show herself, for 
a lady she is if she belongs to him.'' 
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Bub Mrs. Hope was in the dairy^ and was not 
at all disposed to come and see any more of 
Agatha's friends. She received the notice of 
her visit to the Firs very coolly, and remarked 
that her foot must have greatly recovered its 
power. 

^' Will it not be too far for you to walk ?'' 
Mr. Bruce asked as Agatha rejoined him and 
the Cavendishes, who were exploring the chapel 
and admiring the quaint, many gabled back of 
the farm. '' You must drive home. I am going 
into Havensmouth this afternoon, and will order 
a chair to come for you if you will teU me 
when?'^ 

"Oh, not tin the evening, please,^' said 
Susan; '' we want to have as much of her as we 
can. Miss Moore and I are old friends. I hope 
you will often let her come to us." 

He did not answer. What right had he to 
control Agatha's coming and going ? And when 
he had opened the gate of the quadrangle, and 
bowed his good-bye to the three girls, he turned 
back towards the house with a heavy sigh. 

When Agatha reached the Firs she was 
very tired, and glad of the prospect of rest in 
the pretty drawing-room, where Susan preceded 
her, saying, " This is Miss Moore, Aunt Cecilia.'' 
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A very slight inclination of the head was all that 
the tall lady, standing by the sofa where Walter 
Cavendish lay, vouchsafed in reply. Miss Battis- 
combe was on a very large scale — ^what, perhaps, 
some might call a fine woman, if by fineness is 
understood size. She had exaggerated ideas of 
Lor own importance and rank; the two words 
attached to her name were never forgotten — she 
was the Honourable Cecilia Battiscombe ; and 
though, in default of male representation, her 
father's title had gone far away to a distant 
relation, she never allowed any one to lose sight 
of the fact that she was a peer's daughter ; and 
indeed it seemed a pity she had not been a 
peer's son, that she might have ruled with all 
potent sway as Lord Fernycroft, instead of 
stalking about the world as Miss Battiscombe. 
She swept out of the room now with giant 
jstrides, taking no more heed of Agatha than 
•of the chairs and tables which she passed 
on her way; but she paused at the door t& 
say — 

^^ Susan, I have had a note from Lady Turber- 
ville, begging you and Clara to go there with me 
this afternoon for five o'clock tea. She is at 
Mount Hermon, Don't forget it; these villas 
are so puzzling with their ridiculous names. The 
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Havensmoutli people are gone mad about them, 
I think/^ 

'' You can tell Clara about Lady TurberviUe's 
note, auntie, I shall be engaged, and cannot go/* 

'^ Engaged ! What are you going to do ? ^' 

" I should have thought you did not want to 
be told. Aunt Cecilia, as I have brought a friend 
home with me to spend the whole day. Now do 
rest yourself,^' she said, placing Agatha in an 
easy chair, and giving her a stool for her feet, 
'' Walter, this is Agatha Moore, I used to lay 
plans to get her to croquet at Northborough, 
but the cousins always came without her. Do 
you remember ? " 

'^Tes, very well,'* said Walter, ^^I am glad 
there are no cousins in the way now. Aunt 
Cecilia is in a very contrary mood this morning, 
Susie ; I am so glad you are come back.*' 

'^ Dear old fellow, is this a bad day ? '' said 
Susan, stooping over her brother, and -kissing 
him. '^I shall not leave you any more; and 
you, and I, and Agatha will have a nice jolly 
time when the rest are gone to Lady Turberville's 
to drink tea or dew on the little hill of Hermon.^' 

'^ Hush, Susie, don't play with Bible words,'' 
said the boy. " I hke all jokes but those, and 
I want to cure myself of ever making them.'' 
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''Ton are a good boy/* was her answer. 
''Now^ I am going to take Agatha's hat and 
jacket npstairs for her^ and I will leaye you 
together to make Mends.'* 

And when Sosan was gone^ Agatha looked 
with pitying interest on the boy^ almost a man 
in years^ stretched before her on the sofa. 
Walter's face was childishly pretty and delicate, 
with masses of tangled brown hair thrown back 
from his transparent forehead* His eyes were 
large and bright, and about the small mouth 
were lines which told of pain and weariness^ and 
of the daily cross of suffering. Walter's figure 
was shrunk and small, and he had no power in 
his legs ; and all the skill of all the doctors, to 
whom the only son of a house so rich in 
daughters had been taken by his father and 
mother, was vain to suggest any remedy, or even 
alleviation. Agatha thought of little Jessie 
Page, in the cottage in the lane, whose case 
seemed so similar, and yet so different. The 
cottage-girl with nothing about her to soften 
the trial, to common observers ; the other, with 
everything that could be devised to divert him 
from his sad privations. And yet from those few 
earnestly spoken words of Walter's a few miuutes 
before, she felt that perhaps in both instances 
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ihere was the same comfort^ and the same help 
to bear the same triaL After a minute's silenoe, 
Walter said— 

''You look tired; perhaps you are not so 
strong as my sister is who neyer has an ache or 
pain/' 

" Oh, I am very well/^ was Agatha's reply, 
''but I dislocated my ankle a few months ago, 
and I have only just begun to use my foot again ; 
so I am rather tired with the walk from St. 
Mary's here/' 

" Ah, I dare say it was harder for you to bear 
lying up for a few weeks, than it is for me to be 
always helpless and useless, or seemingly use- 
less,'' he added, correcting himself. "I have 
longings sometimes, however, to take a good 
scam})er, like other fellows, but there is no help 
for itj I must grin and bear it. It is more 
than I did once, and I don't say but it is 
awfully hard not to conjugate the verb to 
grumble, even now. Isn't it a beautiful view 
firom this window," he said, changing the subject 
suddenly; "that sea must be as blue as the 
Mediterranean, I am sure; and I have done 
nothing the last three or four days but look at 
it. But I suppose you see very much the same 
from your own house ? '' 
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''Oh no, St, Mary's Farm is round that 
corner, and is quite hidden at the bottom of a 
valley, and the hills rise between it and the sea. 
I can hear the waves breaking on the rocks ; but 
all the time I used to lie in the garden in 
that hot weather, unable to get any further, it 
was so tantalizing not to be able to see the 
water/' 

Then they got upon various subjects of books, 
and drawing, and music, and then the luncheon- 
bell rang, and Susan and Clara, with a demure 
little maiden of fourteen, came into the room. 
When Agatha saw Clara without her hat she was 
still more struck with her beauty. But her face 
wanted animation, and she had a lazy, indolent 
way of dragging out her words, as if it were too 
much trouble to her to talk at all. A greater, or 
more marked contrast to Susan, with her quick, 
almost rapid utterance, and blythe, brisk manner, 
could not have been found. 

Walter was lifted by a servant into a chair 
on wheels, and took his place at the table, 
opposite his aunt, who was already seated, and 
reading several letters, which the mid-day post 
had brought. She was apparently so much en- 
grossed with them, that Walter was provoked. 
It seemed to him scarcely good manners, when a 
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stranger was present^ to whom^ as jet^ she bad 
not addressed a word. 

''What a voluminous correspondence. Aunt 
Cecilia ; will you resign that interesting sheet for 
a moment, and give Miss Moore some beef? " 

Miss Battiscombe put down her letters aud 
complied, remarking, she hoped Walter himself 
would eat a good luncheon. 

''This letter is from Mrs. Ponsonby,^' she 
continued. "She is at Torminster with tho 
Scotts, and will come over here.'^ 

" Oh, horrors ! " exclaimed Walter. " I sup- 
pose she has some particular and dear friend to 
come and visit.'' 

" I don't admire that tone, Walter, when you 
speak of your father's relation. Mrs. Ponsonby 
sees a good deal of the best society, and is ex- 
tremely good-natured." 

"WeU, I don't know that. Aunt Cecilia/^ 
said Susan. " Did you find her the essence of 
good nature when you were put under her pro- 
tection last year, for that long journey, Agatha ?'' 
asked Susan. For recollections of Mrs, Ponson- 
by's fulsome flatteries to people she wished to 
cultivate, and rudeness to those she did not think 
worth her attentions, rose in Susan's mind. 

Agatha smiled. " Oh, she was good- 
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natured enough for tlio purpose; she allowed 
me to sit in the same carriage with her^ and I 
suppose that was all that was necessary. I was 
so wretched myself that day^ that I am sure I 
most have been a stupid companion.^' 

It was the first time Agatha had spoken^ 
and Miss Battiscombe looked at her with that 
sort of appraising glance which is not flattering. 
Not at all a provincial way of speaking, she 
thought; a ladylike voice and manner. Then, 
aloud— 

"Miss Moore, will you have some of this 
pudding? How was it you travelled with Mrs. 
Ponsonby, may I ask ? '^ 

Agatha related the story in a few words, and 
then Susan said — 

"Aunt Cecilia, I surely have told you 'of 
Miss Moore's leaving the Harrisons, who lived 
at Shadrington Court, when they went abroad, 
and all about it ? '' 

" Eeally, Susan, if you have, I had foi^tten 
it. Let me see,'' referring to another letter, 
"those people are mentioned in Frederick's 
letter. They have had money losses, and are 
coming here in a few weeks. Frederick says a 
friend of his, their son — ^yes, their son — ^wants to 
employ us to look out for a house for thenu Fred 
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is always so ezcessiyely cool in making his re- 
quests. It is very unlikely that we should trouble 
ourselves as to where the Harrisons are to find a 
house. There are plenty of cheap lodgings in the 
town^ and on the other side of the hill^ I hear; 
so Miss Bromfield^ the clergyman's daughter^ 
told me yesterday .'' 

''When is Fred Henley coming, auntie," 
Clara asked. 

''Next week, for a day or two/' 

" I am glad of that," Clara said; "Fred has 
always something amusing to tell, and is great 
iim, his stories are so absurd." 

" Yes," Susan remarked, "and if looked upon 
as pure fiction they are all very well, but Fred- 
erick often deludes himself in the first place, and 
other people in the second, that what he is saying 
is true, when it is exactly the opposite. More- 
over, I have always an uncomfortable feeling that 
Fred plays off his pleasantries on me, when my 
back is turned — ^why should not he ?" 

Agatha remembered Captain Henley's laugh- 
able account of Miss Battiscombe, her age, 
and her peculiarities ; and as the lady in ques- 
tion began a lively defence of her favourite 
nephew, and said she had so keen a sense of 
the ludicrous herself, that she could enter into 
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Fred's' witticisms better than most people^ a smile 
passed over her face. 

" ' Brevity is the soul of wit,' somebody said,'' 
Walter now remarked, '^ and if that is true, Fred 
Henley's wit is questionable. He bores me to 
death with stories of a heap of people I have never 
seen, and these tales are often ' one big lie,' as 
the German governess said in defence of one with 
whom she had once Uved, and who had been kind 
to her, and whom a whole room-full of amiable 
people were abusing."* 

^' Well, we will leave those sweeping accusa- 
tions to German governesses, if you please, 
Walter ;" and Miss Battiscombe then proceeded 
to arrange that Laura and Clara should drive with 
her to do some shopping in Havensmouth, and 
that afterwards they should proceed to the five 
o'clock tea at Mount Hermon, " leaving Susan to 
her particular engagement." 

A sharp, almost augry retort was on Susan's 
lips, but she checked hprself, and she proposed 
to Agatha to come into the drawiog-room again. 
The afternoon passed only too fast, and Agatha 
was sorry when, at half-past six, her chair was 
announced ; and when Susan went up to dress for 
dinner, she had to jolt down the rough lane to 
St. Mary's. 
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" I hope you have had as pleasant an after- 
noon as we have/' Walter said, when, the cere- 
mony of dinner over, from which "he excused 
himself on the plea of being tired, his aunt and 
sisters had rejoined him. 

'^ Oh, it was very dull,'' said Clara, yawning. 
'^ Aunt Cecilia, what could you find to like in that 
little vulgar dressed-up woman in the wonderful 
pink bonnet ?" 

''You show your discrimination, Clara, I 
must say; that little vulgar dressed-up woman 
was Lady Merlin. The Earl is here from ill 
health." 

"Like everybody else," put in Walter. 
'' Havensmouth is a hospital on a large scale, I 
think, but as I am in one of the wards myself, 1 
must hold my tongue about it." 

''Lord Merlin is cO:iiing to see you to- 
morrow, Walter, so you can compare notes; 
and Lady Merlin was quite charmed to find me 
here. It is very lucky for your sisters that so 
many people with whom I have a link are winter- 
ing at Havensmouth, and plenty more are coming. 
You will get some good parties, Clara." 

"That's a comfort, I am sure," was Clara's 
reply. 

" And I have had a lady recommended to me 
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as daily governess for Laura/' Miss Battisoombe 
continued j '^andl will give yon^ Clara^ and Snsan 
too, lessons in mnsic from Signor Bianco, if yon 
choose to accept them. He teaches Lady Tnrber- 
yille's daughters, and is a first-rate musician." 

"Thank yon, auntie,*' said Clara, "I shall 
like that very much ;'' and she went to open the 
piano to play. 

'' Wait one minute, Claribel,'' said her brother, 
" I want to hear first what Aunt Cecilia thought 
of Susan's friend. Miss Moore.'* 

''Poor Walter, you have entered the lists 
now, and having thrown down the gauntlet, you 
will have to do battle as a true knight," said 
Susan. 

'' Think I oh, well, she is very passably lady- 
like. It is wonderful, I am sure; but I should 
imagine, though ^o quiet and prim at first, she is 
a girl who might be inclined to become^ too free, 
and express her opinions without being asked for 
them, when the first shyness, the result of having 
seen nothing of society, wears off." 

" I hope it may prove so," was Susan's reply ; 
" I like having a friend who will contradict me ; 
indeed, I could not have one who agreed with me 
on all occasions. I always had a feeHng that 
Agatha Moore would suit mOjand so it has proved." 
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'^ You always like your own way, Susan, I 
know; I heard you contesting the point with your 
£skther, just before you came here, about some 
people in Northborough you wished him to ask 
to dinner, but I am glad to say he did not yield 
to your fisuicies,^^ 

'^I remember the contest you mean, very 
well, auntie, and papa was obliged to acknowledge 
that personally he liked Mr. and Mrs. Haynes 
twenty times better than most of the people who 
were coming to that dinner, only as they did not 
dine with the other members of the venerable 
canonical body, he could not ask them to his 
house. Dear £Ebther I he is under the strict rule 
of ecclesiastical bondage in this as in some other 
things, but in his heart he agrees with me, I 
know.'^ 

^'We are travelling a long way &om Miss 
Moore,^^ said Walter; *' and I, for one, mean to 
give my opinion about her. I think she is charm- 
ing and agreeable. I have not had such a pleasant 
afternoon for ever so long, and she is coming here 
very often to help me with my drawiug, and read 
to me and amuse me, and I don^t mean to allow 
her to be snubbed or sat upon, or treated as if 
she were a stick or a stone. And what is 
more,'^ Walter continuedj looking at his aunt. 
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and his large eyes kindling almost fiercely, 'T 
hate to see people sliirked and snubbed because 
they don't happen to know this person or that, 
or belong to some distinguished old countess or 
duchess, rigged out in pink bonnets and finery. 
Miss Moore suits my taste exactly, and if she is 
treated rudely, I shall tell my father/' 

'' Walter! Walter!" said both his sisters, 
entreatingly, for they dreaded any open warfare 
with their aunt, at this early stage of the winter 
they were to spend with her. 

But Miss Battiscombe, with provoking calm- 
ness, only said, " You poor dear boy ! I make 
every excuse for you, knowing how little you have 
seen of the world, and how indulged you have 
been all your life. But 'don't excite yourself, or 
you will have a bad night." 

'^ Excite myself," said Walter, ''yes, I will 
excite myself; and you may as well know what I 
think first as last. Aunt Cecilia. I am nearly 
seventeen, and were I not a miserable cripple, I 
should be allowed to hold an opinion and choose 
my own friends. As it is, I wish you to know 
that, whether it is Miss Moore or that poor 
curate's wife, or doctor's niece, who called yester- 
day, and whom you treated in precisely the same 
jmanner, I wish you to know I won't have it 
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here, in my father's house, for this is my father's 
house while welive in it. I cannot endure to lie 
here helpless, and see poor women, every bit as 
well educated and well bom as we are, perhaps, 
turned into stone with Medusa-like looks, because 
they have done us the civility of calling on us/' 

'' How very classical you are getting in your 

allusions, Walter; but certainly Miss what 

is her name? showed no symptoms of being 
petrified to-day ; so your pretty simile does not 
hold good, I am afraid/' 

" No, she didn't, because she has some pluck 
and spirit, and treated you as she ought. But 
those people yesterday were of diflferent stuff. 
Don't you think I saw how wretched they 
looked when you answered them in monosyllables, 
and even began to inquire if the carriage had 
come round, and how they backed out of the 
room at last, poor things, as if they had had 
enough of such conduct ?" 

'^ Walter, I really am not going to consult you 
on my manners ; and till I do, I beg you will keep 
your advice to yourself. You are simply very 
impertinent ; but you show your entire ignorance, 
so I only pity you." 

'^ Pity me," said the boy, getting really very 
angry; "I pity those who have that touch of 

16 
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vnlgaritj in their natures tliat must plaj off airs 
on people they think beneath them. Grant that 
yonr yisitors are not gentlewomen, is that any 
reason why you should forget you are one, I 
should like to know 7" 

"Oh, Walter, pray do be quiet,^' Susan 
again interposed; " you really should not speak 
to Aunt Cecilia in that way/^ 

But Miss Battiscombe had swept her long 
train out of the room, and shut the door with a 
suspicious click before Susan^s remonstrance had 
left her lips. 

"Pray don't quarrel with Aunt Ce<alia,'^ 
Clara said; "she is very kind to us, you 
know, and Signer Bianco's lessons are yery 
expensiye.^' 

Then, returning to Ker music, Clara began 
to play in her own dreamy fashion, and Walter 
relapsed into silence, only speaking to snap at 
Susan, if she attempted to talk to him, and to 
conjugate, as he had said to Agatha, the verb 
" to grumble^' in all its tenses. 

But after he had gone to his room, and his 
faithful attendant and nurse had left him for the 
night, he rang his bell, and she returned. 

"I want to speak to Miss Cavendish,'^ he 
■^d* " Nurse, will you ask her to come here V^ 
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Susan obeyed tihe sammonB qnickly enongb. 
*' Oh, Walter, are you ill — are yoa worse f 

" No, better,'' was the short reply. " I say, 
Susan, I behaved very badly this eyening^-ridss 
and be friends ; and it is on my mind that yon 
mnst tell Aunt GedUa that I am sorry I was so 
impertinent to her. I have no right to lecture 
my elders and superiors, and lose my temper 
while I am doing it, too.'' 

Susan bent over her brother, and kissed him 
again and agaia. ''Never mind, darling old 
Walter, you are so seldom cross now, as yon used 
to be," she said; ''and all yoa said to auntie 
was true — only ^" 

"Only it was altogether wrong of me to 
attack Aunt Cecilia as I did," he said. "What 
good have I done ? It will only make her try 
to snub people all the more. When Morris 
read the second lesson, which she always does 
now '' 

" Morris ! Why, Walter, that is a new plan." 

" Not very. She has done it for the last six 
months. She is a good creature, and reads the 
Bible well, because she is in earnest about it. 
Well, there were some words in the lesson which 
seemed to strike home to me, snappng and 
growling as I had been aU the evening; and I 
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am very sorry I made you all so uncomfortable. 
Mind you tell Aunt Cecilia. Grood-niglit.'' 

Susan delivered Walter's message^ and Miss 
Battiscombe not only received it graciously, but 
went herself to Walter's room to bid him good- 
night, and ask if he had everything he wanted. 

" Oh, yes ; I am all right. Aunt Cecilia. I 
beg your pardon for the way in which I spoke to 
you this evening. I am very sorry, as I hope 
Susan has told you.'' 

'^ It is not necessary to say any more about 
it," was the reply. *'I hope Morris has not 
forgotten Dr. Hastings' order about the cream 
you were to have — the Devonshire cream — ^with 
your coffee in the morning. Miss Bromfield told 
me the best was to be had at St. Mary's Farm, 
from your friend's relations. I suppose you will 
like it all the better if it comes from there ?" 

''Of course, I shall," said Walter, good- 
temperedly; "and so will you, in due time. 
Aunt Cecilia. Good-night." 

The next two or three weeks brought about a 
change in Agatha's life. Her friendship with 
Susan Cavendish, having its link in the past, 
grew and strengthened, and there were few days 
when some excuse was not found for her to go 
to the Firs, to show Walter how to put a bit of 
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jregronnd into a picture^ to read to him^ to 
aelp Laura througli a diflGiculty in her GFerman 
translation^ to enter into some of Susan^s 
various manias for wood-carving, illumination, 
modelling, or other handicrafts, which she would 
sometimes eagerly take up for a day or two, and 
then resign an old favourite for a new. 

" It is so like you, Susan,^' said Miss Battis- 
combe, one day, when a heap of chips, and 
tools, and a fragment of a bracket were turned 
out of a box in a comer of the drawing-room, 
'' I hope little Miss Moore may not share the 
fate of this bracket, and find herself suddenly 
dispossessed for a new protegieJ^ 

"How I hate that wordP^ said Susan, 
angrily; and then immediately regaining her 
good temper, she said, " I don't think I cast off 
my friends in a general way, auntie ; and you 
will find it hard to bring an accusation against 
me which can be proved in this particular. This 
poor bracket is a miserable failure. I hope our 
carpet-dance will not prove like it, this evening. 
Who could have believed, in less than five weeks 
we should have collected such a heap of things, 
and made a rummage like this necessary. Heaps 
upon heaps in this corner ! It is really extra- 
ordinary j and it is a comfort mamma is not here.^^ 
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"It would be a comfort if she were, you 
mean/' said Miss Battiscombe. ''Yon bare a 
wonderfhl knack of filling a room with rubbish; 
but one misses one's own servants in these hired 
houses/' 

'^I am sure Morris does her best/' said 
Susan; '^ and I think, if Annette helped a little 
sometimes, it would not hurt her." 

'' My maid is not used to housemaid's work," 
said Miss Battiscombe ; '' and really, she scarce^ 
gets through all I want of her/' 

Which was true. Annette, or Mrs. Bright, 
as she loved to be called, was ornamental and 
useful too, in her way; and that way was the 
turning out* of her mistress every evening in the 
best possible taste; so arranging scanty hair 
that it looked abundant ; so covering weak 
points, and bringing out strong ones, that she 
was called a treasure by Miss Battiscombe's 
envious friends. But she was very high and 
mighty, and never descended to forget her place, 
as she would say. She took her tone from her 
mistress, as most servants do ; and consequently 
Agatha's white muslin and pink sash received a 
very contemptuous touch, as she took off h» 
cloak that evening, on her emerging from the 
midge which had been sent for her; and the 
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wreath of ivy in her hair, which had been gathered 
from the '^ narrowing nunnery walls,*' was re- 
marked upon to Morris as '^a great mistake/' 

'^ I don't see that," said Morris; "she's a 
very pretty young lady, and just of that sort fine 
dress and artificial flowers would spoil." 

"Lor! Mrs. Morris, how you talk! as if 
any Idd^ wore anything but French flowers in 
their heads ; but then, it is all very well for one 
coming out of a farm-house, no doubt ; and I 
don't say but the efiect is good, though it is a 
mistake to wear real ivy unless there's Stephano- 
tises or pelargoniAums intermixed." 

Further remarks were stopped by the arrival 
of other guests — ^this time, people to whom Mrs. 
Annette was obsequious — as might be seen in 
the way in which she smoothed the trailing 
skirts, and drew them down into their proper 
place — ^half a yard on the ground. 

Miss Battisoombe knew how to make an 
evening pass off well. First, music — enough, 
but not more than enough, to please her guests; 
and then the little quadrille, and perhaps a 
waltz, in the other half of the drawing-room, 
separated from the one where Walter lay on his 
sofa by folding doors. It all fell in naturally 
and easily, and Agatha really enjoyed watching 
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others^ and scarcely liked to leave her nook by 
Walter^s sofa, nor caring that, as all the other 
young ladies were taken oflF to dance, she was 
left behind. 

'' You must dance," Walter said. ^^ I wonder 
Susan has forgotten to bring you a partner." 

'^Oh, no, thank you,^' she exclaimed, '^I 
don^t care about it. I have not danced for so 
long, and never at a grown-up party; besides, 
my foot might turn weak, if I tried." 

^'Agatha, promise me the next quadrille," 
said a voice, a few minutes later, which she knew 
well. 

'^Eustace!" and then the colour flushed to 
her cheeks. 

'' Yes, I am come here with Henley to-night. 
We intended to arrive m time for dinner, but, as 
usual, missed the train which would have brought 
us here for that desirable purpose. It is blowing 
a perfect hurricane to-night. I have left my father 
and mother and my sisters at Torminster ; they 
come on here to-morrow." 

'^ To-morrow !" Agatha exclaimed. " Bea- 
trice wrote to me last from Dieppe, and eaid she 
thought they should stay there." 

'' They have changed their minds since then. 
I will tell you aU about it when we have our 
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quadrille. Henley, I see, is already spinning 
through that galop/' Then he turned to Walter, 
with whom he had had some slight acquaintance 
in years gone by, and remarked on the beauty of 
his sister Clara, saying he had never seen her 
before, he thought, 

" Oh, yes you have, in the chrysalis stage," 
said Walter, *^ she is a good deal younger than 
Susan, and yoU don't recognize her in her 
butterfly plumage/' 

Clara did indeed look beautiful, and Eustace 
wandered back to the partition to have a nearer 
view of her as she rested for a moment on her 
cousin Captain Henley's arm to take breath 
before she resumed the dance. 

" How I should have envied them a year ago," 
Walter said, " I could not have lain here and seen 
it all." 

'' You don't care now, then ?" Agatha asked. 

'^ I do care in one way, though not in another. 
I would rather my sisters did not dance so much j; 
so I care about that : but if I were on my legs to- 
morrow, and had a power of locomotion equal to 
Fred Henley, who seems to be going at the rate 
of a humming-top, I think I am almost sure I 
would not dance myself." 

'^ Would not you," said Agatha, '' there is no 
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harm in it sorely^ not in a private dance like 
tliis,^ 

'' I canH discuss tliat/' Walter said, ''1 don't 
feel myself in the least worthy to do it, taking the 
high ground from which all these things should 
be looked at ; but of one thing I am quite certain, 
that clergymen's families should not run about the 
country to go to balls, perhaps not haviO these 
quiet carpet-dances at home. Aunt Cecilia is 
head here for the time, I know ; but I think, as 
our father's name is well known in the Church as 
canon of a Cathedral, and in other ways, too, it 
is a great mistake that we should be misdng 
up ourselves with the gayest set of people 
wherever we go ; and that even at Northborough 
my sisters should be taken to balls in the neigh- 
bourhood, and people should see their names, and 
say, ^ if Canon Cavendish allows his daughters to 
go, why should we not allow ours V I dare say 
this sounds to you very straight-laced, and as if 
I were setting myself up, as usual, to know better 
than my elders, but you see I have nothing to do 
but to think and to read, so I am apt to make up 
my own mind about things, and deliver judgment 
as if I were a grey-haired sage. A year ago 
it was all quite different. I was a wretched, 
whining, selfish idiot, making my own life 
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miserable and every one else too. Some day I 
will tell you who I have to thank for setting me 
off in a better way. I owe her what no tongue 
can tell. Perhaps you have heard her name- 
Lady Harriet GreviUe/' 

'' Oh yes,'^ said Agatha^ eagerly, '^ I have only 
seen her twice that I remember. Once for half an 
hour in a railway carriage, and once for scarcely 
more than half a minute in the street here ; but I 
shall never forget her. Is she so Very good V 

'^ Good ! She has just got that which thou- 
sands of us miss. She is a true soldier fighting 
under the right colours and never deserting them. 
She has made her stand, and by influence and 
example has done more than multitudes by words 
and profession. She came to dine and sleep at 
our house at Northborough a year ago, and Mr. 
GreviUe fell ill, and so they stayed nearly a week. 
She saw me in one of my worst moods, captious 
and wretched, and suflering awf ally from some new 
scheme the doctors were trying on me just then. 
She pitied me with all her heart, and she told me 
the truth about myself, which my father and 
mother, always so kind, never had done ; and she 
showed me under whose banner I ought to serve, 
poor crippled me, and she breathed a new hope 
into me, and sent me to look for help whence it 
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only comes. PU tell you more some day, not 
now, I hope you won't call me a prig for talking 
so. Even you have often seen, me deserting my 
colours and shirking the fight ; but for all that, I 
do try hard to do battle, and I want every one 
I love and care for to do it too. Talking is 
nothing, however, and so I will shut up. Lady 
Harriet is not one of many words ; it is what she 
is which makes the little she does say go so far 
and carry such weight.'' 

^^ Ah," said Agatha, almost involuntarily, '^ I 
know some one of that kind ; Mr. Bruce. I think, 
I am sure, you would like him.*' 

" Why does he not come and see me, then ? 
I heard Susan say that he seemed very nice. 
Tell him I can't pay any visits, and that I 
should be so glad if he would come." 

Here Eustace Harrison came to claim her for 
the quadrille, and for the rest of the evening 
Agatha was in the zenith of enjoyment, Eustace 
made himself, as usual, most agreeable j and having 
told the story of his father's failing health and 
wretched spirits, and of the increasing weight of 
money troubles which lay upon him, and of his 
craving, restless desire to get back to England, a 
desire which his mother could no longer gainsay, 
he turned to other subjects, and Agatha forgot 
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everything for the time, but that Eustace was 
with her, and seemed as glad to talk to her and 
to hear her talk as she was to be with him and to 
listen to all he said. The clock striking twelve 
awoke her £rom her dream. 

" Oh, I must go now,^' she said ; " the midge 
must have come for me. Would you take me 
to it, Eustace, please V^ 

'^ There is no haste, surely ? Why, it is quite 
early, and the ' midge,' as Havensmouth people 
call it, can wait." 

" It is not early for St. Mary's Farm ; and Mrs. 
Hope is not well, and it will disturb her if I go 
home so late. Do let me bid Susan good-night, 
and then I really must go." 

Susan was found, and good-night was said ; 
and then Miss Battiscombe just touched Agatha's 
hand with her fingers, scarcely pausing in an 
animated conversation with the little ^'vulgar 
dressed-up woman" Clara had spoken of, not now 
in a pink bonnet, but in a sweeping gown of 
rose-coloured silk, made in the same fashion as 
that of the fairest and youngest girl in the room. 

" Who is that ?" Lady Merlin asked as Agatha 
turned away. 

"That! oh some little girl who has friends 
near Northborough, and to whom Susan wishes 
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to be civil- But now, was it not absnrd of 
Lady Turberville to say that ?^* 

" Oh. ! very/^ was the somewhat abstracted 
remark. ^' Really, that girl has some style 
about her, though it is a pity she is not better 
dressed.^' 

'' Beg your pardon, miss^ for coming so slow 
down the lane,'^ said the driver as he stopped at 
the gate of the farm, '' but the gale is terrible 
strongs and I have been up and down the hiUs in 
the teeth of it so many times to-night, my horse 
is nearly spent/' 

The gale was indeed^ as the man said, '^ ter- 
rible strong/' and the roaring of the sea sounded 
like the continuous report of artillery. 

*' There's a sea running in oflF Bedsand to- 
night such as is seldom seen ; they do say the 
life-boat has been put off, and the harbour down 
town is crammed with small craft, not that they 
get much rest there either, for the water is wash- 
ing over the Strand, aud the waves have got up 
to the shop-fronts." 

All this was blown to Agatha's ears in fitful | 

starts, as the man stood waiting for the door to 
be opened that he might let down the steps. At 
last a light appeared, and Agatha* hurried up the 
flag-path, and was almost blown into the passage. 
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" Am I very late, Elsie ?'' slie asked; and the 
kitchen clock striking one answered her question : 
bnt it was not Elsie who held the door for her to 
pass. It was with some difficulty Mr. Bruce 
forced it to dose again, and then bolted it. 

" I am Sony yon sat np for me,'^ she said, ''^ I 
intended to be home by eleven, but somehow the 
time went so fast. I have enjoyed myself so 
nmch. It was quite a large party, and I liked 
watching the people dance.^^ 

'' Kd you dance too ?" 

"Yes; but only twice with my cousin Eustace, 
Mr« Harrison. They are all coming to Havens- 
mouth to-morrow. I was so surprised to hear 
it.'' 

They had reached the door of the sitting- 
room now, where a bright fire was still shining. 

^' Won't you warm yourself for a few minutes V' 
he said, '' for it is cold as well as stormy. A fear- 
ful night at sea.'' 

She let her cloak fall ofiF, and sat down in her 
usual seat. He stood by looking upon her very 
much as he had done that Sunday long before. 
He saw how bright and lustrous her eyes were, 
and how her cheek was crimson and her lips 
parted by a smile. She looked so happy and so 
radiant in her white dress, and the glossy ivy- 
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wreath shimng in the firelight as it rested on the 
wavy masses of her soft brown hair. 

He felt old, and worn, and jaded by her side, 
and the thought struck him, " It is far better as 
it is — ^she was right and I was wrong.'' And 
yet he felt the daily struggle he made was almost 
too much for him, and it was a relief when 
Agatha suddenly looked up and said^- 

'' I have been thinking that perhaps, as Uncle 
Robert is so broken down in health, and so 
unhappy, that he may like to have me to live 
with him again. Eustace said something of the 
kind to-night, and perhaps it would be the best 
plan.'' 

'' Perhaps it would," he said, coldly. 

^^I don't know, of course," she went on, 
" what Aunt Anna may say, as she was so anxious 
to get rid of me a year ago, she may be equally 
unwilling to have me back ;" and her lip curled 
with its old proud expression. "Nevertheless, if 
I can be of use to Uncle Robert, I shall forget 
everything else, and try to be a comfort to him.'-' 

He made no further remark, nor changed his 
position, as he stood leaning one arm on the 
chimney-piece, his head bent, and his eyes fixed 
on her. 

Presently she rose, and said "Good-night. 
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How the wind blows. I hope the house won^t 
come down and bury us in its ruins before the 
morning/' And with these words she was gone, 
leaving behind her one who was doing brave 
battle with self— one like those of whom Walter 
Cavendish had spoken, who never forgot whose 
banner he fought under, and whose soldier he was. 
True to his colours, faithful and true of heart ; 
and from him little Agatha had turned away, 
and had chosen her own path apart from him. 
Ah, well, it is given to many of us to do like- 
wise, and to have rough awakenings from dreams 
such as she dreamed that night, when the storm 
raged more and more fiercely, and sleep was 
impossible. To mistake true for false, and false 
for true, is common enough. There are thousands 
doing the same at this very moment — thousands 
forging a Ufe-long trouble for themselves, tens 
of thousands in this purblind race of ours. Agatha 
fell into a light sleep about six o'clock, and was 
awakened from it by Elspeth's voice in the 
passage, at Mr. Brace's study door. 

^^ It's the lad John Page, sir. He says he 
thinks there's some poor creatures clinging to 
the point of St. Mary's Pillar. He wants you 
to come and speak to him about it." 

" I will come directly," Mr. Brace said ; and 

17 
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then she lieard Iub steps foDowing Ebsie's down- 
stairs. Agaliiajimq)ed op and looked out of the 
wmdow; iiie fiont wintxy daffvn was creeping 
OTBT the leaden Ay, and^ tbongh the force of the 
wind seemed a little abated^ the roar of the sea 
was as kmd as ever. Agatha felt impelled to 
dress herself quickly^ and^ putting on her water* 
proof cloak and hat^ to go out and see the wayes^ 
whick must be so grand^ she thought^ rolling in 
at the cove. As she was going down the passage 
Mrs. Hope put Iter head out of the door. 

^^Whoisthatr 17ot yoo, AgaOia P 

" Yes ; I am going to watch the waves. I 
conld not sleep all nighty and, as I have 
been kept awake by the storm^ I think it is fair 
I ahonld see the effect of it in the cofo. Is yonr 
cold better ?" 

*' Not mnch/' said Mrs. Hope. " I conld not 
sit np for yon last night till eleven o'clock^ but 
I told Elspeth to do so. I must now take another 
hoar's rest, my head is so heavy." 

Agatha waited to hear no more,bnt set off 
at fiodl 43peed down the Jane. As she got near 
the Pages' cottage she heard a sharp^ high- 
pitched iFoioe she knew well, i^dsed even above 
its accustomed tone. Philip yms the listener, 
buttoned up in his great blue coat, and his legs 
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^QLcased in fitout filstian legginga — he was stand* 
^g by the Pages' gate. 

*^ A pair of headstrong boys^ tibey ai^'' Mrs. 
Page was saying ; ^' they'll be <:^ in that sea as 
sia^e as fate, after some poor cx^atore^ who may 
be has perished by Ihis time^ and they'll be lear- 
ing me a poor lone woman with a little cripple 
to support. Now, Philip Smith, go ye down 
and stop the boys from their mad s(di:eme ; or, 
stay, I'll come myself. Fll give it to Mr. Brace 
if he tempts them boys to their destruction, for 
all he's snch a saint, and sets himself np so, Pll 
give him my mind. My boys are as noinch to me 
as ihe Queen's — I, a poor, hard-working widow 
woman. Pll jast go in and qniet the child 
Jessie, and then Pll be after yoa, master-" 

Mrs. Page rushed down the path to her own 
door, and was too excited to take any notice of 
Agatha, who waited tiU Philip stmnped across 
Ihe lane to where she stood. 

^^ My eyes 1 that there woman^s tongue passes 
my belief. Elsie's is like a mill stream, and 
Jeanie's like a brook, chatter and chatter all 
day, but Betsy Page's is Kke a stomi, a roaring 
and a raging, and ^' 

Here Philip was cut short by a tremendons 
l^ast of wind wliidi caught him as he timned from 
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the shelter of the hedges into the open fields and, 
blowing off his broad-brimmed felt bat^ chased it 
madly across the grass^ while Philip went after it 
at a jog-trot^ dncking every now and then as he 
thought he was about to seize his prey. But the 
wind had the best of it, and Philip saw his hat dis- 
appear over the cliff, considerably above the path 
leading to the cove, and rejoined Agatha without 
it, a great black and yellow handkerchief tied 
in its place over his scanty, grizzled hair. 

'' The master'll be off in that boat of the Pages' 
afore we get there," he said; ''see if he isn't. 
Elspeth sent me to stop him. She was afraid 
the missis should want her, or she'd have 
come herself, and that would have let it out to 
the missis where the master is gone. I stop 
Master Eoland, indeed ! A likely matter, 'specially 
if it is as John Page said, a woman on the rock 
and a child; he'll try to save 'em, risk or no risk." 

It was with some difficulty Agatha got down 
the rugged pathway leading to the cove. The 
wind seemed to baffle her at every turn, and 
the rain had made the footing slippery and un- 
certain. In the bend of the cove, beneath the 
shelter of the piece of rock under which Agatha 
had first seen Johnnie Page and his little sister, a 
group was gathered round the boat. As Agatha 
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reached it she heard Mr. Bruce's voice^ clear 
and load^ even above the roar of the sea. 

" The tide is near the turn, Jim, you think V 

'' Yes,^' said Jim, ''just within half an hour, 
not so much, and the storm is going down. If 
we go out with the tide to the piUar, maybe we 
shall just get it to drive us ashore, a trifle too 
quick for some folks' fancy, perhaps; but the 
pillar stands almost in a line &om us, and the 
waves break in slant- ways with this wind. There's 
the cry again, they'll be swept off the pillar when 
the tide does turn, sure enough." 

St. Mary's Pillar was a curious fragment of 
rock standing up less than half a mile from the 
shore, like one of Cleopatra's needles, with a 
rough base or platform, forming several ledges, 
on the upper one of which a figure could now be 
plainly seen crouching, apparently with a child 
in her arms. Every now and then a cry for 
help reached the shore, and once or twice an 
arm was wildly raised, as if in entreaty. 

'' Now, James Page, and Johnnie, too," said 
Mr. Bruce, "we must decide quickly; there is 
not time to send into Havensmouth for help,- 
and, if we did, how could a boat make the point 
of St. Mary's Island in this sea. I am ready to 
make the eflfort, at least, to save that woman and 
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her chilcL But there is danger--danger to Ii& 
I would sot hsre ei&er of yon go whhoiki tliiik- 
ing irail that ao it is.^' 

The light touch of a hand on his ann made 
him look rounds just aa the hoys said ^^ We axe 
ready> sir^ h>ok aliTe/^ 

For a moment, as Mr. Bruce took that little 
hand in his^ the look of a tenderness and loTe 
too deep for words shone on his fiftce, and he bent 
down to her and said, ^'Agatha, pray God to 
speed us, and that these brave boys may be 
spared to their mother. As for me, I have only 
Grace, poor Grace, who would want me, and 
she does not depend on me*^' 

" Oh, don^t go — pray, pray don't go" Agatha 
gaaped. 

But he tamed from her and called to Hdlip, 
who was doing as Elsie had bid him, and was e|ai»- 
lating, '' You had better not. Master Boland, you 
had better not ; lor 1 it^s three Hvea to one.^^ 

'' We want aa extra hand, Philip/^ said Mr. 
Bruce, cheerily; "come, you won.H desert me J' 
And Flulip yeeced round like a weathercock, 
and, instead of pleading as Mrs. Page andElspeth 
had ordered him,, he suddenly b^an to busy 
himjadf with the rope, and to help John Page to 
fihoTQ off the boat* 
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"That's right, old fellow/* said his xaaster ; 
** now stop oaie moment.*' 

He lifted his hat, and bent hia head instinc- 
tively. The two boys did the same, and Philip 
released his grizzly locks from the red. and 
yellow handkerchief, as his master said, 

^'Let ns ask God to speed nain our errand, 
and bring ns safe ashore again with that poor 
woman and her child/' 

A few words of prayer followed, and then 
Mr. Brace said, 

'' Under your orders, Jim, let ns look afiye, 
as yon say/' 

He was joining in the lend ahoy of the two 
sailor boys, and putting his shoulder to the boat, 
when he turned back once more to Shag, who 
sat gazing at the scene with wistful eyes, almost 
human in their expression, and speaking to the 
dog for a moment, the next he was entering, 
heart and soul into the business in Land, What- 
ever it was he said Shag understood him; he 
drew nearer to Agatha, and she sat down on one 
of the rounded boulders to watch and to tiy to 
pray, throwing one arm round Shag's neck for a 
stay and comfort. 

Through the boiling surf went the boat ; then 
Jim and Johnnie leaped in. Jim, as the most 
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experienced sailor^ took the rudder^ Mr. Brace 
one oar^ and Johnnie another^ while old Philip 
was busy uncoiling a long rope ; then the boat 
mounted the first great billow^ and was lost to 
sights till it appeared again on the crest of a 
second. So for a few minutes, which might have 
been hours, Agatha watched it, with a strained and 
eager gaze, she was altogether unconscious of Mrs. 
Page's presence and angry vociferations, and that 
a few people had collected by this time in the cove. 

At length the pillar was reached, and with 
evident difficulty the boat was brought as near 
to the ledge as possible. Then Agatha saw Mr. 
Bruco stand up, and with the rope round his 
waist, plunge into the seething surf, and gain 
the upper ledge of the base of the pillar. 

"The tide has turned !'* she heard Or voice 
say. " They^d have been too late in another ten 
minutes; but the storm is going down fast. 
What is he about now ? Fastening the rope to 
the poor creature. She don't seem to have much 
life in her, as far as I see. That's right ! — he's 
been and done it — ^now then !" 

Back into the surf again with his burden, the 
rope is pulled in by strong hands, and Boland 
Bruce is safe in the boat once more with the 
rescued woman. 
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^'Ah, but how will they make for land?'' 
said another voice ; " that'll be the pinch.'' 

The little boat was tossed about by the 
waves, and for some time made no progres3 
towards the shore. Three men had ropes ready, 
and stood waiting to haul her in when within 
reach ; but as the breakers of the returning tide 
dashed on the beach, the perils of the boat 
increased. 

At last there was a shout, '' That wave will 
bring her in !" and the three men advanced 
knee-deep into the surf. On came the advancing 
billow, and on came the boat, like a child's toy, 
in that resistless sea. Agatha statted to her feet, 
and saw Mr. Bruce turn his head to look at the 
wave, and Jim and his brother pull with a long 
determined stroke shoreward. 

The wave came ; but a retreating one met it, 
and the dash of the surf^ rising in a great cloud, 
kept the spectators in suspense for a moment. 
Agatha hid her eyes, and when she uncovered 
them again it was to see Shag rush wildly to the 
water's edge, where no trace of, the boat was 
visible, only four black figures struggling in the 
surf. But the men with the rope were prompt 
and brave, and one by one those who had risked 
their lives for others were drawn up, before the 
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next wave^ in its retreat^ had time to suok them 
back. 

The two Pages were on their feet in a very 
short time, wringing the water from their rough 
jackets, and slapping old Philip <xl the back, who 
was bewildered and shaken, with an injunction 
to cheer up, he was all safe, and had done some- 
thing to be proud of. 

Meantime the rest of the people were 
gathered round Mr. Bruce, and trying to unfasten 
the cord which bound the woman he had saved 
to him, and who lay senseless, with the child tied 
to her breast in a sleep which would know no 
waking, for the baby^ was dead. 

" We can't unfasten the rope, sir, unless you 
move,'' one of the men said; and as Agatha bent 
over Mr. Bruce, she exclaimed, 

" I think he can't move. Oh ! I am a&aid 
he is hurt ! Oh ! are you hurt, Boland V 

The sound of his name from her made him 
open his eyes, and that rare sweet smile shone 
over his face as he looked up at her. 

''No, I am only out of breath/' he said, 
faintly. " Is she saved ?" 

" Yes, sir, yes, as I believe," said one of the 
men; ''but she is senseless, poor thing, and the 
baby is dead. It is bound tight to her side ; it 
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must have been done hj some poor fellow who is 
lost, before lie went down/' 

Mr. Brace was raised into a sitting position, 
and at last set firee. 

'' Carry her to the farm/* he said, qnicklj; 
" and send for a doctor. Johnnie, and you, my 
brave fellow, come here and shake hands/' 

The two boys, who were undergoing a series 
of alternate hugs ^and scoldings from their 
mother, broke away from her now, and came as 
they were bid. 

'' Well,'' he said, ''let us not forget to thank 
God that we are safe, and have saved that 
woman from a terrible death. Go home, boys, 
and you, Philip, and change your wet clothes." 

'' I don't stir till you do, sir," said Philip. 
" You'll catch your death sitting there." 

''He is faint," said Johnnie. "I see how it 
is," and as he spoke Mr. Brace's head fell back 
again on one of the men's shoulders, and his 
eyes closed again. But it was only, as he said, 
from exhaustion and fatigue. Presently he made 
a great effort to rally himself, and standing up 
tottered towards the path. Agatha kept close to 
him on one side, and he leaned on Jim Page on 
the other. 

'^I wish we could have saved more of the 
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crew,*' the young sailor said, ''for I expect the craft 
struck on St. Mary's Island, and the tide carried 
her roand the point of the cove, and washed this 
woman and the child on the ledge of the pillar. 
They mast hare been out of their senses to have 
come landward in a night like last/' 

" I dare say they were making for Havens- 
mouth harbour/' said Johnnie. 

" Yes, but the ' Mermaid ' put in yesterday 
morning— our captain saw what was brewing, 
and he's always right, though there was not a 
speck in the sea or sky twelve hours before the 
storm broke/' 

" Now go in, boys ; there is your mother 
waiting to dry you and send you to bed." 

Mrs. Page greeted her sons at the gate with 
a torrent of words, telling them to make haste, 
and not stand chattering there ; but she supposed 
as they hadn't lost their lives by drowningj^ they 
thought they would try another way, and get 
their deaths by cold. 

A scornful laugh from Jim, and the words, 
'' as if a sailor cared for a ducking ; he wasn't 
going to be bothered like that," showed the 
difference between the brothers, for Johnnie 
said, 

'' Thank you, mother ; I shall be glad of some 
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dry clotlies^ and some good hot stuff, for it's cold 
enough in the water, and ont of it too to-day. 
Good morning, sir,'' he added, as Mr. Bruce and 
Agatha moved away. " I hope you will not get 
cold ; and thank you, sir, for putting us in the 
way of doing this. Now I must find my little 
Jess." 

Mr. Bruce and Agatha were thus once more 
left to go up that lane together. The men had 
got to the farm by this time with their burden, 
and the few stragglers had hastened atler them, 
anxious to see all that was to be seen of the pale 
young face of the shipwrecked womain, with her 
dead baby at her breast. 

Agatha walked on in silence by Mr. Bruce's 
side, now and then looking up at him, and 
wondering at his calm courage in the face of 
danger, and his composure now that his mission 
was accomplished, and, as they hoped, a life 
saved. Shag went on in front with stately and 
measured tread; and Philip, who felt himself 
something of a hero, and longed to tell his 
exploits to Elspeth and Jeanie, finding that his 
master could now walk without the support of 
his arm, hastened on to relieve himself by a 
history of his prowess, and to be regaled with 
creature comforts by Elspeth's hand. 
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So it was alone that Boland Bruce and Agatha 
again passed nnder the arch of the wicket- 
gate. 

''The words have proved true again/' he 
said. "As I went out two hours ago I thought of 
them^ and they braced me to my duty; and 
thank God, the lives of those two sons of Mrs. 
Page have been preserved, as well as Philip's. 

As for my. own ^^ he stopped, Twid looked 

down at Agatha ; li«r eyes were ftill <^ tears, and 
she mtumured, 

"You are so brave, and noble, and good. 
Ton never think of yourself. When I saw you 
going out to meet those great waves, and never 
shrinking or being in the least afraid, I felt what 
it was to be his servant and serve BKm.'* 

" Yes," he answered ; " He is a Master whose 
service is always easy, when you give it to Him 
without reserve ; but going out to meet those big 
waves was by no means hard. I have had far 
fiercer billows to encounter.'^ 

She almost felt what he meant, for at that 
moment the truth did come home to her that he — 
this brave, unselfish, heroic man — ^loved her as no 
one else had ever done, or, perhaps, would ever 
do ; but she shrank away from him with an almost 
imperceptible movement, and at that moment. 
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Mrs. Hope^ pale and evidentlj excited in a most 
nnusnal degree^ came out of the house. 

''Grace, Grace, go back; you have a bad 
cold/' he said. " Is the woman living V* 

'' Yes, oh yes, Eoland, but she is a French 
woman, poor soul, and we cannot understand a 
word she says. She i& in agonies of grief about 
her child. But, Boland, are you hurt — are you V^ 
She drew him into the house, and then recovering 
her usual cabn self-possession and decision, she 
said, "You must go to bed, instantly, Boland, 
or you will be ill. JBut oh, Boland, a tdegram 
has come firam Scotland, from Glenbarrow, from 
them an of business, Mr. Mad^nzie ; Nigel Bruce 
is dead, and they want you to go there imme- 
diately-'' 

Agatha heard the words, and saw Mr. Bruce 
lean against the door of the ^tting-room as if 
stunned by the news. '' Nigel Bruce is dead "; 
and in those words, as she knew^ was involved 
ihe fact that Boland had succeeded to the estate, 
and was Master of Glenbairow. 



CHAPTER Vin. 

▲ CONTRAST. 

''We lire two liyes— a life of our deepest thonglits and 
feelings, that gets stiired but seldom ; and a surface life among 
things and words." 

AiroN. 

The usually quiet life at St. Mary's Farm was 
changed for the rest of that day into confusion 
and excitement. Throughout the house rang the 
voice of the poor little Frenchwoman whom 
Boland Bruce had saved from the surging billows 
that mornings but her grief and despair at the 
loss of her child knew no bounds. 

'^Mon ange^ mon ange! pourquoi m'a-t-il 
sauv^e, et pourquoi es-tu mort ? Ah, mon Dieu, 
il faut que je meure aussi; je ne puis vivre 
sans toi. Mon petit — mon ange !'^ Then would 
follow bursts of hysterical weeping, and cries 
which were almost too much for the watchers to 
endure, and which threatened to wear out the 
slender thread on which the Ufe of this poor girl, 
apparently little more than a child in years, hung. 
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Only Agatha and Roland Bruce could speak to her 
in her own tongue^ and old Elsie got impatient at 
the voluble expressions of sorrow which she could 
not understand^ and the rebellious grief^ so unlike 
anything she had ever seen before. 

"You ought to be thankful you are saved 
from death/ lassie/^ she kept repeating, ''for sure 
you are little fit to die" 

''Elsie, Elsie," it was Agatha who spoke, 
" you can't understand her, and she cannot un- 
derstand you j do not speak to her — ^it is useless/' 

" Mon enfant, veuillez me donner mon petit -/* 
and she made an effort to rise from the bed, only 
to fall back again exhausted. " Vous 6tes jeune," 
she said en^treatingly, looking at Agatha, " vous 
^tes jeune, peut-^tre la femme de ce monsieur 
qui m'a sauvfee. Ah, ayez misericorde ; donnez- 
moi mon ange, mon cheri !'' 

Agatha left the room and went to find Mr. 
Bruce ; he was seated at the sitting-room table, 
writing orders for what was to be done in his 
absence. Mrs. Hope was upstairs packing his 
trunk, for he was to leave Havensmouth by the 
express train, at one o'clock. 

As he raised his head when Agatha came up 
to him, she saw how tired and exhausted he 
looked. 

18 
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''This has been an eTentfuI day/' he said. 
" Yfbj are you not resting yourself?'' 

" Noy I am trying to soothe that poor litUe 
thing upstairs. Oh, it is piteous to see her. 
She wants her dead baby. The doctor ordered 
it to be taken from her when she first came to 
consciousnesa, and Elsie carried it away. It is a 
lovely baby, about a year old, I think. Don't 
you think it would soothe her to have it in the 
room? it would be bett^ not to cross her. It is 
really terrible to see her grief. I wish you could 
coine and speak to her. She says she has no one 
in the world to love but that baby; that h^ 
husband died before it was bom ; that she was 
coming over to England from Jersey, with an 
uncle, who had a small fishing-smack ; that the 
boat struck on the pillar last night; that she 
heard the men say aU was lost ; and that her 
uncle lashed her baby to her breast, and that 
she found herself on that ledge of rock ; when 
morning dawned, there was not a trace to 
be seen of the men or the little boat. I think it 
is a true story," Agatha said, '^ though it is all 
poured out with so many interjections and ex- 
pressioiiiB of grief and misery, that it is di£Bicult to 
understand it quite." 

''I will come and see her, poor thing; bat 
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firsts Agatha^ I want to tell you about tlie most 
unexpected news whicli greeted me this mornings 
wKen I came back from the coye. Nigel Brace 
died suddenly, so the telegram states, yesterday. 
He had been ailing, however, for some time, and, 
only a month ago, I had a letter &om him telling 
me that he did not think that his life would be a 
long one, and begging me to consult the weFare 
of his two Httle girls and of his wife, when I came 
into possession of the estate* He wished to leave 
me their guardian, but this I refused. It is 
sad to think of his dying thus suddenly; a 
terrible thing for the Master to come for us, and 
our lamps to be without light to go through the 
dark valley. Poor Nigel, I am heavy at heart 
when I think of him, for I was his nearest relation, 
and I never wished to have intercourse with him, 
but rather shrank from it; and there was some- 
thing in his last correspondence with me which 
was touching and half reproachful.^' 

^' You will go and live, then, at Glenbarrow, 
I suppose V said Agatha. 

^'Yes, unless Mrs. Bruce and the children 
wish to remain there, which is scarcely probable. 
It is a quiet place nestling under the Cheviots, or 
rather the Lowthers. Broadlaw and Lowther 
Hill are the striking features of the landscape. I 
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spent a month tkere when I was a boy, with my 
father, and remember it well/' He spoke as one 
who is trying to talk of indifferent things, and 
yet had something lurking behind which he wished 
to bring oat. 

*' Will you come to this poor woman now V* 
she asked. 

*' Yes/' he replied, gathering up his papers as 
he spoke ; then, as she was leaving the room, he 
said, with a great effort, " I suppose this change 
in my position could make no change in your 
decision — ^the decision you gave against me last 
August. Now I should have much to offer you 
that I had not then, over and above that which 
will be yours while I live. Agatha, could there 
possibly be any hope for me ?" It was not wisely 
said just then, nor was it put with the discrimina- 
tion which he showed in other things, but not here. 

" Certainly — decidedly not V* she said, with a 
bright crimson on her face, and a flash in her eye; 
*' how can you think so — so meanly of me as to 
suppose that this could make any difference? 
You don't — ^you can't know me." 

"Forgive me," he said, almost humbly; ''yes, I 
do know you, Agatha : you are not to be judged by 
thecommonruleofmost women. Don'tthinkhardly 
of me for what I have said ; put the true interpreta-i 
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tion on this and on anything else I may have ever 
done to displease you ; lay all to the account of 
my great and abiding love. Let this be our part- 
ing, for I go at three o^clock, and I have many 
things yet to arrange." Once more, as he had done 
before, he laid his hand upon the small head, bent 
low as she stood before him, and said, once more, 
'' May God bless you, my child !" 

So they parted ; the little bark to drift far 
away from the goodly ship which would fain 
have held it close-anchored to its side. So they 
parted; and for a little while we must follow 
Agatha in a new and different life, which is to 
call forth all her hidden energies, and where the 
seed sown in her heart by a loving hand is to 
spring up and bear fruit, little by little — ^first 
the blade, then the ear, after that the full com 
in the ear. 

Mr. Bruce^s words, spoken in her own tongue, 
had soothed the poor bereft mother more than 
anything else could have done. With his own 
hands he brought the dead baby to her side, 
and as passionate kisses fell on its pale waxen 
face, her tears rained down ; and in an hour from 
that time she was asleep. 

'^ Je ne suis pas ingrate,'^ she had murmured, 
'^je ne suis pas ingrate. Vous m^avez sauv^e. 
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monsieor^ et j'ofiBrerai des pri^res pour vous 
toute ma vie^ et poar votre jetme femme^ la 
jolie petite dame^ qui est si douce et si bonne/' 

But Mr, Bruce had abruptly left her, before 
the sentence was complete, and Elsie could not 
understand the oft-repeated question, " Lui ai-je 
fait de la peine, qu'est que c'est ? Pourquoi 
m'i-t-il quittfe sans rien dire/' 

Then Agatha, who had been kneeling by the 
bed, and had heard the words, raised her face 
which had been hidden, and said, simply, '* Je 
ne suis pas la femme de ce monsieur, c'est 

tout." " Ai 1 *' And the ready tact of the 

little Frenchwoman supplied the rest. 

Agatha watched by her till she slept, and 
then the baby was taken away once more, and 
Elsie made it ready for its grave. 

In the course of the afternoon Mr. Bromfield 
came, and Margaret, and others, who had heard 
the report of the shipwreck, and the heroic efforts 
which had been made to save the woman and the 
child. And while Mr. Bruce was borne swiftly 
away from Havenemouth, to return to it no more 
as his settled home, he was suddenly raised to 
be the hero of the hour ; and his accession to a 
fortune by the death of a relation was even a 
more engrossing piece of gossip than the fact 
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that lie had faced the storm^ and gone ont in a 
small boat to restme a woman from St. Mary's 
Pillar. 

Mrs. Hope gave all the particulars in her 
usually calm and matter-of-fact way. Margaret 
Bromfield's practical question, ^^What will you 
do with the woman V^ was answered in an equally 
practical and decided tone — ^^ She must get her 
own living, and I shall advise her to return to 
Jersey/' 

'^ Yesj or she might get a place as maid, if 
she is clever with her needle, and her French 
accent is good; but, of course, you must make 
inquiries about her story, and find out if it is 
true/' 

'* Of course," was Mrs. Hope's answer ; and 
then Mr. Bromfield proceeded to enter into 
arrangements about the baby's funeral; and Mrs. 
Hope referred to a memorandum about it, which 
Mr. Bruce had left with her, that he would be 
responsible for the expense of a modest funeral 
in the churchyard of Dunster church, or in the 
cemetery, as Mr. Bromfield might advise. 

'' I should like to look at the poor girl, if she 
18 asleep," Margaret said, ^^and at the baby, 
too." 

As she and Agatha left the room together. 
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Margaret said, '* I hare not seen mucli of you 
since your new friends have taken yon up, 
Agatha ; and my life^ just now, is very dull and 
melancholy. You were at the Cavendishes* party 
last night, I heard.'^ 

" Yes," said Agatha ; and she thought what 
an age it seemed since then, and yet it was only 
last night. 

''And your relations, the Harrisons, are 
coming here, I find. How will you like that ? 
But I suppose it will not make much difference 
to you ; you will take flight northward with the 
Master of Glenbarrow.*^ 

" I shall do no such thing, Margaret,'* Agatha 
replied, almost angrily. " Do you wish to see 
Louise Fontaine — for that is the name of the poor 
girl ? Please*' — as Margaret ran quickly up- 
stairs — '' please take care not to wake her.** 

Louise was in old Elspeth*s bed, who sat by 
her, keeping watch. 

Margaret looked at her for a moment, and 
then said, '' She is very young. Where is the 
baby?** 

" In the master*s study,** said Elsie. '' I could 
not find a better place.** And there they found 
the little lifeless form, laid on pillows on the 
table, from which many papers had been removed. 
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and a pale China rose, with a few ivy-leaves on 
its breast. 

'' What a lovely child V' Margaret could not 
help exclaiming. *' You put the flowera there, I 
know, Agatha; it is like your romantic little 
self to do so." 

'^ Poor little baby 1" Agatha said, kissing its 
forehead ; " it is safe from all the storms of the 
troublesome world now/' and over-tired and 
over-wrought as she was, it required a strong 
eflTort not to burst into tears. "I think,'' she 
said, as Margaret turned away, '^ I will put on 
my hat, and walk part of the way home with 
you, if I may. I feel so restless, and till Louise 
wakes, there is nothing to do here." 

^'Yes, do come," said Margaret; "only, 
make haste, for it is getting late — nearly four. 
Won't you be afraid to walk back alone ? Or 
perhaps you expect to fall in with some Caven- 
dishes to escort you ?" 

There was the same touch of annoyance in 
Margaret's tone, as she mentioned the Caven- 
dishes, and Agatha began to wonder whether 
it was true that it was her fault if she had not 
seen much of Margaret lately, and to question 
within herself whether that could have vexed her. 

" I always foresaw," Margaret continued, as 
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Agatha liastily put on her cloak and hat^ " that 
you would be a popular person, when you had 
the chance, and that you would like society, and 
all those things; but in the days when you 
sprained your ankle, and had to lie here by the 
week together, you had only me to enliven you, 
and you were always glad enough to see me then/' 

^'And I shall always be glad to see you, 
Margaret. I cannot think what makes you talk 
to me in this way to-day. Of course, I shall 
never forget how you have tried to make my life 
at St. Mary's pleasant. I don't think it is kind 
of you to imply that I am ungrateful.'^ 

" Well, let us go downstairs, for papa will be 
waiting. He must have heard Mrs. Hope's story 
of the accession of property, and all the rest, 
from beginning to end, twice over." 

As they walked together up the lane, Mar- 
garet recovered all her accustomed equanimity, 
and felt a little vexed with herself that she 
had allowed Agatha to see that she was disturbed 
or ruffled. She liked to maintain a character for 
serenity and composure; and the admiration 
which Agatha had often expressed for these 
qualities in her had flattered and pleased her. 
Still, it was rather trying to a nature like hers 
to have heard from one of her father's curates 
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tliat a little Miss Moore^ who ''nobody'' liad ever 
seen^ was mucli admired at tlie Cayendishes' 
party^ the night before^ and that one of the most 
gentlemanlike people there paid her great atten- 
tion. Then the curate's sister aforesaid^ who was 
at the party, also said Miss Cavendish told her 
she was a great friend of hers, and the lame 
brother had scarcely let her stir from his side; 
that even the Countess of Merlin had asked par- 
ticularly who she was ; and the beautiful heiress. 
Miss Clara Cavendish, had foiled entirely to 
eclipse her. And Margaret had spent that same 
evening in her sick mother's room ; she had been 
harassed in no ordinary degree throughout the 
day. A letter from one of the masters at Win- 
chester had begun a series of worries by com- 
plaining of Dicksie's inattention, carelessness, and 
lawlessness. Then Merivale had lost all chance 
of success in the competitive examination for 
Sandhurst by backwardness in arithmetic ; then 
some accounts she kept for her father had got 
into a hopeless entanglement, and she had to sit 
up half the night trying to solve the difficulty — 
that stormy night, when sleep seemed impossible 
to many of the inhabitants of Havensmouth, 
when Louise and her baby were cast upon a 
barren rock, while Agatha indulged her roseate 
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visions^ and Roland Bruce sat in his stndy^ 
bracing himself for duty^ known and unknown^ 
little thinking what news the telegraph wires 
would bring him in the morning. 

It seemed so new and strange to Margaret to 
look on Agatha as one to be admired and almost 
envied; and as the Cavendishes bore down upon 
her with merry greetings as the two girls parted 
from each other at the gate of Linden Villa, 
Margaret^s bow to Susan was so stately and 
diguified, that Frederick Henley began to rally 
Agatha on her grim friend, who looked so awfully 
injured and cross. 

'' I wanted to ask her how her mother was,^' 
Susan said; "but she would not give me the 
chance. Now, Agatha, you must come home to 
tea with us, talk over the party, and tell us if you 
enjoyed it.'' 

"No, I could not, indeed, this afternoon,'' 
Agatha replied; "there is a poor girl at the 
farm who cannot speak a word of English, and 
she will be in distress when she wakes, if I am 
not there." 

" What girl, who is it ?" they asked. 

And then, in a few words, Agatha told the 
story, and thought she had never known Captain 
Henley so silly, as he tried to joke about the 
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expedition to St. Mary's Pillar, and to laugh 
at the idea of that stalwart farmer turning into a 
hero. 

''It is much more easily understood than 
your turning into one, Freddie,'^ Susan said; 
''you know the first battle you are in you will 
show the white feather and run away 1" 

" Well, I think if I could brave out the stout 
farmer and his sister's awful looks last August, I 
could stand fire pretty well. My goodness ! how 
the good lady, Mrs. Faith, Hope, or Charity, 
tried to freeze me that melting day." 

" Now you must come in and see Walter,'* 
Clara said, as Agatha stopped at the turn up to 
Dewsbury Hill ; " he will like that storm story 
so much; do come.'* 

But at that moment, in the fading light of the 
yrimet'^ afternoon, some one was seen coming 
down the hill at full speed. 

" Hallo, Harrison, are you back from Tor- 
ztrinster already, and where are the old folks ?" 

"Just established in the Marine Hotel, till they 
can find a house* Agatha, come and see them, 
my father wants you so much, and I promised to 
look you up. Come, I will see you home to 
the farm afterwards j you must come, it is only a 
step to the hotel." 
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Agaiha was tired^ and dreaded the meeting 
with her nncle^ BtUl more with Mrs. Harrison; 
but she was always incapable of resisting Eustace^ 
and as the Cavendishes and their cousin went 
towards the Firs, Agatha felt her arm drawn 
within his, and they were walking to the Marine 
Hotel together. 

*' Thank goodness we are rid of that chatter- 
ing Henley/' Eustace said; ''he is playing a 
deep game, too, and I dare say he will get his 
auntie to back him up ; what with a little court 
and a little flattery, he will do his best to get 
hold of Clara and the money-bags; .or, more 
properly speaking, of the money-bags and 
Clara/' 

'* What do you mean, Eustace ? Clara would 
surely never marry suck a brainless silly creature 
as Captain Henley ; I can't endure him." 

*' Ah, my little cousin, brains do not go for 
as much as you may think ; the great silent bien 
are not sought after in this degenerate age. The 
small chattering jackdaws fare much better." 

"Not with sensible people, Eustace; no 
woman can really like to hear such utter nonsense 
as your friend talks." 

" My friend I why, he is only one of a thou- 
sand ; I could put my finger on plenty such at 
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this moment^ and some of tkem too with ugly 
faces instead of handsome ones^ and ill-made 
clothes instead of unexceptionable Bond Street 
fits. You don^t know mnch of the world, 
Agatha.^' 

" No,'' she answered sadly, and she thought 
how desire and craving to see and to hear, and 
know the world, as he expressed it, had filled her 
mind for many, many months ; and, after all, it 
would be a disappointment perhaps, and half 
unconsciously she drew a contrast between thef 
man who had taken a solemn and grave leave of 
her that very day, and those of whom her cousin 
spoke. Agatha's heart seemed to tell her that the 
difference between him and others did not lie so 
much in external things, or even in powers of 
mind and intellectual gifts, as in the hidden 
spring of action which lies deep like the well of 
water on the mountain top, fed by the dews of 
heaven, and replenishing the fountain and the 
streams, but never seen in its covert of ferns and 
mosses under the rocky crag, or seen only by the 
watching stars, as night by night they smile 
down into its depths with loving eyes fi:om their 
places on high. 

Alas for the small and foolish jealousies, the 
vain longings, the bitter strife, the unkindly 
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emulation as to who shall take the highest room ; 
the pride, and the falls of pride, the heart-burn- 
ings and discontents which lurk in the gay 
crowds of a ball-room, or the croquet-ground, 
and find their way, like serpents amid the flowers, 
into the fairest scenes where pleasure and enjoy- 
ment are sought, but how seldom found 1 There 
is but one remedy for these, but one. Let 
us only plume our wings for higher flights ; let 
us only set our hearts on heavenly treasure^ and 
we carry about with us the parting gift of One to 
his children, who is patient with our infirmity, 
gentle in his correction, tender in his rebukes ; — 
and as we are filled with His peace. His legacy to 
us, we rise above the stings which lie hid in 
the choicest earthly gifts, and we learn to prize all 
things for His sake, who gives them or denies them. 

" You must be prepared for a change in ray 
father, Agatha," Eustace said; "he talks of 
nothing but this money loss, and, as I expected, 
the lawsuit has gone against him. They are 
going to appeal from the decision, but it will be 
useless, only another three months' suspense, and 
a few more hundreds spinning.^' 

When Agatha followed Eustace into the 
sitting-room of the hotel, strewed with 
small parcels of every description, she could 
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scarcely bring herself to believe that the queralous 
broken voice which addressed Eustace could be 
that of Mr, Harrison. 

" Have you got the ' Standard,' Eustace ? 
the Money Article is always fuller in that than in 
the ' Times/ I have rung for lamps or candles 
till I am tired, and I can't imagine where your 
mother is" 

"Father, I have brought you something 
better than the 'Standard'; here is Agatha 
Moore." 

" Oh, my dear; oh, my poor child !" was the 
exclamation, as Agatha was caught in his out- 
stretched arms ; ''you are ruined by me; all your 
little money is gone. I wonder," he continued, 
releasing Agatha, and falling into his chair again, 
" I wonder you can bear to come near me ; I am 
a broken down old man now, Agatha ; a mere 
wreck — a mere wreck." 

Eustace said he would go and look for his 
sisters ; and Agatha and Mr. Harrison were left 
alone. 

And could this be the stalwart country squire 
who strode about the grounds of Shadrington 
with a gun over Lis shoulder, proud of his fair 
acres — ^proud of the estate which had descended 
to him and to his father and grandfather befc 
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bim, free tt&d imenoambered ; ooald this be the 
magifltrate idio had sat so long upcm the bench^ 
and who was known amongst his brethren for 
joYial good temper and kindliness ; this totter- 
ing feeble man, whose hair had. fallen off, and left 
bat a scanty remnant of iron grey about the 
tenq>le8, where many lines were drawn; this 
the kind father and indulgent husband, who now 
seldom spoke but to snarl at those about him, or 
piteonsly complain that he was sinking into his 
grave a ruined man — ruined by a set of rogues 
and cheats, whom he had not the power to bring 
to justice, though he had wasted more money for 
that end. 

Surely this is not an exaggerated picture of 
miseries which of late haye stalked abroad, in 
troops whose name is Legion, over the length 
and breadth of England^ and laid a withering 
hand on the struggling clerk and mechanic, the 
thrifty shopkeeper, and the lonely widQw,as well as 
on the landed proprietor and country gentleman, 
who, like Mr. Harrison, were tempted by florid 
prospectuses, and promises of an unbeard-of rate 
of interest, to embark their floating capital, as they 
call it, in this treacherous sea of limited companies, 
which are t^nlimited in the ruin and agony of 
mind they bring upon their victims. 
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*^ Dear Uncle Robert,'' Agotiha began^ " don't 
plBase mind about me ; I don't care in the least 
about my money ; I am just as well witliout it as 
with it ; and tldnk how many years yoa were so 
kind to me, and treated me like a daughter." 

'* No, I didn't," was the answer. " If I did, 
I turned you out amongst strangers at a mo- 
ment's notice. You know nothing aboot the 
value of money. Why don't they bring candles ? 
This hotel life is the death of me. Better in 
England than abroad, however, with all their 
trumpery messes and nasty ways." 

At this moment there was a rush along the 
passage, and the door opened to admit Beatrice 
and Victoria, who seized Agatha in an embrace 
which was not subdued by their long sojourn 
abroad ; and the waiter coming in to light the 
gas, which hung from tiie ceiling, the cousins 
stood revealed to each other. 

"You are not a bit altered," Victoria ex- 
clcumed, '^ except that you look somehow older 
and prettier." 

''Look at me," said Beatrice. ''Pray ad- 
mire my wig, with all its puffs and frizzles, which 
mamma insists on being bailt up every morning. 
There ! I have lost my glove out of my muff. 
What a bore 1 And it was a new pair." 
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'^ We have been to look at the house, papa. 
It will do, mamma thinks, though it is small. 
It is five guineas a week, however.'* 

" Ridiculous 1 absurd P' growled Mr. Hani- 
son, who had now got the " Standard '' unfolded, 
and was greedily devouring the City Article. 
"Just like your absurd notions, with your father 
mined !'* 

"Hushl dear Robert. Eemember!" said a 
soft voice; and, all smiles of welcome, in the 
prettiest and most becoming dress, Mrs. Harrison 
put her arms round Agatha, and kissed her af- 
fectionately. 

The old drawing back and feeling of distrust 
came over Agatha; but she wondered, as she 
stood under the chandelier, at Mrs. Harrison's 
youthful appearance, so free from any of the 
signs of disquiet and misery which were so un- 
mistakable in her husband. 

"Dearest,'' she began, "dinner is ordered 
at seven ; but you shall not have much more of 
this hotel life. I have found a charming little 
nest that will do nicely for us, where I hope we 
shall see you, Agatha, very often. Tour uncle 
is not very well; but Havensmouth will soon 
set him up. The perpetual change and bustle 
of a continental life did not suit him ; but it will 
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be diflTerent here. The Cavendishes are very 
much pleased with Havensmonth^ Eustace tells me. 
It will be so nice to meet them, and you have seen 
a great deal of them, I find, dear Agatha.^' 

" Oh, yes,'^ was the quiet answer. " But I 
must really go home now. Eustace, would you 
be so kind as to ask the waiter to send for a 
chair for me V^ 

" A midge ? Yes, miss, immediately/' said 
the little consequential man, who was bustling 
about the room, and attempting to clear the 
middle table for dinner. ''Yes, miss, directly. 
There's a stand close by. We are very full 
to-night, ma'am,'' turning to Mrs. Harrison, 
'' but to-morrow we shall be able to accommo- 
date you with No. 37 — a much better room; 
Lord and Lady Horley, and the Honourable 
Miss Lytes, catne in not an hour before you did, 
and had engaged No. 37, and the suite of apart- 
ments on that floor." 

The volubility of the waiter was not checked 
by the under-current of grumbling which Mr. 
Harrison kept up — ^the folly and extravagance of 
his wife and daughters, the wretchedness of the 
accommodation, the impossibility of their being 
able to afford to engage ''Rosina," being the 
exciting cause just then. 
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''Isn't it dreadful?'' Beatrice Haid^ as she 
followed Agatha down the long passage of the 
hotel. ''He goes on in that way continually. 
Oh^ you can't think what a life we lead now. I 
wish you would come back and live with us^ 
Agatha. Will you?" 

" I don't know," Agatha said. " Mr. Harri- 
son must ask me first." 

" Oh 1 I dare say you are much happier at the 
Hopes'. Imagine Mr. Bruce having got a fortune^ 
and we turned into your poor relations 1 Well, 
I shall ask mamma to-night point blank what she 
wishes ; and as to poor papa, he would be thank- 
ful to have you again. Good-bye." 

And then Agatha was put into the chair by 
Eustace, and went back to St. Mary's. 

Mrs. Harrison had her own reasons for 
coming to H&vensmouth for the winter. She 
knew perfectly well what she was doing; and 
although, when, that evening, the plan of Aga- 
tha's return to them was made the subject of 
&mily discussion, she appeared to look at it as a 
new idea reqninng consideration, she had made 
up hes mind that, as the wages of even one ex- 
pensive maid were now felt as a burden, Agatha, 
with all her readiness to oblige, and her good 
taste in dress and cleverness with her fingers. 
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would be a useful appendage. Would she not 
always read the paper to Mr. Harrison ? Would 
she not fin a convenient gap when the girls and 
herself wanted to amuse themselves in the day or 
in the evening ? And as to the old fear about 
her darling son^ that was to be met^ An heiress 
would restore the fortunes of the family if the 
heir of Shadrington married one ; and here was 
the beautiful Clara Cavendish close at hsqud. 
Agatha^s intimacy with Susan would strengthen 
the diiances of the two families being thrown 
a great deal together. And Eustace^ even if he 
ever had had a passing fancy for his cousin^ was 
far too worldly-wise to choose an up-hill career 
as a barrister, with the distant hope of inheriting 
the estate of his fathers — ^perhaps heavily en- 
cumbered — ^to a life of affluence and comfort with 
a wife who had family and position^ as well as a 
large fortune with which to endow him. 

All this passed through Mrs. Harrison's mind^ 
and all this was carefully hidden jBpom every eye. 
Snstace himself was as yet unconscious of the 
scheme ; and^ to speak the truths he loved himself 
too much to bo heartily in love with any woman. 
He liked and admired Agatha; she deferred to 
him ; and her pleasure, when they met, was so 
immistakable. But any serious thoughts for the 
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fature bad not entered his head; and the few' 
ngry words which had passed between him and 
his mother^ when he found Agatha had been 
dispatched to Havensmonth without his know- 
ledgCj were the only token of any deeper feeling 
which even Mrs. Harrison could detect. When 
compared with such men as Frederick Henley, 
Eustace Harrison certainly shone; he was well 
read, and ho could talk pleasantly and agreeably 
about what he read; he had taste in art, and 
could decide on the merits of a picture, and was 
really no mean artist himself; he was alive to 
the beauties of nature, and could versify his 
thoughts in what, at any rate, was very like 
poetry. But his finely-cut features always wore 
the same expression. The blue eyes were cold, 
and his voice, though well modulated and per- 
fect in accent and tone, was the same whatever 
he spoke of, or whatever he read. Inhere were no 
depths to be stirred, no storm-clouds and no 
flashes of lightning. Eustace was too thoroughly 
conscious of his own superiority, and too much 
occupied with himself, to be concerned about 
others beyond a certain point. Great griefs and 
great joys, throbs of intensest anguish and full 
tides of bliss, are alike unknown to natures such 
as his. 
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These are they who pass through the fire of 
trouble^ apparently nnscathed. Bat it is equally 
true that they also fall far short of the deeper 
joys which a loving Father will give his children 
to taste in their journey through the wilderness. 
The scale is more justly balanced than we in 
our ignorance may think. We sometimes pity 
those who perhaps need it not^ and call them 
happy, who never know what true happiness 
means. 

Thus it was that by a chain of circumstances 
linked together by a variety of causes, Agatha's 
path was again marked out for her; and the 
year she had spent at St. Mary's Farm was 
soon to be a thing of the past. A month 
after the morning of the shipwreck, and just as 
the new year had dawned, Agatha's big box 
was again filled with all her worldly possessions, 
and she stood ready to take up her abode once 
more with the Harrisons. 

But she was to carry away with her a living 
remembrance of her life at St. Mary's. Louise 
Fontaine was to be maid, dressmaker, helper, 
nurse, anything in Mrs. Harrison's household, 
for a merely nominal salary. 

" She wanted nothing," she said, " but to be 
near the dear young lady ' si douce et si bonne,' 
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and to be able Bometimes to take flowers to 
her baby^s grave.'* For the worn-out clothes 
of the ladies and for her board, she wonld have 
been content to serve, had not Mrs. Harrison 
generonsly offered her five ponnds a-jear as a 
little remuneration. 

Letters of inquiry were written to Coutances 
by Mr. Bruce, and answered most satisfactorily. 
Louise's story was substantiated by the Soman 
Catholic cur6 of the village, where she had lived 
in her maiden days ; and by the Protestant chap- 
lain at St. Lo, who had known and respected 
her husband. 

Louise was an orphan, and had married Leon 
Fontaine only two years before this time. He was 
superintendent of a salt mine, and met his death 
by falling from a shaft, just before her baby was 
bom. Her uncle owned a small fishing-smack, 
trading between Jersey and Normandy, some- 
times making longer cruises, from Jersey to the 
south coast of Devonshire, during the fishing 
season. 

He had intended to put ashore at Havens- 
mouth, with a vague promise to poor Louise 
that he had influence with some one he knew 
there, to get her employed by a fashionable mil- 
liner and dressmaker. But the chaplain seemed 
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to tliiiik the promise liad been made more to rid 
Iiimself of any future care of Louise and the cMd^ 
to whom he stood as their onlj remaining rela- 
tion^ than with any definite idea of providing for 
her. 

Fragments of the little smack wei^ picked up 
from time to time in the cove and off St. Mary's 
Island^ but the bodies of Jean Mar9eaa and his 
son were never fonnd^ and had doubtless been 
taken away by the forc6 of the retreating tide, 
and washed ashore in some distant place, for no 
trace of them was ever discovered. 

Mr. Bruce had found his cousin's widow most 
anxious to leave Glenbarrow at once, and she 
was soon to settle with her two little girls to 
Edinburgh, where she had many friends, and 
where life had more attractions for her than 
under the shadow of the Cheviots. 

No one ever knew how generonsly the new 
Master of Glenbarrow treated the mother and 
her children. No one ever knew how the re- 
membrance of past wrongs only made him more 
anxious to be liberal to her, who had brought a 
dark shadow over his young life. 

Well might the lawyer, and the children's 
guardian and trustee, say to Mrs. Bruce, that few 
and rare were the instances of such Uberality, and 
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unselfishness^ and honour^ as tlie heir of Mr. 
Nigel Bruce displQ.yed^ when he came into pos- 
session of his property. It was nothing very 
magnificent in the eyes of the world. An estate 
of a few hundred acres^ an antique house^ with 
thick grey walls and curious rounded pinnacles^ 
somewhat after the fashion of a French ch&teau. 
A village inhabited mostly by the tenants on the 
estate^ and a small Presbyterian church and 
manse. 

There was very little neighbourhood in the 
thinly-populated border county, but Mr. Bruce 
took in at a glance how much work there was for 
him and for his sister. How many tumble-down 
dwellings to be repaired, how many neglected 
acres to be cultivated. Above all, the thought 
of having it in his power to do good amongst 
those where his lot was cast, and care for their 
spiritual as well as temporal' welfare, animated 
and roused him. 

Sometimes, indeed, when he and his sister 
were talking over the future, the thought would 
present itself, what if he had had the one dearest 
to him on earth to help him; what if there, 
amongst the poor of Glenbarrow, she had seen 
'' her work '' without and within, and had 
cheered and blessed him with her love, and 
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brightened him with the gladness of her &esh 
young life. 

But he was not the man to sit idly brooding 
over Vanished hopes^ nor to let his disappoint- 
ment make him selfish and moody. He bore this 
trial of his ripened manhood as he had learned to 
bear the somewhat similar one of his early years^ 
and would secretly draw comparison between the 
two. In the one case he had trusted and been 
deceived. He had set up an idol^ and it had 
crumbled into dust before him. Nobbing but 
Christian charity and the earnest longing to for- 
give as he hoped to be forgiven, could have pre- 
vented bitterness and hatred from taking the 
place of a love which had been betrayed. 

But now he had nothing but tender, happy 
memories, no thought of Agatha that was not 
gentle and sweet, no feeling but an earnest long- 
ing for her good, longings that often shaped 
themselves into prayer, that she might be guided 
safely by the Shepherd of the fold, into the way 
of peace. 

St. Mary's Farm soon found a tenant, and by 
the middle of Msirch the old inhabitants had taken 
flight northwards, and a troop of meiTy, healthy 
children played in the quadrangle, and the busy, 
industrious wife of the new farmer raised her 
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voice above lihe cackling of the live stodk^ as she 
tried to rule her own noisy brood. 

It was a sweet April evening, a few days 
before Easter, when Agatha came down the 
familiar lane to the Pages' cottage. Her hands 
were full of primroses, and ivy, and fern, and as 
she walked along, she sang to herself in a low, 
soft voice. It was such a rehef to get away from 
^'Rosina" for a little while, to be beyond the 
reach of grumblings and repinings from her poor 
uncle, and to forget for a time that there was 
such a thing as money to be lost, and bills to be 
paid. 

Certainly, as it seemed to Agatha, Mrs. Har- 
rison's ideas of retrenchment and economy were 
curious. She dressed herself and her daughters 
as handsomely as ever, and with her usual tact 
and cleverness, had managed to get into society 
at Havensmouth, and caught at every possible 
party or amusement with eagerness. Her notions 
of economy seemed to consist in making a per- 
fect drudge of Louise, and keeping her close at 
work, in modelling and remodelling old dresses, 
and making new ones, inwardly congratulating 
herself that for five pounds a year she had got 
what was really twice as useful to her as 
the departed maid had been at five-and-twenty 
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guineas^ and all her extras founds which aztaras 
were not inconsiderable. 

Then how conveniently Agatha had stepped 
into her place^ how fond her unde was of her^ 
and she of him, and what a reHef it was to have 
some one to stay with him when she, and BeOj 
and Victoria must be away from him. 

This very day, an excursion wifch the Caven- 
dishes had been planned to a castle, about four- 
teen miles from Havensmouth, and in spite of 
Susan^s remonstrances, Agatha had preferred 
staying with him. She pre&rred it because she 
saw there was nothing else to be done, though 
as the two carriages-full drove o£F, and Walter 
looked up at the window where she stood, with 
his great dark eyes, and made a gesture of dis- 
approbation, she felt rather inclined to cry. 

It was likely to be a dull day to her — first a 
tete-a-tete luncheon with her uncle, then in the 
afternoon driving in his pony-chair for two hours, 
then reading to him the ^'Bullionist ^^ and '' Money 
Market Beview '^ for the last week ; and at last, 
after settling him for a nap before dinner, she 
might be free, perhaps, to follow her own devices. 

Poor Mr. Harrison was getting weaker in 
body as well as in mind, the doctors began to 
hint at creeping paralysis, and to recommend 
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eyeiy possible noarishment^ ^nd every possible 
diversion. This had proved a particularly querulous 
day^ and Agatha had sometimes nearly lost her 
patience ; not quite^ for there was something to 
her so piteous in the sight of that strongs pros- 
perous man thus reduced to a pining invalid^ 
that many were the expressions of vexation which 
died on her lips before they were uttered. At 
last^ when Mr. Harrison had fallen asleep on the 
sofa^ and she had drawn down the blind to keep out 
the dazzling western sunshine^ she ran up to get 
ready for her walk. She looked in at Louise's 
Httle work-room as sha passed. 

" Venez, Louise,*' she said, '^ venez avec moi ; 
je vais me promener.'' 

" Ah non, mademoiselle, ce n'est pas possible. 
Begardez, tenez. J'ai toute cette robe a. border 
avec cette ruche bleu. II faut que je la finisse 
pour domain au soir.'' 

Agatha saw Louise had been crying, and 
going kindly up to her she said, '' Porterai-je des 
primevdres au petit tombeau ?" taking up some 
which lay on the table. 

'^Ah non, non merci,'' said the poor little 
mother, almost jealously, ''je les porterai moi- 
m^me avant le d^jeiiner demain; je me leverai ^ 
cinq heures. Vous ^tes tr^s bonne, mais j'y vais 
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moi-m^me ;'' then looking up with a flash of her 
dark eyes, she said, '' Ponrquoi n'6tes-vous pas 
avec le reste de cette gaie compagnie anjourd'hui ? 
ponrquoi restez-vous chez vous ? — ^Ah, ah ! c^est 
^ cause de madame ; je n'aime pas madame I" 

"Je pref6re i*ester avec mon oncle, Louise,'^ 
said Agatha, gravely; ''si monsieur sonne, 
voulez-vous aller V 

'' Oui, oui, mademoiselle ;*' and then with a 
sudden and passionate gesture Louise seized 
Agatha^s hand and kissed it. '' J'ai lu le livre 
que Monsieur Bruce m'a donn^; ah! c^est un 
bon livre ! Voil4 un soulagement pour la veuve, 
et pour la mere dfcsolfee.*' 

Yes, there was comfort, there was the only 
true comfort; and as Agatha walked down 
St. Mary's Lane, her hands full of the treasures 
of the spring, she thought how true Louise's 
words were. '' That book was the one which had 
guided so many a wanderer into safety and peace.'' 
That book, which poor Louise was reading almost 
for the first time in her life, and drinking in hope 
and comfort from its sacred pages. 

Agatha went into the cove, and then, afber 
watching the waves breaking against the rocks 
for some minutes, she turned back to the Pages. 
Jessie was in her old place, busy at some work 
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wkidi :Ag&tha bad proTided for lier^ aad cm a 
little table bj ker side was tke doll in the Bosiiet 
cloak^ and a few books^ wkick were amonget her 
greatest treasores. 

'' Tke lame youBg gentleman kas been ta see 
me again/' Jessie said ; '^ I was lifted into kis 
oarriage^ and we went up tke k^e slowly, ^md 
we stopped nnder tke trees by tke farm, asid kfe 
talked to me. How good ke is; and wkenke speaks 
to me ke says ' we/ and ' people like us, Jessie.' 
But I was afraid of tke grand ladywko cametomeet 
tke carriage, and asked wko ke kad got there, in 
sack a scornful way. I kad only my sun-bonnet an, 
and tkat kolland jacket you made me. Miss Agatha; 
but tkere was no one at borne to dress me, and 
tke footman lifted me into tke carriage directly.'' 

''I dare say Mr. Oayendisk did not notice 
wkat you kad on, Jessie, you are always neat and 
clean. Are not tkese primroses beautifiil ? diall 
I. put tkem into tkat glass for you ?" 

'^ Ok yes, please. Miss Agatka. Mrs. Hope 
gave me tkat as a parting present, you know. 
Ok ! kow I miss tkem and you." 

'^ I come as often as I can, Jessie ; but it is a 
long walk from Bosina kere, and I am a great 
deal with my uncle, Mr. Harrison, wko is not 
welL" 



^went on arranging the Sowem, wiien 
Jessie suddenly said — 

^^ Miss Agatiha^ have yaa hmad about Jim V' 

*' No, what about him?'' 

'^ Why he has been quite a dxSereiit' boysince 
the storm ; he used to say dreadBil bad ^proids, 
and never went to chonshwhen herwas^asbDre, 
and used to speak shame&l to motiier/ bat he is 
getting hke Johnnie, more like Johnnie, I mean ; 
and he says that he shall always r^nember how 
Mr. Bruce looked before they- put c^ in the 
boat, and how he prayed for them all &ur that 
they might not go unpr^aa:^ into another 
world. Somehow, Jim told ime, ke can't 
forget what Mr. Bruce said to him ihe BfbeT- 
noon before he started; and once or twioe 
since when he was at the fisorm for'a-few days 
and Jim happened to be ashore again ; and he 
says. Miss Agaiha," and Jessie'a eyes first? bright- 
ened and then got dim with tears, '^ that Mr. 
Bruce has been the saying of him from his bad 
ways, and that he don't believe he shall WFer for- 
get what he said about those great waves, and 
what it would have been if he had gone down 
with an oath on his lips. Mr. ^ruoe did good 
to everybody, it seems to me. On Sunday after- 
noons now the big boys who used to goito his 
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class-^ihat is^ two or three of them — ^read to the 
others^ and Johnnie is trying to get the rough 
boys up at the farm to come too. Isn't it won- 
derful to think of? and Mr. Bruce never spoke a 
bit as if he were better than other people/ and 
always had a cheerful word and a smile^ and used 
to say such funny things to make us laugh.'' 

Yes^ it was all true ; and as Agatha walked 
up the lane she thought that no one knew better 
than she did how true it was. She stopped at 
the wicket-gate^ and a roughs curly-headed child 
stood just behind it peeping at her, with its fingers 
in its mouth. The grass had grown long again^ 
and the forms of the beds could scarcely be seen. 
She thought she woiild venture to walk in and 
hoped no one would notice her. Those ''narrowing 
nunnery walls" seemed to have a chanhfor her now. 
As she turned to retrace her steps, afraid of lin- 
gering near the windows, a gleam of western sun 
caught the arch above the wicket where the words 
were cut in their old, quaint characters, " Domi- 
nus custodiat introitum tuum, et exitum tuum.'' 
As Agatha looked at them a prayer went up &om 
tho depths of her heart, that ''God would lead 
her in the way she sl^ould go, and preserve her 
going out and coming in." 

When she reached Bosina she found Eustace 
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had just arrived, and was sitting with his father. 
Thepartyhad not yet returned from their excursion, 
and Mr. Harrison grew impatient for his dinner. . 

" And you, Agatha, where have you been all 
this time ? I have been so dull. I tried to walk 
up and down in the garden, but I hate such a 
confined space. I feel Hke a prisoner, and yet 
my legs are so weak they won^t carry me far. It 
is the efiect of this relaxing climate, I believe, 
and we have got this house for a year. I really 
think I must have my dinner. Don^t dress, 
Eustace, don^t dress,'' as he was leaving the 
room. '^ Biug the bell, Agatha, and order dinner. 
I can't wait, it is not likely I should " 

But Eustace was gone, and Agatha had to 
amuse her uncle, till at last the dinner was an- 
nounced by the pert house and parlour-maid, who 
divided the work of Bosina with the cook and 
Louise. 

The party had not returned by eight o'clock, 
and Mr. Harrison was asleep in his chair, whilst 
Eustace walked up and down the verandah smok- 
ing his cigar. Presently he came in, and sitting 
down by Agatha said — 

'' Why are you not gone to this pic-nic ?" 

'^ Oh, I did not want to go particularly. Some 
one must stay with your father," 
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" YeM, some one, bat why ahoiild it always be 

"l-don't'kaQW} ha likes my reading, better 
tbaa Bee's or Yictoria's; and besides^ you know^ 
Enstaoe^ I should not stay kere if I were not of 
nsew I caooe here to do all I conld to comfort 
Uncle Bobert^ and pay back^ as far as I can, the 
debt of gratifcnde I owe him for all he gave me. 
years, ago/' 

'^ Nonsense^ I shall speak to my mother about 
it. You look tired and not very well, Agatha/' 

She bent her head, and the colour came to her 
cheeks. Eustace was always so kind to her ; of 
late, it had seemed that no one could ever thisk 
she was tired. 

" There is a plan for the Cavendishes and our 
party to go to a ball Henley's regiment gives at 
Torminster on the twenty-fifth, just after Easter. 
I intend you to go too." 

Agf^tha shook her head.. ''Oh, no, I never 
was at a ball, you know ; the nearest approach 
to it was that party at the Cavendishes. I 
certainly shall not go even if I were asked, which. 
I shall not be." 

'' Yon^hall be aaked, and, moreover, you wiU 
go. I skaU se^^ thai with Susan Cavendish. 
My mother will do . anything they Hke ; she has 
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a*p«rfeet mama for tlie whole set, froin' that 
aw&lArmt Cecilia downwards^'' 

^'A great many peopfe don^t think balls 
ri^ht^ Eustace. I mean, they think dancing is too 
great an excit^nent, and that ail the thought about 
dress and the late hours are bad for erery one/^ 

^'Yiou don't intend to take xxp with sueh 
cant> I hope? This comes of 'living with Pros- 
byteriaa Puritans, and I think that lame boy 
Walter; who is always talking to yon, has some 
such notions too. The grapes are sour to him, 
however, so his opinion does not go for much/' 

She looked up at ham as he leaned on the 
table where she sat at work; but though her 
own voice and manner betrayed how much she 
was in earnest, the handsome face bent towards 
her did not change in the least as she said, 
'^ Eustace, I think we ought to try to do what 
wo believe is right, and I don't call it cant to 
say what we think, sometimes. Walter Caven- 
dish told me that he was sure his sist»*s would 
be better without so much gaiety and dancing, 
and that it was a bad example for a clergyman's 
family to set others/' 

" The. young prig," was the oool reply. 
'' But, Agatha," he continued, nodding in the 
direetion of the arm-cbair, ''things aare looking- 
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veiy badly there. I came down on purpose to 
talk to my mother about the real state of the 
case. The costs of that action are yery large^ 
and there are some caUs on those abominable 
shares which my father will infallibly have to pay 
in June. How on earth the Uabilities are to be 
met, I don't know ; a good deal of land is sold, 
but Shadrington itiself is entailed, and cannot be 
available. There will be such a drain on every 
possible source, that I don't see that much more 
than five or six hundred a year will be left, 
including the three hundred which is paid by the 
Fawcetts as rent for Shadrington.'' 

And even as Eustace spoke the carriage- 
wheels were heard, and the whole party entered 
the room, tired, but full of mirth and merriment. 
Clara, with a heightened colour and unusual ani- 
mation, looked more beautiful than Agatha had 
ever seen her; and poor Mr. Harrison awoke 
bewildered at the sight of so many guests, and 
began to murmur something about tea and coffee. 

The greeting which Eustace received from 
his mother was enthusiastic as usual ; but when 
every one was gone, and the house was quiet, a 
long conversation passed between the mother 
and the son which had its effect, and set 
Eustace's thoughts in a new direction; and so 
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cleverly did Mrs. Harrison develope her project 
that it seemed scarcely hers, but his, and ap- 
peared to strengthen more and more a3 he lay 
awake that night thinking it over. There might, 
indeed, be a way by which he could retrieve the 
fortunes of his family, and not run the risk of 
inheriting Shadrington with but a few hundreds 
a year to maintain its dignity and his own. 



CHAPTER IX. 

A TASTE OF THE BSSISEI) FLEASTJBE. 

" For US, whatever's undergone 
Thon knowest, wiliest what is done ; 
Grief may be joy misnnderstood, 
Only the good discerns the good ; 
I trust Thee while my days go on." 

E. B. BsowNiKa. 

Eustace stayed at Bosina for two or three days, 
and tlien returned to London, promising to meet 
his sisters at Torminstor station, on the day 
of the ball. ''You are to go, remember, 
Agatha,^' he had said in parting; ''that is a 
settled point/' And as days went on, the 
ball became the grand subject of conversation 
between the two families. Agatha got tired of 
the sound of tarletan, and white silk, and flowers, 
and wreaths, and finery. Easter fell very late, 
nearly at its latest possible date, and the ball 
was to come oflF on the Thursday in Easter week. 
A curious mingling, it seemed to Agatha, of the 
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Cliiureh.aiid the wcrld^ as all througli Holy week 
her oousins and tHe C!a7endialLe& attended service 
twice daily^ and the intervals were filled np with 
discussions as to the relative merits of pink and 
blue^ violet wreaths and lilies. 

I^ as Eustace had said, Agatha^s going to 
Torminster for the baU was a settled pcHnt, it 
was strange that her aunt did not mention the 
subject to her; but the mystery was explained 
two days before the twenty-fifth, when Siisan 
sent Agatha a pencil note, begging her to come 
np to. the Firs that afternoon at five o'clock, 
and alone, as she had something particular to say 
to her. When she arrived, she found Walter in 
the drawing-room; his face brightened when she 
came in, and he made her sit down by him,, to 
have, as he said, ^^ a good talk.'' 

" The time for our going back to North- 
borough is nearly come," he was saying. "I 
shall miss you very much, Agatha." 

'^ And I shall miss you. Kosina is taken for 
a year,, and sometimes, I think, Walter, my 
uncle will never leave it ; he gets weaker, I am 
certain.^* 

" You are very much tied with him, I expect, 
Ag^ha. Do you read to him ?" 

^' Yea,, oh yea; but it is all about mon^^ and 
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those long dreaiy articles in the papers about 
per cents, and interest. Bat on Easter-Day^ I 
thought I should like to tell yon^ I picked up 
courage to ask him if I should read the lessons 
and psalms for the day to him. He said, ' Yes, 
if they were not too long;' and he seemed to like 
it, though, Walter, I had to read a newspaper 
afterwards.'* 

''That's right, Agatha, you have made a 
good beginning, and it is brave of you. Gret 
out of the newspapers of a Sunday, though, if 
you can; there's nothing like making a firnir 
stand." 

" I know that,'' and she hesitated. '^ I 
think, Walter, I am beginning to get on a very 
little — ^it isn't much, but still I do think it is a 
little. Living as we do now, shows me better 
than anything would have done, I think, how all 
the things people care for most in the world 
crumble away, and disappoint instead of satis- 
fying. Oh, Walter, there is nothing else talked of 
but this money loss by my poor uncle, and my 
aunt is trying to indulge in everything she likes, 
such as dress, and going to this ball, for instance, 
and pinches and screws in small things." 

" Humph ! the ball. Fred Henley was here 
yesterday, and I had a pretty strong dose of it 
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myself. By the by, Agatha, do you like Eustace 
Harrison ? '' 

A rosy blush spread over her fece as she 
said — 

'' Yes, I do very much, he is always so kind 
to me.'' 

Walter looked at her earnestly, and seemed 
about to say something, but checked himself. 

''Fred Henley was repeating some of his 
pleasant opinions of me yesterday, about sour 
grapes and so on ; but then, that chatterbox must 
talk, and must make mischief. Well, Susie, 
what's in the wind now ?" as Susan came in. 

" I want you to come upstairs, Agatha," said 
Susan, '' I have something to show you." 

In Susan's room stood Clara, and the maid, 
and little Laura, all on the tip-toe of expectation. 

'' You are going to the ball, you know." 

"No, I don't know it," said A«*Mjhaj ''I 
think I am going to stay at home." 

''Do you? Now please to ttH lAten your 
jacket, and be so condescending ai9 to take off 
your dress, and try how you look in this pink 
and white tulle, and the wreath of crystals, moss 
rose-buds, and so forth. To take away any scruple 
you may feel about it, I will tell you the dress was 
made for me in London, and was six inches too 
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sliortj uid^ moreoTor^ made my yellow complexion 
and hair appear to some disadvaniage. So I 
have had it alt^ed for ' la petite Agatha^' as your 
poor little Louise would say^ and you are to come 
with U8 to the Torminster ball in it^ wreath and 
all. Now then/' 

Agaiha looked at the pretty dress^ so exactly 
appropriate to her in eveiy way, so exactly what, 
a year or two ago, she would have delighted in, 
and then at the kind beaming face which looked 
down upon her, but ahe drew back/' 

''Oh, no, Susan; besides. Aunt Anna will 
not be pleased, and I am quite sure Miss Battis- 
combe will not like me to have it/' 

" Miss Battiscombe has no right to 'interfere. 
If I aay I will not wear a dress that does not suit 
me, what business is it of hers ? " 

"Oh, you must really have it," said Tiara. 
"You'll vex Susan so if you don't." 

And Laura echoed the same strain. 

At last, fearing to seem ungracious, Agatha 
consented to be arrayed in the ethereal pink and 
white dbud, and a natural girlish expression of 
" How very pretty it is," rewarded Susan. 

" Of course it is on you ; but I look ten iimes 
better in the white crape, with forget-me-aiots^ 
which Clara has presented to me* So we* are all 
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obliged to each otker^ for Aunt Cecilia gave 
Olara her dress^ whicli will cast botii yours and 
mine into tlie shade/' 

Agaiha «tood opposite the 4all mirror^ hold- 
ing a secret debate mth herself. Should she go 
to this ball^ or should she make the firm stand 
Walter had spoken of^ or shonld she yield to a 
desire she could not help feeling she hady te join 
that merry party to Torminster, ao full of plea- 
sant anticipations as it was of seeing the cathe- 
dral^ and of being Uonized by Eustace through 
the quaint old stareets. Then came the ihought^ 
why should she be obliged to Susan Cavendish 
for this dress^ when she was so unwilling to be 
dependent on any one elsOj^ and had so resolutely 
withstood all gifts from others f The scale seemed 
nearly balanced^ but Susan's next words turned 

'^ We shall all be so disappointed if you don't 
go with us ; and I promised Mr. Harrison^ your 
cousin, I mean, that I would do my best to bring 
you. He knows about the dresp, too, and said 
pink always suited you. Come, you are standing 
as if you were in a tableau. I am pleased to 
see you are so enchanted with the dress tiiat you 
.don't know how to take it off again." 

Then Agatha's decision was made. 
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'' Thank you so mucli^ Susan ; I will go^ tKat 
is, if Aunt Anna will let me, and if I can leave 
Uncle Robert." 

'' Of course you can; some one else mnst stay 
with him. It is a shame how they turn you into 
a nurse ; yon want change, and this will do you 
good. And we shall be gone in another month/^ 
she said, kissing Agatha affectionately, as she 
helped her to take off the pretty ¥rreath, with its 
hanging ferns and crystal dew-drops. 

Then the two girls went on to talk of the 
rooms at the hotel in Torminster, which Captain 
Henley had engaged. They were to go by an. 
early train on the day of the ball, and have time 
to look about Torminster. And Agatha felt her 
interest increasing in the preparations in whicb 
she was now personally concerned. Her head was 
as full of the novelty of the scene into which she 
was to be introduced as a head over whicb 
scarcely nineteen years had passed was likely to be. 
And as she walked home, one little secret cause of 
joy was certainly uppermost. Eustace wished her 
togo; saidsonot only to her, but to the Cavendishes; 
and had even been pleased and interested about 
the dress in which Agatha had agreeable visions 
of herself as she walked towards Bosina. It was 
a lovely evening, and the sea lay calm and blue 
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under a cloudless sky ; the birds in the shrub- 
beries which enclosed the different villas were 
singing their vesper hymn, and Agatha felt ready 
to join the chorus. At the gate of Bosina she met 
a boy in a page's tight-buttoned dress. . She knew 
him as belonging to the Bromfields' establish- 
ment. He held the gate for her to pass, and 
touched his cap. 

''How is Mrs. Bromfield to-day ?'' she asked. 

'' Please, ma'am, Fve just left a note for you ; 
Mrs. Bromfield is dead.'' 

The words fell as a chill amidst all the 
thoughts of pink tulle, and decorations, and 
pleasure, which had been filling Agatha's mind. 
She did not say a word, but went on towards the 
house, and taking the little note from the table 
in the entrance hall, ran up to her own room 
with it. 

Margaret had been so much devoted to her 
mother for many weeks that Agatha had seen 
but little of her ; but the few words traced 
hastily in pencil, seemed to tell of the utter ex- 
haustion and weariness of the writer, of utter 
desolation too, now the object of so much care 
was gone, and needed it no more. And Agatha's 
heart was full of sympathy. She was struck 
forcibly then, as we all must be struck sometimes, 
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by the strange miogling before our very eyes of 
joy and sorrow^ life and deaih^ even in tbat small 
oirclo in wliich we move^ as one in this strange 
and shifting world. We go on in our own 
way, and langh, and talk, and meet others we 
know, and speak of countless indifferent things, 
and amongst them, perhaps, we exchange re- 
marks of pity or surprise about the death of 
a near neighbour or acquaintance. Only a week 
ago, perhaps — perhaps not so long — those we 
speak of were amongst us. We saw them at 
church, we met them at dinner, we talked to 
them in the streete, or in a shop, and now they 
aare gone. But in most cases no deeper feeling 
is stirred, so true it is that the waters close over 
the dead, and their place knoweth them no 
more. And we scarcely think, or find it hard 
to realize, that so it will be with each one of 
us individually. The angel of death shall de- 
scend on our own homes, and darken it with a 
solemn shadow, with which the world beyond has 
nothing to do. 

Instead of showing any great dissatisfaction 
that Agatha was to join the party to Torminster, 
to her great surprise Mrs. Hamson said she was 
glad Susan Cavendish had made the way so easy, 
for much as she wished dear A.gatha to have 
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the pleasnrey she could not have afforded to 
give her the necessary dress. The only thing 
was about leaving Mr. Harrison. But the next 
day Beatrice had a severe attack of cold, -which 
swelled her face, and made it impossible for her 
to think of the ball. Indeed, when the morning 
came, she was unable to raise her heavy head 
from her pillow, and her mother issued the 
decree that, after all, dear Agatha must stay at 
home. Louise, who had worked hard for days 
before at the ladies^ dresses, which had been 
made on the principle of the strictest economy 
at home— ^and had ransacked fashion-.books, and 
pinned and repinned patterns with wonderful 
patience, was very unhappy at the idea of Agatha 
being disappointed. However, Susan and Clara 
came early to Eosina to see if the Harrisons were 
likely to be in time to get off by the one o'clock 
train, and they were both so veiy determined that 
anyhow Agatha must go, that Mrs. Harrison 
suddenly changed her mind, and said of course 
she should stay with dear Bee ; indeed she could 
not be happy to leave her. 

So it was finally arranged, and Miss Battis- 
combe was gracious, and undertook to chaperone 
the four girls with as good a grace as could be 
expected of her ; and all went smoothly on the 
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driye to tlie station^ and in the railway carriage 
to Torminster, where, on the wide platform, 
Eastace Harrison and Captain Henley stood as 
the train came up, and escorted the whole party 
to the hotel looking over the cathedral green, 
to the west front of the church, not yet hidden by 
the young leaves of the lime-trees which stood 
in a row before the windows of the sitting-room, 
and in summer shut out the view of the grand 
arched doorway and richly-carved figures stand- 
ing in niches above it. 

A public ball, especially when it is given by 
those who know what goes to make* decoration 
telling and effective, is undoubtedly a brilliant 
sight, and the officers of Captain Henley's 
regiment had certainly spared neither pains nor 
money to make their ball a grand success. 

To Agatha's unsophisticated eyes it was like 
fairy land. She was dazzled and bewildered, and 
when Miss Battiscombe marshalled her charge 
into the room at the Town Hall of Torminster, 
at the door of which the officers stood, in the 
blaze of full-dress uniform, to receive their 
guests, and offer elegantly-printed cards, with 
little silver-tipped pencils hanging to them by 
white cord, Agatha felt a strong desire to 
retreat down the stairs again and hide herself 
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in some obscure comer. Eustace's prettily-ex- 
pressed admiration of her appearance in tlie 
sitting-room of the hotel had pleased her^ and 
the beautiful bouquet of flowers she held was his 
present; but now she seemed to lose her 
identity in that gay crowd, which thickened 
every moment, and was thankful to take refuge 
on a bench at the side of the room, near a stout 
lady and her daughter, whom Miss Battiscombe 
had greeted with one of her coldest and most 
chilling bows, when she had risen to seize her 
hand with great empressement. 

One after the other her companions were 
carried off, and were lost in the mazes of the 
dance, and when Captain Henley came threading 
his way through the crowd to ask her to dance 
with him, she felt almost sorry to leave her 
asylum. He had evidently asked Agatha as a 
matter of duty, instigated thereto by one of his 
cousins, and she was never able to endure his 
small ripple of silly talk patiently ; it always had 
the effect of making her dull. Indeed, if this 
was pleasure — ^if this was the grand end and aim 
of life, Agatha began to think, to take no higher 
ground, as many others have thought, balls were 
a great mistake. 

There came a gleam of brightness, however. 
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when Eustace took her off for a quadrille^ and 
looking at his card when it was over^ said i^ 
most giye him another towards the close of the 
evening. 

'^ You don^t use your pencil at all, Agatha; 
look at your list, and teU me if you are free/' 

" Of course I am. Oh, Eustace ! I am 
getting so tired of it,'' she said. '^ How much 
longer shall we have to stay ?" 

" Till daylight, to a dead certainty," was his 
reply ; '^ but you must not be dulL Victoria is 
enjoying herself, and I don't see why you should 
not also; and as to' the Cavendishes and Miss 
Battiscombe, they are in their glory. I will 
bring some one soon to dance with you," he said, 
as he took her back to Miss Battiscombe's neigh- 
bourhood, ^^ but meanwhile stick to ^ Aunt Cecilia,' 
and then you will at any rate hear, something 
amusing. Now I must go. I am to dance thia 
waltz with Clara Cavendish. Miss Battiscombe," 
he said, " I have brought my cousin, Agatha,, to 
your protection, again. I found her wedged up 
in a comer, where she could not see or be seen^" 
and with a kind smile he left her. 

The position at the top of the room wasmneh 
better for seeing what was going on, and Agatha 
began, to forget herself and her shy feelings, and 
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to enter into all that was passing around her. 
Miss Battiscombe had not deigned to notice 
Eustace Harrison^ s remark^ and a feeling of! 
wonder came over Agatha^ as she heard this, 
usually dignified, and most high and mighty lady, 
talking a great deal of nonsense about the lace 
on his coat to one of the gay officers, and 
joking and laughing like a fast girl of eighteen. 

But it is not necessary for us to enter into 
further details of this ball. Gould its story have 
been written out, it would have been curious to 
notice how very very few were happy in that 
gaily-decorated room, where all had come cer- 
tainly to be happy, or to think themselves so.. 

There was the usual distinction between the 
townspeople of Torminster and the people of the 
county, who kept aloof, and looked with blank 
amazement when liose whom they had no 
objection to talk to when exchanging a call, or 
even when meeting in the street, ventured to 
approach them with a friendly greeting, here. 
So there were many feelings of injured pride 
from this cause ; tiien there were mothers, who 
had. strained every nerve to 'get one of the fine 
cards of invitation, standing disconsolate with 
daughters who had no introductiouB,. and scarcely 
danced the whole evening; there, were rivalries 
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and dissatisfactions ; there were disappointments 
and vexations. Little meek women, who were 
pleased to find themselves there with their hus- 
bands or daughters, were discomforted by the 
passing remark of an amiable acquaintance that 
these crowded rooms of mixed society were not 
enjoyable ; that a private dance, like one Lady 
Morton had given the night before, was so much 
pleasanter. 

Then there were many who had run into ex- 
penses they could ill aflTord to come to this ball, 
or bring their daughters to it. The ghost of 
unpaid bills rose up to distract many who were 
arrayed in the most fashionable dresses, and 
who looked outwardly smiling and pleased. 

Eustace Harrison claimed the second pro- 
mised dance with Agatha, and he seemed 
abstracted and thoughtful. He had noticed — ^he 
could not fail to notice — how her face changed 
when he came near her, and how she kindled 
with animation and delight as he bent down to 
talk to her. 

^^ Under other circumstances,^' he said to 
himself, '^ it might have been different — ^it would 

have been different; but now ^' and as he 

came to this point, Clara Cavendish glided past 
him on the arm of a short, ill-favoured nobleman. 
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who had been paying her great attention all the 
evening. '^ He must not delay/' he thought ; 
^^ the die must be cast. He was not afraid of 
Henley for a rival, but a viscount's coronet was 
another matter.'' 

When the quadrille was over, he led Agatha 
into one of the rooms fitted up with all the 
elegances of a drawing-room, and sat down by 
her on a crimson-covered ottoman. She thought 
he was unusually silent, but she was content to 
be with him whether he talked or not. Presently 
he said, 

'^ I wish I could think you had enjoyed your 
first ball more, Agatha ; but you will soon get 
into the swing of it, and the next will be a very 
difierent affair." 

^' I don't think there will ever be a nexi^^ she 
said j '^ I mean I don't believe I should ever 
care for this kind of society." 

"Nonsense, I know no one who will enjoy it 
more. You have been too much shut up of late. 
Tou think too much of others, Agatha, and not 
enough of yourself." 

" Oh, no, it is not that," she said, with a soft, 
almost sad, glance; ''but I thank you very 
n}uch, Eustace, for bringing me." 

" We will go over the cathedral to-morrow. 
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or to-day^ more properly speaking^'' lie said; 
'^ and ix) the aftemooa service, perhaps/' 

'' Oh, thank you/' she said, brightening. 

'' They don't talk of leaving Torminster till 
the five o'clock train. Most of them will be in 
bed till one o'clock, I dare say. Now it is time 
I went in for it again ; there is the band striking 
np, and that waltz is my last dance with Clara." 
He rose with a sort of half sigh ; ^^ Let me taka 
you back to Miss Battiscombe again." 

'' Might I stay here ?" glancing round at the 
few worn-out and weary old ladies who wera 
yawning on the sofas and ottomans. " Might I 
stay here, it is so quiet ?" 

"Yes; I will come for you when we are 
really going. It is nearly four o'clock, I see. 
Remember to-morrow we will go to lionize the 
cathedral together." 

Then he was gone, and Agatha was left to 
her own thoughts till she was roused by a sum- 
mons to the cloak-room. 

The sweet, soft April morning was dawning 
in aU its beauty, when the carriage rolled along 
the Torminster streets, and at length deposited 
the tired party at the door of the hoteL The. 
freshness of early day was still unsullied by the 
smoke of the city, and the cathedral stood clearly 
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defined against the briglit blue sky, the smooth 
square of grass outstretched before it^ and the 
tiny leaves on the lime-trees quivering as the 
gentle breeze stirred them. 

Victoria and Agatha shared the same- room 
at the very top of the hotel, and long after 
Victoria had gone to sleep, Agatha sat by the 
window watching the passers-by become more 
and more numerous, and looking at the grand old 
church, standing grey and solemn iu the morning 
light, till she learned it by heai*t. 

About half-past eight Miss Battiscombe^s 
maid, was so condescending as to bring a cup of 
tea, which Victoria was too sound asleep to heed, 
but which Agatha found very refreshing. '' Miss 
Cavendish begged me to say she was not going 
to rise till eleven, and you were not to hasten^ 
Miss Moore,^^ she said. 

But it seemed to Agatha so utterly incon- 
gruous to settle off to sleep at such a. time and on 
such a morning, that she dressed herself by slow 
degrees, and, having put away all the finery into, 
the laf ge box which held it, she went downstairs, 
and out iuto the cathedral green. The beU. wa& 
chiming for the ten o^clock service, and^ as she 
went into the nave, it ceased, and the organ pealed 
out the voluntary while the choristers and clerggr 
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filed into the choir. The verger held back the 
curtain which hung over the door for a moment^ 
expecting Agatha would pass in; but she sat 
down on a seat in the nave^ and remained outside, 
scarcely feeling courage to go into the choir 
alone. 

As the service went on, the words of which 
she could distinctly hear, it seemed to lay a 
hand of peace upon her soul. All the bustle and 
gaiety of the last few days, with the fatigue, and, 
as she was obliged to confess to herself, the dis- 
appointment of last night, had worn and wearied 
her ; and now, in the outer court of the temple, 
as that glorious hymn of praise ascended to God 
by which generations of men have lauded and 
magnified His Holy name, poor little Agatha's 
heart, earthward bent as it had so long been, 
seemed to rise with the noble strain. As she lis- 
tened to the second lesson for the day, which 
told, in St. Paul's own words, the wonderful story 
of his conversion, the words struck her, '' I am 
Jesus; it is hard for thee to kick against the 
pricks.'' Yes, she had found it hard, but the 
Shepherd does not wait till the wandering sheep 
find Him. Thanks be to God, He calls them 
by name, and they hear his voice and follow 
Him. 
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Long after the congregation had dispersed — 
and it was a very small one — ^Agatha sat stiU in 
the same place, and, not till the verger bustled 
up and asked if she wished to see over the cathe- 
dral, did she rouse herself to leave the church. 

^'Ko, thank you; I am coming again in the 
afternoon,^' she said to the man, and then she 
hastened back to the hotel. 

No one but Susan was in the sitting-room, 
where the breakfast was waiting, and, when 
Agatha went in with her hat on, she exclaimed, 
'^Why, Agatha, I thought you were sound 
asleep.^^ 

^' Oh, I could not go to sleep with the sun- 
shine streaming in at the window. Is anybody 
up yet V 

^^No; and so you and I can talk over our 
news. I have seen, however, how the tide was 
turning for a long time, so I am not surprised. 
Clara is going to marry Eustace Harrison ; she 
says he proposed to her last night, when they 
danced their last dance. She thinks his love 
perfectly disinterested, of course, and he protests 
it is, but I can see a little more clearly. His 
lady mother did not come to Havensmouth for 
nothing. Papa has to be consulted, of course, 
but I don't think he will make any great opposi- 
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tion. Clara stands in a very dififei*ent position 
to any of ns^ and has* a right to endow whom 
she pleases with herself and her fortune. Mamma 
won't like it so well as if it had been that hand- 
some little lord who has been so attentive lately ; 
but she will get over it. Shadrington is a nice 
place^ and near ns. So this is the end of the 
ball. Poor Freddie Henley, I fear he will receive 
rather a shock.*' 

While Susan spoke Agatha had not moved, 
but stood by the window, half screened by the 
large-patterned chintz curtain from observation. 

''I must go to call Victoria, I think/' she 
said, still keeping her face turned from Susan, 
" or she will be later than any one. I hope Clara 
will be happy j" and, before Susan had time to 
rejoin, she was gone. To be alone, only for five 
minutes, to rally her forces, and to hide from 
every eye what she felt, this was her strongest 
wish just then. She stopped on the stairs, and 
pressed her hands over her face, while a thrill of 
pain shot through her young heart, which was 
not 'the less sharp because the cause of it was 
unworthy. '^ No one will know it — ^no one shall 
know it," she said, half-aloud half to herself, 
'^and I shall get on very well." Then the proud 
self-reliance of her nature gave way, and the 
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next moment she found herself seeking a help 
better than her own, and intreating that He 
would comfort her, and show her His will, and 
"bend Iters to His, 

There are many castles in the air ; there are 
many fair visions which, as they fall and fade, give 
throbs of keenest pain. Even in after years, when 
we look back on such visions, and feel how mis- 
taken we were, and hnow how little happiness 
would have been ours had they endured instead 
of vanishing, and can be thankful that we were 
not allowed to see them realized — even then 
we can pity and feel for ourselves, as we stood 
in the freshness of our early days, when the 
cloud land disappeared, with all its rosy tints 
and glowing beauty, and we found ourselves 
standing gazing on a blank and a void, which, 
to our young eyes might, perchance, look like 
a long and cheerless waste, stretching out in- 
definitely for the remainder of our lives. In 
most cases the cheerless waste and the glorious 
vision are alike a mirage ; but we only learn that 
it is so afterwards, as, little by httle, step by 
step, we come out of the dreams of youth into 
the graver realities and intenser joys and sorrows 
of this transitory world. 

So let us judge Agatha gently, and with 
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kindly sympathy, as she joined the rest of the 
party at breakfast, and, with a smile on her lips, 
and a dull aching at her heart, saw Eustace 
and Clara Cavendish meet, and heard the little 
half jesting speeches which passed about them. 
They themselves were very collected and calm, 
showing neither embarrassment nor confusion. 
Both faces, remarkable for regularity of features 
and fresh, fair colouring, looked the same as they 
ever did, and they sauntered out to see the 
cathedral, and walk through some of the curious 
narrow streets of Torminster, a little ahead of 
the rest of the party, but neither of them betray- 
ing by their manner that anything especial had 
transpired between them. 

Perhaps some uneasy thoughts had intruded 
themselves on Eustace's mind before he had seen 
Agatha, but they were quite dispersed when, as 
Clara and Miss Battiscombe went into a shop 
near the cathedral, he joined Agatha, and said, 
''Let us wait here for them. I suppose you 
have heard that fortune has turned her wheel 
in my favour at last.'' 

'' Yes," she said, in her usual voice ; " and I 
am very glad that it has proved so. I hope you 
will be very happy, Eustace." 

" Then no harm is done here," was the inward 
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rejoinder, '^ that is one comfort,^^ while aloud he 
said, '^ Thanks ; you see it was incumbent on me 
to do something to rescue the sinking ship — in 
other words, to look out. for a shorter and 
pleasanter way to affluence than the very doubt- 
ful prospect of that seat on the Woolsack which 
I once mentioned to you/^ The voice was cold, 
and there was a slight touch of bitterness in 
the tone. '^ However, the royal assent has not 
yet passed,^' he continued, '^ I have to write to 
Mr. Cavendish by to-day^s post, and to the 
Honourable lady, Clara^s mother; but, as I have 
Miss Battiscombe on my side, I don^t think I 
have much to fear. I am afraid poor Henley 
will be rather crestfallen. You remember our 
conversation about him V 

Yes, Agatha remembered it very well, and 
the contemptuous reference to the ^^ money bags^^ 
which Eustace had then made. 

^^ I hope, Agatha, we shall always be friends,^' 
he said, in somewhat an altered voice ; ^' and I 
hope you and Clara will be friends too ; they are 
all immensely fond of you as it is." 

There was not time for more, for the others 
now came towards them — Captain Henley added 
to the number; he certainly looked neither 
crestfallen nor miserable, and was full of the 

22 
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^ory with which the ball last night was univer- 
aatlj allowed to have passed off. 

Talking on their light foolidi talk to the 
door of the choir, as if the nave were not the 
chiurch at all, the whole party entered, and fol- 
lowed the verger through the huilding, hearing 
the story he told of the various monuments and 
chapels, the carving and the windows, with ex- 
emplary patience, and with an abstracted air, like 
a child saying a lesson, parrot fashion, and at- 
taching no meaning to the words. 

Th&Oi they were all shown into seats, and the 
evening service began. This time Agajfihawias 
one with the worshippers, not only in spirit but 
in presence. Like a message from the past Bie 
words of the Psalms for the twenty-ninth evening 
of the month fell on her ear, calling to mind the 
bodily pain she had suffered, as she was carded .to 
the farm by those strong arms under the blue sky 
of the summer night, and had pleaded for some- 
thing to be repeated to her, which would help 
her to forget the pain. 

Now again the petition seemed quite suited 
to her ease, far more suited than then. Her 
spirit wased faint then as now^ l)ut not tiiesL 
GAuld she so earnestly say that her soul gasped 
unto God, as a thirsty land. Not then as lotow 
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did she pray, '^ Teach, me to do the tiling wliioh 
pleaseth Thee, for Thou art my God. Let thy 
loving spirit lead me forth into the land of right- 
eousness/' Not then as now could she say, with 
a humiliating sense of her own unworthinesB, ^^ I 
am thy servant/' 

As the train bore her hack to Havensmouth 
that night, a new light seemed to have dawned 
upon her soul. Tired, and worn, and weary she 
might be in body and mind, but deep within lay 
the secret sense that if she showed Him her 
trouble. He would teach her to bear it, and lead 
her by it to rest and peace, wliich the world 
could never give. 

Beatrice's cold, Mrs. Harrison's disappoint- 
ment in having to stay at home, all was forgotten 
in the joyful intelligence which Eustace himself 
communicated to his mother. Agatha had never 
been so rapturously embraced, nor had had so many 
kind words said to her as on that evening. Even 
poor Mr. Harrison seemed to wake up into some- 
thing of his former self, and was brighter and 
more interested in what was passing than he had 
been for a long time. 

Two or three days of anxiety passed, till Mr. 
and Mrs. Cavendish's mind was made known ; 
but the conclusion was a satisfactory one, though 
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Mrs. CavendisVs letter was somewhat cold in its 
expression. But, on the whole, the course of 
love ran smoothly, and with nothing to interrupt 
its serenity. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cavendish came to Havens- 
mouth for the last week of their children's eight 
months' residence at the Firs, and were so well 
pleased at the great improvement in Walter's 
general health, and in the complete disappearance 
of Laura's cough, that they talked of taking the 
house again for the ensuing winter. 

'^ They talk of it," said Walter, when Agatha 
was sitting with him for the last time, " but I 
doubt if it will come to more than talk j and as I 
am so much better, I think my father and mother 
ought not to spend so much for my sake. It 
used to be such a puzzle to me to find out why it 
was, so much money was spent on me for doc- 
tors, who aU say the same thing, and to 
gratify aU my hundred and one whims, and I, 
a useless log, lying still all day, neither good for 
use nor ornament. Many is the time, Agatha, 
when I have gnashed my teeth about it; and 
,when I was so cross no one could endure to be 
near me, it was this thought that often made me 
so. But those days are over, thank God," he 
said, reverently ; '^ I may have something to do 
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for Him, though I lie here year after year. I am 
sorry to lose you,^^ he said, putting his white, 
transparent hand out towards Agatha. ''From 
the first moment that Aunt Cecilia snubbed you, 
and Susan brought you into this room, I thought 
we should be friends, and I hope you will write 
to me sometimes.^^ 

'' Indeed, I will,'' said Agatha. " I shall feel 
very forlorn when you are gone. Is it not strange 
how I am tossed about like a ball, from one to 
another, and seem to have no settled resting- 
place. Still I think I have my business in life 
now, and that makes me happy.'' 

'^ Of course it does," he said. '^ This mar- 
riage continues to give great satisfaction, I sup- 
pose," he said, after a pause. It was the first 
time he had mentioned it to Agacha. 

Instinctively she felt why, and that Walter 
had, with his quick, penetrating glance, divined 
her secret. The colour rushed to her face, and 
the tears to her eyes, but she did not speak. 
She bent her head upon the hand she held — the 
small, white, almost childish hand — and poor 
Walter pressed his lips upon her hair. 

The next word was " Good-bye," in low, soft 
tones, twice repeated, and so she left him. The 
impulsive sympathy of that invalid boy had been 
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SO sweetj and touched a chord in her heart which 
wonld henceforth always respond to the verjr 
sound of his name. 

She walked slowly home towards Rosina, and 
was greeted by a long roll of paper, with a good 
many stamps upon it, addressed to her in a hand 
she knew well. A letter lay beside it, and she 
took them both up to her room. 

So many things had happened since she had 
re-written and altered the manuscript according 
to Mr. Bruce's advice, that she had almost for- 
gotten it, certainly not the most distant hope of 
seeing it in print had crossed' her mind. She 
reiiiembered giving it intp Mr. Bruce's hands 
during one of his- short visits to St. Mary^s be- 
fore his final departure to Glenbarrow, when not 
a word beyond the commonpliaces of life had 
passed between them. Now, as she unrolled 
the^ lined paper, to her surpriso and joy a few 
printed sheets dropped out. 

What could it mean? Had the publisher 
only printed some of the story, and thought it 
waB not worth while to coiitinue it ? Mr. Bruce^s 
letter, which she now opened, explained it : — 

" Dbab Agatha,^^ it began — " I am very glb,d 
to send you the first proofs of your story, which 
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I reoeived to-day, with a letter from the pub- 
lidier,. which preceded them a fortnight ago, ex- 
pressing his willingness to offer you twenty-five 
ponnds for the copyright. Will youi correct the 
sheets, and let Mr. Halstead have them as soon, 
as you can ? He will then enter into direct com- 
munication with you, and continue to send you 
more as they are printed. I hope this will prove 
but the beginning of a successful career. 

^^ Mrs. Hope i& quite well, and so is your old 
fiiend Shag. He seems to have increased in 
strength since he came to the northern country, 
where the spring is now in full beauty. Shag 
took a flying leap to-day, which seemed to amaze 
the two little terriers I found here greatly. — 
Always truly yours, " Eoland Bruce. " 

Poor Agatha ! She read the letter again and 
again, and looked at the two figures in the pub- 
lisher's letter many times before she could per- 
suade herself that it was not a dream. To her it 
seemed a mine of wealth, and more than enough 
to make her independent for. a year at least. 
And the longed-for independence seemed so 
sweet, especially as she had earned it by that 
little tale which it had given her so much solace 
and pleasure to weave. 
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" God is very good to me,'^ was her exclama- 
tion at last ; " now I shall be able to help Louise 
to put that little cross by her baby^s grave. 
Poor Louise ! I must tell her. I feel as if no 
one else would care about it now — ^no one 
else." 



CHAPTER X. 

AT LAST. 

" Now I see thee what thou art, 
Thou art the highest aad most hnman too." 

Tennyson. 

The stinsliine of a bright January afternoon was. 
slanting in at the drawing-room window of Rosina^ 
and lighting up the masses of soft brown hair, 
drawn back ifrom a pale serene face which we knew 
well three years before. The sun seemed to make 
a special brightness round that small head, bend- 
ing over an open book which rested on Agatha 
Moore's knees, as she sat in a low chair by Mr. 
Harrison's sofa. She was reading in a soft, 
musical voice from the Bible the lesson for the 
day, and every now and then the lips of the sick 
man moved as if in prayer, as the words fell upon 
his ear. 

'^ Thank you, my dear ; thank you,'' ho said, 
as she finished; ^^I am getting much weaker. 
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Agatha; I don't think my days will be many. 
Have you not seen a change in me of late V^ 

" Yes, dear Uncle Robert ; I don't think you 
are so strong as you were a month or two ago ; 
but Dr. Hastings says " 

''I don't want Dr. Hastings' opinion/' he 
said, interrupting her with something of his old 
irritability ; '^ I have had two decided strokes of 
paralysis, and I think a third is near ; no one 
outlives a third. My dear, it would be as well 
if you told your aunt I am worse, I think, though 
I don't like to hurry her back from Shadrington 
— -Shadrington that I shall never see again, 
though I dream of it so often. Do you know, 
Agatha, it seems a very little while since I was a 
young fellow there, going out with Cox the 
gamekeeper, with a gun over my shoulder; and 
SD proud if I brought down a pheasant. Then 
there's a hollow on the Northborough side of 
the park, where I got sd bad fall when I was a 
little lad, and lay like a stone at the* bottom*. 
When I came to myself I couldn't move, and I 
remember how I lay staring up at a great bunch 
(jf primroses at the root of a tree on the bank. 
I dream I am lying there now sometimes-, and 
almost expect to see my poor mother come 
rushing^ down the bank, with two or three people 
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at her heels, all looking for me. Ah !' I am 
Bound hand and foot now, and I shall never get 
loose any more. It^s odd how I live in those 
days, isn't it? I hear the bells chiming for chm'ch, 
and see myself trotting off by my mother's side. 
She was a good mother, and she died when: she 
was still young. It is a puzzling thought that of 
meeting her in heaven. I, a poor worn out old 
man, that she left a chubby boy of ten years old.'' 

So he would wander back into the past very 
often now. There was no more mourning for 
lost money and faded hopes — ^no more feverish 
longings for newspaper opinions on shares and 
companies ; these were all lulled to rest, and to 
Agatha had been given the blessed office of 
ministering to this simple trusting nature^ and 
leading it, as a child is led^ to the Fountain 
whence flows the well of water to cleanse;, eaid 
sanctify, and save. 

"My dear," he said presently, "you have 
been a gi'eat comfort to me ; may God bless you. 
If it had not been for you, I might never have 
had my thoughts turned from my trouble to 
Jesus. You have been very patient, Aga&a, and 
good; Eustace has my express orders to see that 
you are provided for. What little there is — ^there 
isnt much besides Shadrington: and Anna's 
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settlement now — is to be divided between you 

and the two girls. Just read me a liymn^ will 

you, and then I think I shall go to sleep /^ 

Agatha obeyed. She did not need to read 

his favourite hymns, she had said them so often, 

that she knew them by heart. *^ I was wandering 

and weary,'* was one of the great favourites, and 

'' Sweet Saviour, bless us ere we go.'' This 

aflemoon, when she had repeated the last 

words — 

" Through life's long day, and death's dark night, 
O gentle Jesns be our light," 

Mr. Harrison was asleep. For a few minutes 
she sat watching him, and thinking over what he 
had just said, with tears of thankful happiness in 
her eyes. She had wanted work in her restless, 
imsatisfied days, and she had found it where she 
least expected. But first, had not the dear Lord 
led her by the hand, and shown her the thing 
which pleased Him ; had He not laid his hand 
on her, and given her what she had asked — ^power 
to fight against her own sins and infirmities — 
grace to turn to Him for forgiveness and daily 
renewing of her strength. When she thought of 
herself as she was when she sat in the chair by 
the fire at St. Mary's Farm that gloomy Sunday, 
which was so long and dreary, she smiled at the 
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contrast between then and now; and as she 
smiled, she remembered who had first spoken 
plainly to her, and in answer to her restless discon- 
tent had said, " Perhaps I can tell you what you 
do want/^ Occasionally a letter from Mrs. Hope 
duriag those three years had broken the silence 
between them. But her letters were simple 
details of their busy life — busier now than ever ; 
of schools built and tenantry looked after ; huts 
turned into cottages, waste acres reclaimed, 
low land drained, and high land enriched and 
fertilized. Mrs. Hope wrote all this, but they 
were bare details only ; sometimes putting in a 
word, to the effect that Eoland was well and 
strong ; Elspeth getting into years, but having 
no need to exert herself now, and Philip living 
in a nice cottage of his own, as baiUff and general 
overlooker of Glenbarrow. 

But with the exception of the letter which had 
accompanied the proof sheets of her first story, 
Agatha had heard only once from Roland himself, 
and then it was a short acknowledgment of 
another Uttle book she had written, a copy of 
which she sent him. She had been almost sorry 
she had done so, the reply was so cold and short. 
She could not know how hard had been the 
struggle to restrain an expression of what he 
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had felt, as he read what was so eyidenily a stoiy 
of her oiini thoughts and feelings^ so evidQiit 
especially to him who knew her as no one else 
did^ and who had watched her so doselj for so 
many months, with eyes quickened by the love, 
whidi he had truly called enduring. 

Agatha was roused from her musing by the 
quick opening of the door, as Beatrice came in. 

" Hush ! dear Beatrice !'' she said, ^' take 
caie, you will wake him !^' 

Beatrice paused. '* I can sit with papa now, 
Agatha, and you must go out, it is so fine ; here 
is a letter from mamma. They are all having a 
glorious time of it at Shadrington. Eustace and 
Clara know how to entertain people, it seems ; and 
the house is full. Clara looked beautiful at the 
dinner they gave on the 12th j read it yourself, if 
you like/' 

Agatha took the letter, and then said, gently, 
''Beatrice, I think Uncle Bobert has been much 
weaker the last few days ; he wishes your mother 
should be told bo. Will you write to her V 

" What do you mean ?'' said Beatrice, with a 
frighteued glance at her father j ''yon don't 
aunt '* 

" I think he is perceptibly weaker, and your 
mother must not be kept in ignorance of it* She 
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will reproach us afterwards if we do not tell her 
the truth.'' 

Seatrlce^ who was very fond of her iather, 
though ministering to him as an invalid of years' 
standing was not in either her own or her sister'^ 
line^ stood gazing at him with a distressed face. 
Afterwards, she repeated, '' Agatha, you don't 
think he will die soon ?" 

^' I cannot tell, Beatrice. But if you do not 
like to write to your mamma, I must." 

" No," said Beatrice, firmly ; " you look tired; 
you must have a walk before it gets dark; do go, 
and I will write to mamma. I will keep the 
letter open till you come back, and you can tell 
me if it is right." Then, with one of her sudden 
impulses, she gave Agatha a rough embrace. 
^' How kind you have been to him — what should 
we have done without you, Agatha ?" 

Leaving Beatrice with her father, Agatha 
hastened away, glad to escape into the open air. 
The bell was tinkling in St. Mary's tower as 
she passed it, and she turned in, not now to 
complain of the length of the prayers, as in old 
times, but to find in them, and in the whole 
service, rest and refreshment. As she was 
leaving the church, Margaret Bromfield came up 
to her, and asked her to come in to tea. '^If 
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you don't mind^ Margaret/' was the reply, '' I 
should like a walk better ; and if you will come 
too, it will be so nice. I have been with my uncle 
all day, and could not leave him before ; he has 
been very weak and ill." 

'' Ah ! I know how trying that close watching 
is," said Margaret, kindly. '^ I will come for a 
walk with pleasure, especially as I shall be able 
to tell you what I want to tell, better so than 
over a cup of te^, I dare say. But, Agatha, 
where are Mrs. Harrison and Victoria; surely 
they ought to be at home now ?'' 

"Yes. I have not liked to shorten their 
visit at Shadrington, where it is such enjoyment 
to Mrs. Harrison to see Eustace and Clara so 
prosperously settled.'' 

''It is very unfeeling of them, I think," said 
Margaret, " with your poor uncle so ill here." 

"You know," said Agatha, in extenuation, 
''the kind of illness from which he suffers, 
goes on for years in some cases; and when 
Aunt Anna left us three weeks ago. Dr. Hastino-s 
assured her Uncle Robert was better." 

"Dr. Hastings!" echoed Margaret, con- 
temptuously, "I. have no doubt he did." 

They turned down the lane towards St. 
Gary's together, and Margaret then told Agatha 
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of lier eaffBkgemeat to one of her fictber's 
eorateBy and of the eattafiu^tion it gvre to eyery 
one ooncemed. 

*^ We shall all lire together fer the present^ 
at any rate; you know I could not have idft ike 
boys and papa. What would iiiey haye done 
without me? And Franoifi is too nnseffish %o 
wish to separate us ; but then he is so perfectly 
nnselfiflh/^ 

Margaret's face glowed with delight as i^e 
spoke^ and Agatha wondered. In her eyes^ 
the Eey. Francis Saokville was a very dull, ordi- 
nary man, with no attraction about him, rather 
deaf, Tery slow, and very -uninteresting. But, 
perhaps, it was better for Ibrgoret's exteigy of 
character that she should have snch a husband, 
who would not clash with her firm and decided 
will, and who wonld tmst in her as her father, 
brothers, and invalid mother had dose for so 
many years. 

'' If there is time, I should hko to go to the 
Pages' cottage,*' Agatha said. *'Poor little 
Jessie is always so giad to see me, and I have 
so little time now." 

They walked quickly through the quadrangle 
of the farm, and down the lane* There seemed 
an unususl stillness brooding over all things; 
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two children were commg slowly towards them> 
and Agatha saw they were the little boy and girl 
of the farmer who now rented St. Mary's Farm. 
She smiled at them and nodded^ for she had long* 
ago made their acqaaint>ance ; and Margaret 
asked the stereotyped questions, ''Have you 
been to school to-day?" and ''How is your 
mother?" 

The elder child took her fingers from her 
mouth, and, looking up at her questioner, said^ 
" No, we haven't been to school, because Tom 
has got the fever, and Miss Thompson said we 
had better not come till he was better." 

"Come away, Agatha," said Margaret, in 
her prompt, decided manner, "all fevers are 
more or less infectious, and those children may 
have it too." 

As the two .girls moved away, the child said 
something which they did not understand, and 
they walked on to the Pages' cottage. Here no 
one was to be seen, and no high-pitched voice of 
washerwoman or. ironer was to be heard ; all was 
quiet and silent. Agatha tapped at the door^ 
and a woman she did not know opened it. 
Little Jessie was sitting by the fire crying, and 
when she saw Agatha she exclaimed — 

"Oh, mother is so bad! [Johnnie is gone 
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for the doctor again^ and I can't nurse her or 
take care of her." 

^'What is the matter with Mrs. Pagef 
Margaret asked. 

"I don't rightly know^ ma'am/' was the 
woman^s answer. ''She has been ailing for 
dajs^ but wouldn't give in; and this morning 
when she woke she was not herself, all raving 
and confused like, and talking like anything. 
Now she is in a sort of stupid way, and don't 
seem to notice nothing. I am trying to finish 
up the week's washing, and looking after her. 
Johnnie is just gone for the doctor again; he 
was here this morning, but he didn't say what 
it was." 

''Come away, Agatha," said Margaret, "I 
do not doubt it is the same fever, that the child 
has at the farm." 

. But Agatha could not leave Jessie without a 
word of comfort, and had already gone into the 
inner room where Mrs. Page lay. Nothing was 
to be done there, for she was apparently uncon- 
scious, and moaning heavily. She rejoined Mar-> 
g^^t almost immediately, and they both left the 
cottage together. But Agatha turned back to 
say to Jessie-— 

" Tell Johnnie to come to Eosina to-morrow. 
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and let me know how your mother is, Jessie* 
Don't cry, dear/' she added in a whisper, ^l 
hope your mother may soon be better; and you 
will pray for her, Jessie, I know.*^ 

^'Oh, that I do. Miss Agatha; bat it is so 
hard to have to sit here and listen to her cxying 
out 80, and be no help and no use.'' 

Agatha kissed the child's forehead, and ihe 
kiss and the look of trae sympathy gav« her 
comfort. 

Jast by the tuna they met Johnnie ; he was 
breathless with nmning, and in the dim 
twiUgfat which was deepening wonld hare 
passed Agatha in his haste without recognizing 
hen 

''Johnnie," she said, ''have yon got the 
doctor?" 

" Oh ! Miss Moore, my mother is so ill," he 
said, hnrriedly. ** Have yon been to see Jessie ?" 

'' Yes. I am so sorry for yon, Johnnie, and 
I fear I can be of little help. K you want any- 
thing for her to-morrow, come and tell me." 

'' Thank you, miss, indeed ; but please don't 
come near us again tiU we find out how it is with 
mother, for it may be the fever, like what '&.ef 
have at the farm, and it's very catching." He 
took off his cap respectfully, and was gone. 
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''I am not st all afieaid of infectkyn^^ said 
Agatlia> as Margaret began to ezpresa her doubts 
a&d. misgivingB ; '^ and we were not in the Pages^ 
cottage three minutes. It is better not to think 
about it, for you know, Margaret, it may not be 
the &yer after alL^^ 

''I believe it is the fever,.^' said Margaret, 
decidedly; ^'the symptoms that woman mentioned 
eharacterize low typhoid > but, as yon. aay, it is 
best not to dwell on it/' 

It was late when Margaret and Agatha parted, 
bnt there was light enough to guide Agatha 
safely to Sosina, to which she walked very 
quickly, fearing she might have tired Beatrice's 
patience. At the door a figure stood watching, as 
she went swiftly up the little sweep of the drive. 

"Ah! mademoiselle/' exclaimed Louise, as 
fdae aprang toward her, in the broken English 
which she was now rather proud of using, instead 
of her own. pretty mnsicsal French j "ah, the 
poor gentleman, monsieur votre oncle I Monaienr 
le docteur is with him ; he has had another fit — 
a stroke, n'eat ce pas ? Ah, m» ch^re, do not be 
too sorry.'' 

Agatha waited a moment on the threiBhold of 
the door to collect her energies, and, giving her 
walking thinga to Louise, she said--— 
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''Is Miss Beatrice with liim V* 

"NOf she was so frightened, she is 
quite ill herself. Ah ! here is the other 
doctor/' 

And as Lonise spoke. Dr. Hastings' carriage 
rolled up to the door, and he stepped out — the 
surgeon who lived nearest to Bosina having 
been hastily summoned. In another minute 
Agatha was standing with Dr. Hastings by her 
uncle's sofa, for the poor invalid was still in the 
drawing-room, whence he could not now be 
removed. She was listening with a pale, calm 
face to the somewhat involved statement, from 
the intricate windings of which she gathered 
that this last attack would probably, most pro- 
bably, be fatal. Mr. Hall would remain with the- 
patient through the night, and could Dr. Hastings 
be of any service? Yes, Agatha entrusted to 
him the sending of the telegram to Shadrington, 
which must not be delayed, and the copy of 
which she wrote herself on a sheet of paper. 

Dr. Hastings glanced over it, and said, 
'^ This is very strongly put, some days may yefc 
elapse before " 

'' I think," said Agatha, " it is always 
kindest to tell the truth in these cases ;" and, 
with an acquiescent bow and tender pressure of 
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her hand^ tte great doctor of Havensmoatli left 
her. 

YeS| the stroke had fallen^ and through the 
watching and uncertainty of the three following 
dajs^ Agatha was the main-spring of all. It was 
she to whom every one looked — ^it was she who 
met the travellers when they arrived — she who 
stood by the dying bed of him who had. pro- 
tected her in the first days of orphanhood, and' 
from tim^ to time repeated the prayers and 
hymns which, though he could scarcely articulate 
a distinct syllable, were evidently a comfort to 
him. It was Agatha who calmed Beatrice and 
Victoria, in their frightened grief in this their 
first experience of a death-bed ; it was Agatha to 
whom Mrs. Harrison turned for comfort, and 
whom Eustace followed in her gentle ministry of 
love with admiring eyes. 

At last, after four day^ from the last seizure, 
the end came. At evening time there was light.. 
Over the face, which had been so expressionless 
and vacant, a gleam of brightness passed. 

Agatha, who was nearest to him on one side, 
heard him distinctly utter that Name, which is 
above every Name — that Name which alone 
suflices for life and for death, and so he passed 
away I 
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The last years of a prooperoiis life bad H^eesi 
clouded by worldly loss, and harassed by d^* 
cnltieB nnthoQght of before by tbot fraaik, trast- 
iii{^ natore; bat who sbiall dare to say thai; that 
worldty loss was not gain ? Who shall dare to 
say that in the fiading away firom his grasp of 
the things seen and temporal he had not learned 
to lay hold on those which were nnaeen and 
eternal? 

For the next few days Agatha bore, on her 
way bravely and well, helping Louise with h» 
heayy work in the mourning preparations^ and 
giving hersdf up to the comfort of those about 
her. But she was daily oonscious that a languor 
was creeping over her, and that her powers were 
giving way. Again and again Eustace had asked 
her if she were weU, and again and again she had 
answered, 

" Yes, I am ozdy tired I shall rest pioon, 
you know." 

But on the afternoon of that day, when the 
mortal part of the Squire of Shadrington was 
borne away to be laid in the old dxurch, 
where his ancestors had been buried £or 
maaaj gieaeratioiis^. Agatha began to &el that 
aoinesthijig more than fiortigue was throwing its 
spell over her. 
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** Loniae/' she said, when Louise came to her 
room to tell lier that madame waated her, 
" Louise, I mnst lie still a little while. I donH 
think I am well. Tell madame — tell Mrs. Har^ 
rison — ^I will come to her presently, but not 
now/' 

Louise looked earnestly at her, and 1^ the 
room. 

'^Blle est une ange,^' she said to herself. 
'^Ello est une ange. Ah, si douce, si bonne/' 
but Louise stopped Mr. Hall, whom she met 
on the stairs, coining from Mrs. Harrison's 
room, and adced him to come and see 
mademoiselle. 

Agatha was sitinbg up in the bed when he 
entered the room, and she said, rapidly^ 

" Mr. Hall, I think I have got a fever. I 
think I caught it of Mrs. Page. I was in her 
house the day she was taken ill. Will you please 
listen to me ?" she said, evidently making a 
painful e£fort to collect herself. " I think Aunt 
Anna ought to be told; it may be the fever, and 
Beatrice and ^' 

'* Yes, yes, my dear young lady, we will tell 
them when we are sure you have it. We can't 
tell them before. You have gone through a 
great deal of late — a great deal — and this is a 
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natural result. I will send you a composing 
draught, and you must try to sleep.*' 

As lie left the room, Mr. Hall beckoned to 
Louise to foUow him. 

''Look here/' he said, ''you are to say 
nothing about that woman, Mrs. Page's death 
(for she died this morning) to this young lady. 
Say nothing about fever at all, either to her, or 
to the other ladies. Comprends vous?" said 
poor Mr. Hall, trying to rake up two words of 
bad French to elucidate his English, and speak- 
ing as loudly as is the invariable custom of 
Englishmen when they address foreigners. 
"Look here, if it w the fever, will you be 
afraid to nurse Miss Moore ?" 

"Que voulez-vous dire, monsieur? Will I 
be afraid ? 2Vo, non, certainement !" said Louise, 
vehemently. 

"WeU, then, to-morrow morning, when I 
find what sort of a night she has passed, I shall 
be better able to determine what is to be done. 
Meanwhile say nothing but that your young lady 
is gone to bed, and stay with her to-night, and 
prevent, if you can, any other member of the 
family seeing her. Leave the rest to me to- 
morrow." 

"Yes, I will do as you desire; but. Monsieur 
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le docteur, I will never quit her, never ! If it 
is the fidvre, I will tend her, me — ^I will. Je ne 
la qnitterai jamais/^ 

And Louise kept her word. 

It was a mild February day, a fortnight later, 
when Boland Bruce walked up to the door of 
Bosina, and rang the bell, once, twice, three 
times, and at length an old woman put her head 
out of the very small crack which she opened, 
and evidently just awakened from a nap, looked 
at Mr. Bruce with dim bewildered eyes. 

'' Is 1 want to know *' he began, and 

then stopped. He found it difficult to frame the 
question. 

'* There's none of the family here,'' said the 
woman, '' but the young lady who is dying of the 
fever. Mrs. Harrison and the Miss Harrisons 
are at the Marino Hotel, if you please to want 
them." 

'^ Who nurses the young lady. Miss Moore ?" 
he asked, in a strange voice, which sounded as if 
it came from a long way off. 

''The young foreign woman, sir, who was 
Mrs. Harrison's maid, and myself. I goes out 
nursing ; but we are going to have in other help 
to-night, if she lives till night, that is. We are 
a'most worn out." 
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''Will you let me ccane in, if you please V* 
Mr. Bruce said; " and will yon ask tlie French 
maid, Louise, to come and speak to me when she 
can leave Miss Moore ?'' 

" It is a very catching fever, sir,'' said the 
Aurse, ''perhaps ^' 

But Boland Bruce passed her aa she stiU 
stood holding the door, and w^it into the 
drawing-room. It looked desolate and unin- 
habited. 

As Mr. Bruce waited there he looked around 
him for some token of Agatha's presence, and 
on a small table, where a fortnight's dust had 
gathered, were two or three books he knew. He 
opened one, and a few dried flowers fell out. 
They were the flowers Lady Harriet Grreville had 
given her so long ago, preserved in memory of 
the tender looks and sympathy, coming like a 
shower, to soften a young heart, which felt bitter 
in its loneliness and desolation. 

He took up the poor withered flowers, and 
pressed them to his lips, while the blunt word 
spoken by the nurse came to him with a force 
which seemed to lay a hand of ice upon his soid 
— " dying !" — she whom he had known in all the 
spring and freshness of her young life — dying ! 
with no loving hand but that of poor faithful 
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Louise to smooth lier pillow^ and minister to her 
as she had ministered to others. 

*'How could they all leave her thus," he 
thought ; *' how could they leave her, to whom she 
had — as he heard from Margaret Bromfield, whose 
letter to Mrs. Hope had been the first intimation 
of Agatha's danger — acted such a self-denying, 
self-forgetting parfe ? Leave her alone — ^and to 
die — ^to die like the flowers he held in his hand, 
with a lingering touch, as if he could not part fi:om 
them again. Kor did he ; he took out his pocket- 
book, and laid them there between the leaves, 
and, in spite of the uiiwelcome thought, that 
perhaps they were linked in Agatha's mind with 
interests in which he could have no share, lie could 
not give them up. 

Presently the door opened, and Louise, trim 
and neat, in spite of many nights of watching and 
nursing, sprang towards him. 

" Ah, monsieur ! ah, tous fttes venu. Mais 
il est trop tard.'^ And then bursting out into 
her broken Engli^, she said, ^' The doctor says 
there is no hope — ^no hope! she lie still — ^very 
stini her eyes shut — but a smUe on her face. 
Win monsieur see her V 

Boland hesitated ; and Louise went on, 

"Monsieur saved my life for me. Can no 
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one save berf But she is an angel. Ah, if 
monsieur could have seen her day by day with 
that poor gentleman — always kind^ always 
patient — and now madame afraid ! afraid of the 
fever! and running away with the two jeunes 
demoiselles. Afraid !'' And Louise's eyes flashed^ 
and her lips curled with contempt. " Madame 
Hope would not have done so. Ah^ non ! But 
will not monsieur see her ?" 

He bowed his head^ and followed Louise 
upstairs to the hushed and darkened room where 
Agatha lay. It was as Louise said — she lay very 
still, with a smile upon her lips — ^lips that were 
parched with fever ; but, like her face, pale and 
colourless now. The old nurse was there, and 
looked curiously at the grave, stem man, who 
gazed silently for a few moments at the still 
breathing, but scarcely animate form, and then 
turned away. 

In the passage again with Louise, he held out 
his hand, and said, 

'^ May God bless you for your faithful care of 
her,'' and then he was gone. 

He walked with the force of old habit strong 
upon him to St. Mary's, down the familiar 
lane, past the side gate, to the cove. There^ 
hidden amongst the masses of the rocks, he spent 
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many hours — ^more than lie knew or could count. 
There^ that stedfast^ noble hearfc endured paiu 
which One alone saw, and seeing, pitied/ with 
tender compassion — even as a father pitieth his 
son. 

And comfort came at last, and Boland Bruce 
retraced his steps in the dim light of the spring 
evening, as the stars were coming out in the pale 
blue sky, and a crescent moon hung like a silver 
bow above St. Mary's; feeling the full mean*- 
ing of words which fall only as a pleasant song 
on the ears of multitudes, ''Even as one whom 
his mother comforteth, so mil I comfort thee.'' 

He went back to the Marine Hotel, not daring 
to go to Bosina again to hear the final words 
spoken, but, as he went up the steps before the 
door, the waiter said, '' Mr. Hall, sir, is waiting 
to see you." 

In another moment he was face to face with 
the doctor. '' You are come, he said, I suppose 
to teU me " 

" I came," he said, '' to communicate to Mrs. 
Harrison the intelligence that Dr. Hastings aaid 
myself have just seen Miss Moore, and we think 
the crisis is past, and, if she can take nourish- 
ment, she may do well.** 

The revulsion of feelii^ was almost too much. 
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but^ with his aocostomed self resbramt, be tuid, 
'' Indeed ; I am most glad to bear you say go.'' 

^^I do not say/' Mr. Hall contiimed^ ''iihat 
we are sore yet wbat will be tbe iceae; bat we 

bave bope now — ^great bope, I may say. To-day, 
at noon, we tbougbt onr patient sinking rapidly,'' 
Boland bowed; ''I saw yonrname on a portman- 
teau in tbe ball as I went upstairs just now, «id 
remembered, of course, that Miss Moore was, 
a relatiom of yours, and that my acquaintance 
with her began at St. Mary's ¥axm some yeais 
ago« I thought it would be interesting to you 
to bear wbat I bad come to tell to Mrs. and Miss 
Harrison. They don't know of your being 
hare, I think." 

^'Probably not. I am tired, and shall not 
see them this evening.^' Mr. Hall saw be was 
not wanted, and, after making a few attempts to 
enter into other subjects, he depaa*ted. 

The crisiB was past, and Agatha was recalled 
from the very gates of death, but for many days 
so feeble was the spark of life, that it seemed 
as if a breath would be enough to extinguish it. 
By degrees, however, she began to recover h«p 
powers of mind and body, and lay by the window 
gazing out on the trees and sky, and Ust^iing 
to the sounds of awakening spring with a keen 
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aense of delight. At last she was able to be 
taken downstairs, and Louise brigbtened the 
loBg-deserted drawing-room with' flowers, which 
she arranged with taste and skill, and pnt oat on a 
little table all Agatha's books and work with 
thoaghtfal care. 

"How shall I ever repay yon, Lonise,'* 
Agatha said one day, as she took a torn up and 
down the room, leaning on Louise's amu '^ You 
have nnrsed me with snch devotion, I can never 
forget it/' 

" It was me who owed yon everything — all," 
said Louise, "and you must not speak so. I 
have learned all good from you, and I could not 
thank you enough. C'est impossible. But we 
must talk cheerful," said the lively little French- 
woman. " Come, you do not ask who it is that 
has been all days to ask for you, and brought 
flowers and fruit himself?" 

" Mr. and Miss Bromfield." . 

'^Tes, oui; and Mr. Bromfield, you know, 
he has been to see you. Madame sends, too, 
every day, twice, three times, but she dare not 
come, oh no ! Then there are many ladies who 
send, and Miss Cavendish, she wrote to me to ask ; 
but this one, he has been every, every day, will not 
mademoiselle see him when he comes to-day ?" 

24 
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Agatha's eyes dilated^ and a rosy flusli settled 
on her cheek. '' Who do you mean^ Louise V 
she asked in wonder. 

*' C'est monsieur qui m'a sauy6e^ Mr. Bruce. 
He is going back to Scotland ; he says he would 
like to see you first. Ah^ his is a great^ noble 
hearty ah!'* Louise looked unutterable things, 
and went away to fetch Agatha some arrowroot. 

Agatha, when alone, repeated her words 
aloud, ''A great, noble heart.'' Yes, she knew 
it, and felt it — did she not owe to him, as Louise 
said, " All good." For many months past Agatha 
had felt that in the romance of her youth, and 
in the restless longing for the world and the 
things of the world, she had mistaken the seem-* 
ing for the real, and had turned away from what 
would have been her prop and stay, her joy and 
comfort. Were it all to come over again, she 
had told herself how differently she would act ; 
but it could n^ver come over again, she had 
thought. She had raised the last barrier between 
herself and Eoland Bruce, on that morning of 
the shipwreck, when she had met his final appeal 
so coldly. Since that time he had so entirely 
and completely changed towards her — ^his love 
for her was a thing of the past — ^his friendship, 
and his compassion for her in hor lonelinessy 
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as far as mere earthly ties went^ might be as 
strong still, but as to the rest, it was over now. 
And, as the thought passed through her mind, 
Louise again came in, saying, " II est arrivfe, 
monsieur est arriv6 !'' and once more, after an 
interval of three long years, Roland and Agatha 
met face to face. She tried to rise to meet him, 
but she was very weak still, and she was obliged 
to fall back again in her chair. 

'^ I am very glad to find you so much better,'^ 
he began, and the cahn, composed voice set her 
more at ease, '' I am going back to Glenbartrow 
to-morrow, and I have been arranging with 
Johnnie Page to come and make his home at 
Glenbarrow with poor little Jessie, and I hope 
it is all settled now.'' 

'^ Johnnie wiU Kke to be with you,'' she said, 
faintly. '^ It is very kind, of you." 

^^I have plenty of work for him there, and 
Grace will take an interest in Jessie* I suppose 
you have not been able to see many of jour 
friends yet ?" 

"Oh, no; I have seen nobody but Mr. 
Bromfield, Every one is afraid of the fever, 
you know. Aunt Anna and Beatrice have 
written very kind notes to me, and sent me fruit, 
and wine, and all I want ; but of course they are 
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afiraid to ocxme. Lonifie and Mrs. Bart^ the old 
nutab, take great care of me^ and Mr. Hall is 
Yery kind.'' 

Tlien there was a pause. 

"Imiiat not tire yon/' he said, "by a long 
Yifldt; but I ahalL Eke to tell Grace I have seen 
yon/' 

^ Give her my love^" said Agatha^ in a low 
Yoice^ " and to Shag, too/' she added. 

He seemed afraid to tmst himself to say 
moret^ and roee to take leave of her. 

" I am very thankful that you are so much 
better^ and I hope we shall have good accounts 
of yoiu The most nervous people will surely 
oonsider you out of quarantine soon now. Good- 
bye." 

He took the thin white hand in his for a 
moment, and then mored towards the door, 
turning to look at her for the last time. The 
glance that met his was such an imploring and 
wistful one, aa ahe raised herself to her feet, and 
seemed to be about to come a step towards 
him. 

'^ Stop one minute, please," she said. " I 
want to thank yon for coming every day to in- 
quire for me« I want to thank you for the things 
Lontae aaya you have sent me" 
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He came np to faer again^ and stood irreadate ; 
bufe those grave earnest eyes songlit hers with a 
look that coald not be mistaken. 

"Agatha!" it was but one word; but the 
whole barrier seemed to break down under its 
power, as the sound left his Ups; "Agatha, 
will you come to me now — at last — my darling, 
will you come ?'' 

And with all her wonted truthfulness, and all 
her old child-like impulsive earnestness, she 
said, 

" Oh, yes, yes ! I am so tired — so very tired 
— and I am so glad to come !" 

There was no pride now, no fooKsh thoughts of 
giving and receiving. The trust she gave was 
full and complete. 

There was no more room for doubt or dis- 
quietude ; and thus the bird long on the wing 
had found its rest. 

" I thank God," were Eoland Bruce's next 
words. " I thank God, my darling, that you are 
mine at last !" 

Two evenings afterwards,Eoland Bruce walked 
up to his sister, Mrs. Hope, as she stood on the 
grass before the house at Glenbarrow, watching 
his approach, with Shag at his side. 

"Grace," he said, "I am going to bring 
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Agatha Moore to Olenbarrow yery soon as my 

wife. Will you welcome her ?" 
And Mrs. Hope answered^ 
" For your Bake, Roland, I will !*' 



CHAPTER XI. 

CONCLUSION. 

It lias been well said that sometimes '^We 
stand serene at sunny points in our lives,*' 
and at one of these let us take our farewell of 
Agatha. 

The glowing sunshine of a brilliant September 
afternoon is lying over the house and village of 
Glenbarrow. The dark-browed Cheviots are 
constrained to smile under its influence, and even 
the antique house, with its heavy stone copings, 
wears a brighter aspect, so blue is the sky 
above, so gorgeous the colouring of the trees in 
their autumn dress, as they flash out by the side 
of the solemn Scotch firs, which are thickly 
packed and numerous. 

There is a raised terrace walk just under the 
shadow of a band of these sedate and change- 
less trees, which is a favourite haunt of the young 
mistress of Glenbaxrow, She loves to hear the 
dreamy mysterious music in their branches^ like 
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the murmur of far-oflf seas — she loves to look out 
on the village clustering round the quaint little 
kirk and manse^ and to see there the signs of 
prosperity — ^prosperity which is due to the care 
and thought of the master of the estate. Here 
are schools now, and well-built cottages, and 
small farms, and industry, and contentment. 
And once Agatha knows it was not so. She has 
h^ird enough to assure her that before Roland 
came into possession, the aspect of all things was 
widely different. 

On this particular afternoon she is wat<5hing 
for him^ for she krows he will cross the park by 
a path to her right, and is longing for the first 
sight of him, that she may hasten to meet him, 
with Shag, faithful old Shag, at her side. Pre- 
sently she hears a step coming along the terrace ; 
but it is not Roland's, and turning, she sees our 
old friend Elspeth, who has long since allowed 
that it was a comfort and a blessing that the wee 
lassie was not blawn awa' by a breath of wind 
from St. Mary's Farm ; but had come to make 
her home at Glenbarrow. 

"Aye, I was seeking you,'' said Ekie; 
" here's the post-bag just come in, and I ken weel 
ye like your letters. I am going down to see the 
lass, Jessie Page ', she is troubled with a deal of 
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pain, wHch I think elder-flower tea will soothe. 
So I took you on my way, as I knew ye wonld be 
here watching for the master. Maybe one of 
the letters is from the dear old mistress/^ 

" Yes, Elspeth/^ said.Agatha, strongly suspect- 
ing that interest in the contents of that letter 
had brought Elspeth to the terrace. '^ Yes, 
I will open it. Oh, she is still at Kirkbnm 
Manse, but she will be with us next week. She 
means to return to Kirkbnm, however,*' Agatha 
continued, '^for she says the poor lady, her 
husband^s cousin, you know, is never likely to be 
better.^' 

^' Aye, aye, she'll be where she is most use, 
nae doubt. Well, I'll go on my ways now ; the 
dear mistress is well, I hope." 

'^Oh, yes," Agatha replied, but she was 
looking at another letter now. *' Stop, Elsie, 
don't forget to ask if Jessie Page wants any 
more wine; it will do her more good than the 
elder tea. Ah, there he is!" arid she was off 
'^ like a hare," as Elsie expressed it, as she 
watched her. 

'^ Well, it is a comfort to see them so fond of 
each other, and both walking agreed on the 
same road. That's the main thing. Who would 
have thought that pretty creature, with all her 
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winning ways, would ever have turned into such 
a good Christian wife. Weel, weel, where beauty 
goes with real religion, it is so much the better. 
There's no reason why pretty folks should not 
be gude.'' 

As Elsie toddled away thus moralizing, 
Agatha had joined her husband. Shag following 
with more sedate and measured tread, and the 
two little terriers, Skye and Dandy, bustling 
and rolling over each other twenty times on 
their way. 

''It's such a lovely afternoon," she said, 
''and every thing looks so beautiful. T have 
been longing for you to come home, that we 
might enjoy it together. Come to my favourite 
walk, and let me read you my letters." 

He was looking at her with loving and 
admiring eyes, and as she put her hand into his 
arm, he bent down and kissed her, 

" You seem in tune with the day, Agatha ; 
it is a pleasure to see you look so bright and 
radiant in these northern regions.'' 

" I was never so well before," she said ; "and 
look how my hair is growing again. I shall soon 
forget I ever had a fever. But, Roland, I am 
well because I am so happy. Sometimes I say^ 
Am I too happy ?" 
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Her words were like music to his soul, but lie 
only said— • 

''It is I who. often have to ask myself the 
same question. Now for the letters/^ 

"One is from Susan Cavendish. Walter's heart 
is set on coming to see us with her next summer^ 
after another winter at Havensmouth. There is 
great joy at Shadrington with the son and heir, 
who is to be baptized on Sunday. Dear Susan, 
it is such a nice letter. Will you read it V 

'' It is too long ; pick out the best part for 
me" he said, with a smile, " long letters are not 
in my line.'' 

*' I know it," she said, archly, " even when 
poor authors send you copies of their books in 
red bindings." I 

He laughed, and said, ''Go on. I like to 
hear you read them; that is quite a different 
matter." 

" One from Grace, which you must read after- 
wards^ it won't tire you with length." 

He put that in his pocket, and again asked, 
" What else ?" 

" A long effusion from poor Aunt Anna, which 
really I can't read now ; but she seems pleased 
with Victoria's engagement to Captain Henley. 
Beatrice writes in a very different strain about 
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it. llien here is one fipom dear Louise ; she is so 
happy^ and Jim Page is sach a kind and gxx>d 
hnsband; and her Uttle shop on the Strand is so 
prosperous^ and it is all monsieur's bounty and 
goodness. Dear^ good Looise!'' Agatha went 
on^ " what a debt of gratitude I owe her/' 

"Ah I'' he said, ''and if yours is great, what 
nmst be mine V* 

" Is it not cniiouSj'' she went on, '^ that she 
did not take that ferer, which was so infec- 
tious?'' 

""No" he answered, ''one often sees that 
self-forgetting and self-denying nurses escape, 
while those who run away from danger are 
stricken. Ah I my Agatha, that was a hard trial 
for me when I found you, as I thought, dying, 
and saw you sleeping, as I believed, your last 
sleep, and only the brave-hearted little French- 
woman with you." 

« Saw me, EoUind.^' 

''Yes," he said, "I came to look my last, 
and you smiled, though you did not open your 



" Eoland, do you know I distinctly ^i^amed 
I saw you when I was ill, and I told Louise 
about it when I was getting better; but she 
only said,^ Ah I c'est merveilleux,' and no more." 
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'^ Because I liad charged lier to keep my 
secret; «1ie is indeed £a.itlifal and true. And 
as we are npon confessions, Agatba, I will 
tell yon something else. That day as I waited 
to see Louise in the drawing-room, I opened 
a book cxf joars, and some dried flowers^ fell 
ont. I pnt them in mj pocket-book, and 
there fliey are now. Will yon hare them back 
again V* He watched her face ahnost anxiously 
as she said — 

** Oh, yes, please. I did so wonder what had 
become of them. They were given me in tie 
railway carriage the day I came to Havensmouth, 
four years ago, by a Lady Harriet GreyiHe, of 
whom I have heard much since from Walter 
Cavendish, and who was then so kind to me. She 
is so good, and sweet, and true, and first led poor 
Walter to find the only real comfort in his 
affliction.'' 

Agatha did not understand the sigh of relief 
when her husband handed her the flowers from 
his pocket-book, but it seemed to him as if 
the last shadow had now passed away. They 
lingered on the terrace till the sun had sunk 
behind the hills, talking over many things : of 
the present, and all their happy, united work 
together ; of the past, and of the future. And 
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then^ as the birds sang their last vespers, they 
turned in to their home. Under the doorway 
Boland paused, and, pointing to an inscription 
in old characters lately cut in the grey stone of 
the porch, he said — 

^' Those are true words, my darling; let us 
trust in them and in Him whose words they 
are for our future lives. Should He lead us over 
rough places as now in soft and pleasant paths, 
still let us remember, in all the changes and 
chances of this mortal life ^ Dominus custodiat 
introitum tuum, et exitum tuum.' '' 

^' Yes,'' she answered, " from this time forth 
even for evermore.'* 



THE END. 



■ABBiLD, rinrTiB, lovuov. 
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